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N his introduction to the Lettres Communes for John XXII? 

Monsieur Mollat has described the machinery of papal pro- 
visions and the extension of the decrees making a general 
reservation of certain benefices to the papacy, but he has said 
little in detail of the application of these laws in England, or 
indeed elsewhere. There is room therefore for further inquiry; 
indeed it reveals the significance of several apparently unim- 
portant clauses in the decrees themselves. Here it is proposed 
to examine the effect of these decrees in England in the early 
fourteenth century, more especially of those extensions which 
were made by Pope John XXII, and secondly the means which 
were adopted in order to counteract the increasing papal inter- 
vention in the collation of benefices. 

The pope intervened in two ways. Inthe first place there were 
direct collations, that is provisions to specific benefices named in 
the bull, and secondly there were grants conferring the expectation 
of a benefice in the gift of a particular church or religious house. 
The latter call for little comment. They were exceedingly numer- 
ous in John XXII’s time, but after the first year of his pontificate 
few were given to aliens. Many were bestowed on university 
students and teachers, a proof of John X XII’s genuine interest in 
learning ; others went to the kinsmen, friends, and servants of 
those who had business at the papal court ; but most of them were 
given to the king’s clerks. Their number depended on the 
political relations between England and Avignon, and they were 
more frequent whenever, as in 1320, the king sent an important 
embassy to the pope requesting his support. They were the sops 


? Mollat, La Collation des béné fices ecclésiastiques a Vépoque des Papes d’ Avignon, 
Paris, 1921. 
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thrown to the king in order to encourage him to shape his policy 
in accordance with John XXII’s desires for the maintenance of 
peace in Western Europe, and also a reward for the occasional 
payments of the census which were made at this time. It was 
after 1327, when Isabella, the ‘ angel of peace’, had taken the 
place of the misguided Edward II, and during the early years 
of Edward III’s own rule, when king and pope both needed each 
other’s support, that these expectative grants became so ex- 
ceptionally numerous.” 

Papal servants were more adequately provided for by direct 
collations, and of these they secured the largestshare. In the time 
of John XXII almost all such provisions were made by virtue 
of general reservations, that is they were collations to benefices 
which were technically vacant apud curiam. Special reservations, 
which John XXII used so freely in order to secure the control of 
episcopal appointments, were seldom resorted to in the case of 
minor benefices. This strict legality of the papal collations perhaps 
needs emphasis, for it is an aspect which was completely ignored 
by contemporary English chroniclers, and it is not very patent 
in the Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland. Often no indication is given of the fact that 
the death or resignation, &c., of the last incumbent took place 
apud Sedem Apostolicam, and other phrases explaining that a 
particular benefice was at the pope’s disposal ex praevia generali 
reservatione have been omitted.’ The grounds of the papal claims 
can, however, be found if necessary by turning to the correspond- 
ing entries in the published Lettres Communes, which now cover 
John XXII’s pontificate down to the year 1330. The fact that 
many of the richest English benefices went to aliens is not altered. 
Benefices would naturally go to those who would be among the 
first to hear of the vacancies and who had easy access to the papal 
court. Neither did the pope relinquish his theoretical right to 
provide to any and every benefice, but by relying in practice on 
stricter, narrower claims he placed himself on firmer ground. He 
no longer had to resort to moral persuasions, to requests which 
were veiled commands, to theological arguments. Once the 
pope had drawn up the rules governing the reservation of 
benefices, the system worked more or less automatically. He 
could rest assured that others would take care of his rights, for 
his legal claims would be recognized and advanced by all who 
hoped thereby to secure preferment. Edward II and Edward III, 


1 Papal Letters (Cal. of Entries in the Pap. Registers, ed. Bliss, &c.), ii. 468. 

* According to the papal registers, the figures for the following years are: 1316-17, 
168 ; 1317-18, 18; 1318-19, 10; 1319-20, 36; 1321-2, 11; 1327-8, 52; 1330-1, 95. 

3 e. g. the provision to John Corbelli, Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 173; cf. Mollat, Lettres 
Communes, 7465. 
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though it is true they were not always successful, were not behind- 
hand in petitioning the pope to bestow on their nominees certain 
benefices which fell under the general reservations.1_ Indeed in 
one letter Edward II brings to John XXII’s notice a reserved 
benefice which had been so long vacant that he feels sure it must 
have slipped the pope’s memory.? It was thus natural that the 
Avignon popes should extend the scope of these decrees, and the 
astute, legally minded John XXII made some important changes 
to which little attention has been paid. 

The first general reservation was decreed by Clement IV in 
1265 when he reserved to the papacy the benefices of all who died 
at the Holy See. By the time of John XXII such decrees covered 
the benefices of all who died at the papal court or within two days’ 
journey of it, those of all cardinals, nuncios, papal chaplains, and 
the chief officials of the curia, and those which were vacated by 
an act of resignation or exchange made at the Holy See, or vacated 
by prelates who received consecration or benediction there.* Not 
satisfied with this, in 1316 the newly created pope, ‘ adhering ’, 
as he says, ‘ to the steps of his predecessors, but some things with- 
drawing, some declaring, and some adding,’ issued the decree 
Ex debito.4 The additions 'are easily seen, while John XXII’s 
legal bent is characteristically shown in the clearer definition of 
terms. The benefices of lesser clerks, the scriptores, correctores, 
abbreviatores, &c., were now included, and the phrase vacantes 
in curia was declared to cover benefices void in consequence of 
death, deprivation, resignation, the breaking of an election, the 
rejection of a postulation, translation, consecration, benediction, 
or the provision by the pope of another benefice. He also made 
it clear that in future the reservation was to apply to the benefices 
vacated by all prelates appointed by the pope, no matter where or 
by whom the gift of consecration or benediction was bestowed.® 
John XXII further extended his claims by abolishing certain 
exceptions conceded by his predecessors. Perhaps this is what he 
refers to when he speaks of ‘some things withdrawing’. The 
decree Ex debito reserves benefices vacant in the time of Clement V 
and not yet disposed of, and the non-obstante clause at the end, 


1 e. g. Edward II petitioned for a benefice resigned at the papal court by Guichard 
d’Albret, a Gascon, on his marriage, and also for benefices vacated by a bishop ap- 
pointed by the pope, but who went to Avignon neither for promotion nor consecration. 
Rymer, Foedera (Rec. Com.), ii, pt. i, pp. 392, 469. * Ibid. p. 502. 

® Corpus Iuris Canonici, In Sexto, iii, tit. iv, cc. 2 and 34; Extravag. Comm. iii, 
tit. ii, c. 3; Mollat, La Collation des bénéfices ecclésiastiques a Vépoque des Papes 
@ Avignon, pp. 10 ff. 

* Corpus Iuris Canonici, Extravag. Comm. i, tit. iii, c. 4. 

5 The clause referred to reserves benefices vacant ‘ per successionem [sic] muneris 
consecrationis aut benedictionis dudum a dicto Clemente praedecessore nostro pro- 
motis inpensi, nisi de ipsis disposuerit, et a nobis sive auctoritate nostra promovendis 
impendendi apud sedem ipsam vel etiam ubicunque aut quovis alio modo’. 


Kk2 
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nullifying all restrictions contrary to this! lecree, mentions particu- 
larly the decrees of Gregory X and Bcniface VIII. Obviously 
John XXII had in mind the decrees St Zutum and Si A postolica. 
To obviate the evil of long vacancies G’regory X, by the former 
of these, allowed the ordinary collators to fill reserved benefices 
not disposed of within a month of their voidance. In the latter 
decree Boniface VIII gave similar permission for benefices with 
cure of souls which had not been filled when the pope died or which 
fell vacant when the papacy itself was void. The change made 
here and the preceding extension have not been hitherto pointed 
out, but they were of far greater consequence than the addition of 
the benefices of minor officials. The former meant that a reserved 
benefice remained legally vacant until it was filled by the pope, how- 
ever long that might be, a sufficient proof of the empty formalism 
of the preamble to the bull, where the pope’s desire to prevent long 
vacancies is alleged as the motive for the reservation of benefices. 

It is not difficult to trace the effect of these innovations in the 
papal registers. From the beginning of John XXII’s pontificate 
collations made to benefices vacated by bishops far outnumber 
those to benefices which were in any other way covered by a 
general reservation. Whereas Clement V in the eight years of 
his pontificate made six collations of this kind to English benefices, 
John XXII in the same number of years made twenty-four, and 
by the end of his pontificate the number had reached seventy-one. 
This was not the result of the greater control exercised by him 
over episcopal appointments alone, but the fruits of the recent 
changes described above. In the time of Clement V the pope only 
filled the benefices vacated by bishops whom he had appointed 
if, in addition, they received consecration at the Holy See. Thus 
the fact that Walter Reynolds was consecrated in England ex- 
plains why there were no papal provisions to the benefices vacated 
by him on his promotion to the see of Worcester.2. Royal officials, 
to whom many of the bishoprics were given, were too busily 
engaged in the work of the chancery, the wardrobe, or some 
other branch of the royal administration to be spared, and at the 
king’s request were sometimes excused from going to Avignon.’ 
John XXII, by making it immaterial, as far as the reservation of 
benefices was concerned, where or by whom the consecration 
was bestowed, provided against the results of such concessions. 


1 Corpus Iuris Canonici, In Sexto, iii, tit. iv, cc. 3 and 35. 

2 There are no records of the actual institutions, but John Sandale succeeded 
Reynolds in the church of Wimbledon, which was in the gift of the abbot and convent 
of Westminster, and Gilbert de Middleton in the prebend of Wildland, St. Paul's: 
Cal. of Pap. Let. ii. 120; Hennesey, Novum Repertorium, p. 54. We may conclude 
they were presented by the normal patrons. 

’ e.g. Edward II’s letter on behalf of Northburgh, treasurer of the wardrobe: 
Rymer, ii, pt. i, p. 469; Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 448. 
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Though quite half the bishops promoted by him were consecrated 
in England, the benefices of none escaped him. Thus it was the 
pope who filled the benefices vacated by Beaumont, Asser, North- 
burgh, Burghersh, Ayreminne, Berkeley, Wyville, and Bury, none 
of whom received their episcopal orders at Avignon. The fact 
that the bishop was appointed by the pope wasenough. He might 
even be absent from the papal court at the time of his appoint- 
ment, but the rule about the reservation of his benefices still held 
good. This was not at first realized by every one in England. 
People naturally did not hasten to discover laws contrary to their 
own interests. Northburgh was appointed to the see of Coventry 
and Lichfield on 14 December 1321, and not long after several 
clerks who held the expectation of a prebend at Beverley hastened 
to put in their claim for the stall of St. Andrew’s there vacant 
‘ per collationem Coventrensis et Lichfeldensis Episcopatus Rever- 
endo viro Domino Rogero de Northburgh per summum pontificem 
factam extra Romanam curiam’. They were somewhat pre- 
mature, for the benefice was not necessarily void until the bishop's 
consecration,? and that did not take place until 27 June. They 
evidently hoped, however, that, as Northburgh did not receive 
his letters of appointment at Avignon, their own rights could not 
be superseded by a direct papal collation, and on 10 July the 
proctor of Thomas de Weston, one of the claimants, was inducted. 
He was soon undeceived as to his right. Three days before, the 
pope had granted the benefice to Master Benedict de Paston,* and 
in September his letters of provision were successfully executed. 
Weston had to give up the prebend to him and to pay back to the 
chapter the profits he had received in the meantime.* 

The other important modification was calculated with just the 
same nicety to prevent benefices from escaping the network of 
papal control. Their number was too great for the pope and his 
representatives to be able to track down all the rights of collation 
which accrued to him. Quite probably it was only when some one 
arrived with a petition for a particular benefice that the pope 
heard of his right to dispose of it. To imagine that in every case 
a petition would be speedily put forward by some benefice-hunting 
clerk presupposes not only easy access to the papal court but also 
a widespread knowledge of the precise terms of the decrees. 
Besides, there were instances when the fact which occasioned the 
reservation of a certain benefice was not generally known. Bishop 
Orleton, a skilled canonist, who moreover had been present at the 


* Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, pp. 72-4; Cal. of Pap. Let. ii. 401, 215, 
281, 218, 222, 224, 238, 237, 247, 258, 259, 319, 326, 401-3. 

* Corpus Iuris Canonici, i, tit. vi, c. 7. 

* Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 222. 
_ ‘ Memorials of Beverley Minster : the Chapter Act Book (Surtees Soc.), i. 399-400 ; 
i, 11-12, 14, 19. 
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papal court when the decree Ex debito was read out, admitted 
Adam Murimuth in all good faith to the deanery of Hereford in 
1320. It was nearly a year later before he heard that the late 
dean, John de Egeblanke (J. de Aquablanca), held the title of 
papal chaplain, for, it was asserted, this was unknown to most 
people in the diocese. Hence, though John did not die at Avignon, 
the benefice was said to be reserved, and Murimuth had to resign. 
Owing to such difficulties the right to dispose of many reserved 
benefices might have reverted to the ordinary collators, had 
not John XXII nullified those decrees of Gregory X and Boni- 
face VIII. As it was, fewif any failed to come into the pope’s 
hands eventually. There are plenty of examples of the effect 
of this new claim which denied that any lapse of time could avail 
against the pope’s rights of collation. The disposal of the benefices 
vacated by William de Ayreminne, bishop of Norwich, who was 
consecrated in September 1325, spreads over six years. Four of 
them were filled within a month, but three others were not filled 
until 1327, and one remained legally vacant until 1331.2 Nor 
is this an exceptional instance. It can be paralleled in the case 
of other bishops, and there might also be a considerable interval 
before the benefices of cardinals even, or of those who died at 
the Holy See, were filled. For example, there is the provision to 
Guillaume de Cosnac (de Casnaco) in February 1330 of the rectory 
of Boxley, vacated by Vital du Four, cardinal-bishop of Albano, 
who died in 1327 ;* while there is just over six months between 
the date of the provision of a prebend at Exeter to Adam Muri- 
muth, junior, and the date on which that benefice fell void by the 
death of John of Gergeaux (J. Albini de Jargolio), who had been 
sent to Avignon by Queen Isabella to oppose Hethe’s election 
to Rochester. 

The decree Ex debito was also retrospective, but John X XI1’s 
claim to fill reserved benefices, even those with a cure of souls, 
which had not been disposed of by his predecessor or which had 
fallen vacant when the papacy itself was void, did not have im- 
portant results as far as numbers were concerned. The right was, 
however, successfully asserted in the provision of the deanery of 
St. Paul’s to Vital de la Teste (de Testa) in 1316, the benefice being 
regarded as vacant since the death of Arnand de Canteloup, 
cardinal of St. Marcellus, in 1313,4 and this innovation was con- 
tinued by Benedict XII.® 

To the provisions made by virtue of Ex debito must be added 

1 Reg. Orleton (Cant. and York Soc.), pp. 130, 186-7. The pope did not fill the benefice 


until 1323, when it was given at the king’s request to Master Stephen Ledebury: 
Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 234. 

* Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 245, 247, 259, 281, 324, 327. 

® Ibid. p. 371; Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica, i. 34. 

* Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 124; Hennesey, op. cit., p. 4. 5 Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 518. 
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those which followed from the execution of the bull Execrabilis. 
John XXII made not less than eighty provisions to benefices 
which pluralists had been forced by that decree to disgorge.! 
Since the terms of the main part of the bull decided the number 
of benefices which had to be resigned and which were accordingly 
reserved to the pope, it is not irrelevant here to point out exactly 
what was decreed. John XXII did not, as is usually stated, 
attempt to limit the number of sinecure benefices which could 
be held by one person. LEzecrabilis quite definitely refers only to 
those benefices for which a papal dispensation was necessary. 
That is to say, like previous decrees on the subject, it deals with 
pluralists who held two or more benefices which either had cure 
of souls, or which, whether they had cure of souls or not, were 
dignities or parsonages,” for, as a letter of Gregory IX declares, 
‘idem de personatibus quod et de beneficiis curam habentibus 
iudicium sic habendum’.® It is of such benefices that the decree 
speaks when it lays down that a lawfully dispensed pluralist may 
retain two only, one with, and one without cure. The advantage 
which a lawfully dispensed pluralist enjoyed over one not so dis- 
pensed was that he could select which two incompatible benefices 
he would keep, whereas the other could keep one only, and that 
the last received. Thus, as Zengelinus de Casanis points out, the 
pope, in accordance with the intentions expressed in the preamble 


to the bull, curtailed existing papal dispensations without totally 
destroying their efficacy, ‘cum alias de iure communi una dignitas 
vel personatus se non compatiatur cum alia vel alio, etiam sine 
cura ’.5 By Ezecrabilis a man who by papal dispensation held a 
parish church, two parsonages without cure, and several canonries, 
would have to resign one of the parsonages, but might retain all 
his other benefices.6 This explains why we fail to find any pro- 


1 Ibid. pp. 171 ff. 

* The chief offices in cathedral and collegiate churches were called personatus, 
but the number and the titles of the offices thus designated varied in different churches. 
The more important of these again were called dignitates, but the distinction between 
a dignity and a parsonage, like that between a parsonage and a simple office, was more 
or less arbitrary and depended on local custom rather than rule. Archdeaconries, 
for instance, were in some churches reckoned as dignities, in others they were only 
parsonages ; while personatus in certain cases included the offices of clerks in minor 
orders like the Berefellarii at Beverley, who were not even canons and whose duties 
were of an administrative kind. In England dignitates were usually confined to the 
quatuor maiores personae, viz. dean, precentor, treasurer, and chancellor ; cf. A. Hamil- 
ton Thompson, The Cathedral Churches of England, pp. 20-2, 180. 

* Corpus Iuris Canonici, c. 54; cf. Cal. of Pap. Let., i. 71 (Letter to the bishop of 
Norwich). 

* Corpus Iuris Canonici, Extravag. Ioannis xxii, tit. iii, c. i. 

® gl. ad. v. maluerit ; cf. Lichfield Cathedral Library, Reg. Langton, fo. 89, where 
the decree is referred to as that ‘ contra optinentes plures ecclesias curatas ’. 

* e.g. John de Godelegh resigned the rectory of Allington, but he still kept the 
deanery of Wells, prebends at Exeter and Chichester, and the chaplaincy of the 
castle of Hastings: Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 7, 213, 266. 
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visions to canonries vacated by pluralists.1 There were none. 
But even so the harvest the pope reaped was a rich one, though it 
was not perennial like those which resulted from the decree Ex 
debito. It would be wrong to regard the bull as the outcome of 
sinister motives only. The limitec reform aimed at was achieved, 
and perhaps, as M. Mollat thinks, the reservation clause was 
essential to its success,? but it was none the less deeply resented.* 
It was objected to because of its financial consequences, and also 
because it was feared that a fresh influx of provisions to aliens 
would follow. This did not, as a matter of fact, happen. In 
response to the petitions of the king and the bishops John XXII 
conferred almost all these benefices on English clerks, a policy 
based, no doubt, on expediency rather than on a care for the moral 
welfare of the English church, for it did not follow that because 
the new incumbent was neither an alien nor, technically speaking, 
a pluralist, he therefore resided in his cure. A few of the benefices 
did indeed go to enrich the cardinals, who were exempt from the 
rigour of the decree, thus justifying in some measure the objections 
which had been raised against the bull,4 and making it comparable 
with the decree Ex debito as a means of providing for the needs of 
papal servants. 

The policy by which the growing papal intervention was resisted 
in England was the exact counterpart of that used by the Avignon 
popes to extend their claims. On the one hand, we have the 
theoretical claims which were put forward at the parliament of 
Carlisle and again in 1343.5 According to these the rights of 
advowson belonged to those who had enfeoffed the church with 
lands, and just as the king was the supreme overlord in his 
dominions so he was the patron paramount of the whole realm. 
In this feudal scheme there was no room for the pope’s claims. 
But, like the papal theory, this argument was not in practice 
pushed to its logical conclusions, for the king had no desire to 
rule out papal provisions altogether. It was used merely as a 
threat whenever the pope’s actions aroused more than usual 
resentment. In addition, from the end of the thirteenth century 
the king took steps to enable him to oppose more easily any 
particular provision which was displeasing to him. This was made 


1 There is in the Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 204, one provision to a prebend vacated by 
a pluralist, but it was only granted on condition that it was really void. The entry can 
be explained by the fact that the bishop of Ossory, in whose church the benefice was, 
did not understand that all prebends were to be counted as sinecures until he had 
received an answer from the pope on this point. Mollat, 11906; cf. Cal. of Pap. Let., 
ii. 207, where the letter is inaccurately summarized. 

2 Mollat, La Collation des bénéfices, p. 26. 

* Rymer, ii, pt. i, p. 354; Reg. Sandale (Hants Rec. Soc.), p. 90. 

* Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 198, 205, 210. 

5 Rotuli Parliamentorum, i. 217 ff.; ii. 144. 
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possible by a gradual but bold extension of the rights of patronage 
which the king, by right of the Crown, normally enjoyed. He, 
like the pope, extended his legal claims. This could be done with 
ease and impunity, thanks to the peculiarly English custom set 
forth in the first clause of the Constitutions of Clarendon, ‘ all 
suits concerning presentations and advowsons shall be tried and 
terminated in the king’s court’. By maintaining this royal right 
the patronage of lay patrons was fully safeguarded, for English 
law declared that with regard to benefices in lay patronage papal 
collations and reservations had no force.! If, then, it could be 
proved that the presentation in a particular instance belonged 
to the king, or indeed to any other lay patron, any papal provision 
became at once invalid, and it was impossible to appeal elsewhere 
without impugning the rights of the Crown. The rights of the 
victorious patron and of his presentee were protected by the usual 
writs and prohibitions. Royal officials were ordered to arrest 
any who brought into the realm, drew up, or published papal 
letters, citations, and sentences, &c., concerning that benefice, and 
to seize all who attempted to leave the country in order to pursue 
the cause elsewhere. The king had therefore no need to resort 
to any special machinery to protect his rights, whether they were 
of long standing or of comparatively recent date. Disputes 
between him and the pope with regard to benefices differ from 
similar disputes between the pope and other lay patrons in number 
only, the natural consequence of the greater extensiveness and 
flexibility of royal claims. The fact that it was often realized 
beforehand that certain benefices would inevitably be claimed by 
the pope was not without effect. Whenever it seemed advisable 
to forestall a papal claim, it was done by advancing the king’s 
title to the presentation for that turn. 

In the frequent contests between papal and royal claims which 
thus arose it is important to realize from the outset that the pope’s 
opposition was not due to any attempt to encroach on the rights 
of lay patrons, but to his refusal to recognize that the king’s 
courts alone could decide where the right of advowson lay. This 
was the crux of the whole question. The pope’s attitude was 
a natural one, for in those courts judgement was almost invariably 
given against the papal claimant. Here too the king’s rights 
received a far wider interpretation than at the papal court, while 
the king’s judges were notoriously careful to keep the royal pre- 
rogative unharmed. This point is obvious in the case of benefices 
in immediate lay patronage, for though the decrees of general 
reservation make no exception in their favour, in practice the 
pope respected the custom which declared such benefices to be 


1 Year Book, 3 and 4 Edw. II (Selden Soc.), p. 171. It was not denied that the 
pope could confer benefices in ecclesiastical patronage. 
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immune.t From 1305 to 1334 there is indeed not one single 
instance in which the pope wittingly conferred a benefice which 
was without doubt in lay patronage. If he did so by accident he 
did not continue to urge his claim after he had been enlightened.* 
Whether he was prepared to withdraw his claim when the 
presentation was claimed by a layman by virtue of the founder's 
right to administer the temporalities of a religious house during 
a vacancy is not so clear. In the case of lay patrons other than 
the king, such conflicts would not often arise ; indeed only two 
are mentioned in the papal registers during John XXII’s time, 
and, it is worth noting, in both instances there was some complica- 
tion about the right of advowson or else a doubt as to when the 
vacancy occurred.’ But since cathedral prebends were the staple 
commodity of papal provisions, it is obvious that papal claims 
to collate by reason of the death of a cardinal, the promotion of 
a bishop, &c., might often clash with the king’s right to present 
while the temporalities of a bishopric were in his hands. At the 
end of the thirteenth century Archbishop Corbridge certainly 
considered that when this happened the pope’s claims cancelled 
the king’s, for he himself sought and obtained papal authority to 
fill the sacristship of the chapel of St. Mary and the Holy Angels 
at York, a benefice vacated by-his own consecration at Avignon, 
though the temporalities of the see had not yet been restored to 
him. Hemingburgh, in his account of the dispute between the 
king and the archbishop over this benefice, and over the prebend 
of Stillington, which had become vacant in the same way and 
to which Corbridge had instit¥ted Francesco Gaetani, takes the 
same view. He asserts that, hough the king has presentations 
during a vacancy by reason of the baronies held by archbishops 
and bishops, it is the custom for the pope to confer prebends and 
dignities vacant by the consecration of bishops-elect at the papal 
court. He goes on to declare that it was not until about this time 
that the king, ‘led away by evil counsellors’, began to claim 
benefices thus vacant.4 The last part of his comment was certainly 

1 Durand de Maillane, Dictionnaire de Droit Canonique, Lyons 1776, p. 335. The 
bishops instituted without delay to benefices vacated by pluralists if they were in lay 
patronage, and there were no papal provisions to such, though they were included in 
the lists sent in to the pope: Reg. Sandale, p. 94; Reg. R. Baldock, G. Segrave, R. New- 
port, S. Gravesend Episcoporum Londoniensium (Cant. and York Soc.), pp. 147-8, 184; 
Reg. Drokensford (Som, Rec. Soc.), p. 15 ; Reg. Orleton, p. 88. 

* Rymer, ii, pt. i, p. 449; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1317-20, p. 113; 1321-4, p. 182; 
Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 210, 386; Reg. Baldock, p.185. Note that the bishop in his return 
did not state whether this benefice was in lay or ecclesiastical patronage. 

* Rotherfield, Cal. of Chancery Warrants, 1244-1326, p. 505; Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 
156. Ratcliffe-on-Soar, ibid. pp. 183, 235, 284; The Victoria History of the County 
of Nottingham, ii. 96. 

* Hemingburgh, Chronicon (Eng. Hist. Soc.), ii. 233-4. Corbridge was con- 


secrated at Rome 28 February 1300. Edward I presented John Bush to Stillington 
30 April, the day the temporalities were restored, but Gaetani was admitted 12 July : 
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not accurate, for in 1286, for example, Edward I presented to the 
prebend of Rampton, in the collegiate church of Southwell, on 
the promotion of Cintheus de Pinea, the late incumbent, to the 
bishopric of Tripoli; but his remark suggests that up till the end 
of the thirteenth century conflicts of this kind had been rare, and 
that at this time the king began to maintain his rights with 
unprecedented vigour. It may have been one of the earliest 
occasions on which an action was brought against the ordinary 
for upholding a papal provision. The case certainly made a deep 
impression on lawyers, and it was cited later as proof that ordinaries 
were bound to obey the king’s commands even when contrary 
to the law of Holy Church.! In the case of Rampton, the resis- 
tance to Roland da Ferentino, the papal nominee, was maintained 
for four years, but there is no mention of any lawsuit, and in the 
end the king gave way and allowed him to receive the prebend.? 
Edward I gave way also in a similar dispute over the prebend of 
Buckden in the church of Lincoln in 1299.3 During the last few 
years of his reign, however, he made it clear that he did not intend 
to allow papal claims to override his own, and both he and 
Edward II consistently exercised their rights regardless of papal 
reservations. In Edward II’s time the pope did not as a general 
rule seek to claim these benefices. The absence of papal pro- 
visions in such cases may perhaps have been partly due to an 
absence of petitions, for as soon as the king’s determination to 
preserve his right was generally known, few would think it worth 
while to ask for a provision which would undoubtedly involve 
them in a long dispute. Certainly no bishop followed Corbridge’s 
example in seeking papal authority to confer a benefice vacated 
by himself while the temporalities were in the king’s hands. But 
this is not the only explanation, for, whatever the attitude of 
Boniface VIII may have been, John XXII recognized the right 
of regale, at any rate within certain limits. On some occasions he 
appears to have been prepared to waive his own claims in favour 
of the king’s, and in a letter to Edward IT he declared that he did 
not wish to infringe royal rights.® That this was no mere mean- 
Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 512; Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae, ed. T. Duffus 
Hardy, 1854, iii. 212. Cintheus was elected bishop in December 1285, but was never 
consecrated, for in May 1286 he became archbishop of Capua: Eubel, i. 170, 526. The 
king presented on 28 February 1286: Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1281-92, p. 225. 

? Year Book (Rolls Series), 19 Edw. III, p. 168; cf. Plucknett, Statutes and their 
Interpretation in the First Half of the Fourteenth Century, p. 143. 

* Cal. of Pap. Let., i. 493, 495-6 ; Reg. Romeyn (Surtees Soc.), i. 390. 

* Rymer, ii, pt. i, p. 400. 

* During the voidance of the archbishopric of York (1315-17) Edward II presented 
to Fenton and to a prebend of Auckland, both of them vacated by bishops appointed 


by John XXII, and also to a prebend of Southwell vacated by the consecration at 


Avignon of Archbishop Melton: Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1313-17, pp. 623, 638; 1317-21, 
p. 39. 


° Rymer, ii, pt. i, pp. 396-7, 543; also Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 200 (Long Newton). 
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ingless formula is proved by the fact that none of the many dis- 
putes between king and pope involved the right of regale in its 
simplest form, that is, the right to present to benefices when a 
bishopric was actually vacant. It was with regard to certain later 
extensions that they failed to agree, and so we come back to the 
point that it was the right to try suits concerning advowsons which 
was the main issue. 

The growth of the king’s rights was partly parallel with the 
growth of papal intervention and independent of it, and partly 
a counter-development. The king had the same reason as the 
pope for desiring to extend his rights, namely, the necessity of 
furnishing his clerks and officials with the benefices which, in 
lieu of salary, were given them as a recompense for their services. 
But it was soon realized that the extension of royal claims auto- 
matically multiplied the barriers against papal provisions, and a 
further extension was then made for that purpose. An increased 
care for the strict observance of the king’s rights of patronage is 
apparent from the early thirteenth century. From the pleadings 
in a case in 1234 between the king and Ralph, bishop of Hereford, 
one would conclude that before that time the king certainly did 
not present to benefices once the temporalities had been restored, 
and possibly not after the bishop’s confirmation, the ceremony 
whereby he received power to institute to benefices and to exercise 
other functions pertaining to his office. The prebend in: question 
fell vacant on the eve of the confirmation, and the bishop collated 
to it on the following day, 23 September. He contended that he 
had found the benefice vacant when he came into office and 
therefore he could and ought to fill it, while on the other side it 
was argued that the presentation belonged to the king because the 
vacancy began suo tempore.1 As the temporalities were not 
restored until a week after the collation made by the bishop,” one 
would have thought the king’s right would have been beyond 
dispute, but no use appears to have been made of this fact. All 
the emphasis was laid on the point that the prebend became 
vacant before the confirmation, and the same fact was stressed 
in the letter of presentation.? The archbishop of Canterbury and 
certain bishops were unanimously agreed that the presentation 
belonged to the king, but they could allege no custom in support 
‘ quia inauditus fuit penes illos iste casus’. Long before the end 
of the century, however, the king claimed the right to present to 
all benefices which became void while the temporalities were in 
his hands, and this much John X XII seems to have been willing 
to allow. At least there are no disputes in which he denies such 
a right to the king, though it is worth noticing that the phrase 


* Red Book of the Exchequer (Rolls Series), ii. 765. 
* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 72, 30 September. * Ibid. p. 73, 2 October. 
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used in a papal letter to describe the right of regale would, if 
strictly interpreted, only cover vacancies which occurred before 
the bishop was confirmed.! In addition, by John XXII’s time 
the king exercised his rights of patronage when the temporalities 
of a bishop or abbot were seized for political or punitive reasons 
during the prelate’s lifetime. Moreover, he claimed the presenta- 
tion to all benefices which were vacant at the moment when he 
took the temporalities into his hands, even those which had been 
conferred but of which possession had not been obtained before 
the bishop’s death, and also to those which were vacant de iure 
though not de facto.” 

The pope’s attitude towards such claims is well illustrated in 
the case of the archdeaconry of Bedford. The benefice was 
vacated by a pluralist, and in September 1319 John X XII granted 
it at the king’s request to Thomas de Neville, the son of John de 
Neville, who had been sent to Avignon as the king’s envoy.* 
Thomas’s letters of provision remained, however, for some time in 
the papal chancery and, unfortunately for him, before they were 
delivered the bishop of Lincoln died. On 26 January, that is about 
a fortnight later, Edward II presented Master Edmund de London, 
one of the chancery clerks,* and when Thomas appeared with his 
papal bull he found the king’s presentee in possession. The usual 
writs and prohibitions were sent out to protect Edmund’s right 
in the benefice,> but Thomas succeeded in bringing his complaint 
before the pope. In July a papal mandate was addressed to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the bishop of Norwich, and the prior 
of Sempringham, ordering them to remove Edmund and to 
execute the provision made to Thomas. This letter, which gives 
an explanation of what had happened, is interesting. It recounts 
that Edmund was presented by the king by reason of the royal 
right ‘quo confert vacantia beneficia ecclesiarum cathedralium 
vacantium ’. It is not suggested that the king had no right to 
do so because this benefice was reserved ; instead, emphasis is 
laid on the fact that, as the bull remained so long undelivered, 
the king was ignorant of the provision made before the bishop’s 
death, that is, before the right of presentation came to him.® 
Considering the careful form in which papal letters were drawn up, 
it is unlikely that the pope’s right would be glossed over if he 

* See infra. 

* The king could thus use the canon law for his own advantage. Edward III’s 
use of the decree declaring the benefices unlawfully held by pluralists to be ipso facto 
vacant is only a particular instance of this kind, see Maitland, Canon Law in the 
English Church, chap. v, ‘ Execrabilis and the Common Pleas’. For earlier instances of 
presentations to benefices de facto vacant see Year Book, 7 Edw. II, p. 649, and Reg. 
Hethe (Cant. and York Soc.), pp. 114-15; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1321-4, pp. 108, 374, 383; 
1324-7, p. 57. 3 Cal. of Pap. Let. ii. 193. 

* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1317-21, p. 416; Cal. of Close Rolls, 1318-23, p. 323. 

® Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1317-21, p. 458. ® Mollat, 11736. 
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really claimed that reserved benefices were not subject to the right 
of regale, and the natural inference is that, had the provision been 
made after the death of Bishop Dalderby instead of before, 
John XXII would not have insisted on Thomas’s right to the 
archdeaconry. The dispute went on for some time, but the king 
triumphed in the end. In 1322 Thomas succeeded in obtaining 
& provision to Boothby, another benefice in the diocese of Lincoln 
vacated for the same reason,? and after that time he must have 
abandoned his pretensions to the archdeaconry. No one else 
undertook to uphold the pope’s right, and Edmund henceforward 
remained in undisturbed possession. 

Edward II’s attempts to fill benefices in the gift of the bishops 
of Lincoln and Hereford after he had seized their temporalities 
for complicity in the rebellion of the Marcher lords occasioned 
several disputes between royal and papal nominees. The bishops 
themselves refused to admit the king’s presentees, but he induced 
the more sycophantic Archbishop Reynolds to induct them instead, 
and it was not until Burghersh promised to confirm such institu- 
tions that, in 1324, the temporalities were restored to him. 
Orleton never made his peace with Edward II, and it was not 
until after the king’s deposition that he received back his tempo- 
ralities. John XXII objected very strongly to the whole affair, 
and wrote several letters admonishing Edward II for his conduct.* 
It was not then to be expected that he would refrain from collating 
to benefices which the king claimed on such grounds. Edward, 
on the other hand, pointed out to the pope that the right of 
presentation belonged to the king whenever the temporalities 
were, for legitimate reasons, taken into his hands, whether the 
see was full or not.’ From 1323 onwards there were therefore 
several collisions between papal and royal rights. The papal 
claimants were unable to obtain possession, for as usual judgement 
was given against them in the secular courts ; but the revolution 
of 1326 brought victory to the pope. Orleton and Burghersh 
were in favour with the new rulers of England, and in the first 
parliament of Edward III the actions taken against the followers 
of Lancaster were reversed. Orleton’s temporalities were restored,’ 
and the king promised that in future the temporalities of bishops 


Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1321-4, pp. 3,10; 1324-7, p. 302. 

* Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 221. 3’ Ibid. ii. 468, 469, 471. 

* Cf. denial of Richard I’s right to presentations during the suspension of the 
archbishop of York : Corpus Iuris Canonici, iii, tit. viii, c. 5. 

5 Rymer, ii, pt. i, p. 500. 

* e.g. archdeaconry of Lincoln, Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 231 ; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1321-4, 
p. 328; prebend of Stoke, Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 224; Rymer, ii, pt. i, p. 493; Cal. of 
Pat. Rolls, 1321-4, pp. 135, 196 ; prebend of Morton, Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1324-7, pp. 116, 
132, 151; Reg. Orleton, pp. 326-8, 389. 

7 Rymer, ii, pt. ii, p. 689. 
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should not be seized without cause. Presentations made to 
benefices in the gift of those who were of the earl of Lancaster’s 
party were repealed as far as Holy Church should allow.? The 
bishop of Lincoln was released from the fines incurred by him for 
refusing to admit the king’s nominees,’ and possibly the judge- 
ments given against the bishops in suits of guare impedit were in 
some cases nullified.4 As a result the pope’s claims were now 
in several instances at last vindicated.5 His triumph was not, 
however, in every case absolute. Over the archdeaconry of 
Lincoln a compromise was made. In 1330 John XXII accepted 
the resignation of the provisor, Archibald of Périgord, and in 
order to terminate the suit gave it at the king’s request to Hugh de 
Camera,* who had been in possession since 1324.7 Edward III 
on his side revoked the presentation made by Edward II in favour 
of John de Erdeley, and ratified Hugh’s estate as archdeacon by 
virtue of a papal bull.® 

Another method of stretching the right of regale which occa- 
sionally brought king and pope into conflict was the practice of 
granting the benefices vacated by a newly appointed bishop 
without waiting for his consecration. It was done by Edward I, 
and in 1346 an unsuccessful attempt was made in a suit of quare 
impedit to uphold the plea that a bishop’s former benefice became 
vacant as soon as he was confirmed.® As a matter of fact the 
king’s presentees were not admitted until it was ascertained that 
the benefice in question was actually void, but by that time the 
ground on which the king claimed the presentation might no 

1 Statutes of the Realm, 1 Edw. III, stat. 2, c. 2. 

* Rymer, ii, pt. ii, p. 684. A petition to this effect was granted, and the revocation 
of the king’s presentation to the archdeaconry of Lincoln refers to the statute passed 
in the first parliament of the reign revoking all presentations made by Edward II 
after the death of Thomas, earl of Lancaster, though there is nothing corresponding 
to this in the printed statutes for that year: Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1330-4, p. 13. 

* Rymer, ii, pt. ii, p. 697. 

* Rot. Parl., ii.7,11. The answer to the petition was that the prelates, nobles, and 
lawyers would consult together and do what was right. 

® Reg. Orleton, p. 389; Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 259, 283. 

* Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 316 ; Rymer, ii, pt. ii, p. 776. Archibald was the brother of the 
late count of Périgord. He also held the abbacy of St. Astier, a secular office, and the 
archdeaconry of Dreux. The latter he might have had to resign on obtaining the 
archdeaconry of Lincoln, for John XXII rarely gave a dispensation for two incompa- 
tible benefices with cure except to cardinals, thus keeping more or less to the limitation 
imposed by Ezecrabilis. Archibald might well have decided it was better to keep the 
dignity he already held than to lose it. for the precarious possession of another in 
England: Souchet, Histoire du diocése et de la ville de Chartres, iii. 105. 

7” Le Neve, ii. 44 (quoted from Reg. Burghersh). 

* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1330-4, p. 13. Hugh had been admitted presumably on the 
bishop’s authority. According to an exemplification dated 29 March 1329, Hugh 
had been granted the benefice by letters patent dated 6 February 1327, i. e. three days 
after the king had given his assent to the petition concerning the revocation of presenta- 


tions. The grant itself is not on the Patent Rolls, and the exemplification was perhaps 
an administrative fiction. 


* Ibid., 1282-91, p. 340; Year Book, 20 Edw. III (Rolls Series), i. 526 ; ii. 396. 
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longer exist. A point of this kind would explain why Cardinal 
d’Eause was allowed to obtain the rectory of Hackney, although 
the king had presented Robert de Wodehouse a fortnight before 
the date of the papal provision. The temporalities of the see of 
London were restored to the recently elected bishop on 17 March 
1317, the very same day that Cobham, rector of Hackney, was 
appointed to the see of Worcester.1 On 10 April Robert de 
Wodehouse was presented on the ground that the benefice was 
vacant while the temporalities of London were in the king’s 
hands.? Now the benefice was certainly resigned by Cobham before 
his consecration, but quite probably not until after the 31 March, 
for the pope did not confer it until 25 April. The fact that the 
cardinal secured the benefice 4 cannot therefore be regarded as 
a triumph of papal over royal claims, though it is true the presenta- 
tion might not have been dropped so readily had the provisor 
been a less influential person than the pope’s nephew. 

So far the king has been shown more or less on the defensive, 
preserving against the pope rights which had been previously 
asserted against ordinary collators. In doing so he was more 
often than not successful, except with regard to the presentations 
made in consequence of the seizing of the temporalities of Orleton 
and Burghersh. Even when a provision was made to one who 
was in the king’s favour, it was not safe to infringe the rights of 
the Crown. Hence we find that Thomas d’Aungerville, who 
obtained a papal provision to the rectory of Sawbridgeworth, void 
by the promotion of his kinsman Richard of Bury to the deanery 
of Wells, was shortly after presented to the same benefice by the 
king, the temporalities of Westminster having been in his hands 
while the benefice was vacant, and it was on the king’s presenta- 
tion that he was admitted.5 

A more interesting extension of the rights of regale is that which 
was deliberately used to oust papal provisors, especially aliens, 
from benefices they were already holding, or else to frustrate the 
execution of papal collations and expectative grants made in their 
favour. Sometimes, as we have seen, Edward I had abandoned his 
claim and allowed the provisor to obtain possession. At other 
times the king’s right may have been passed over through ignor- 
ance or neglect. From the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
king began the practice of reviving his claim to these abandoned 
or neglected presentations , that is to say, the legal dictum that 
‘no time runs against the king ’, which had already been asserted 
in the case of certain royal rights, was now applied to his rights 


Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1313-17, p. 633 ; Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 140. 
* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1313-17, p. 639. * Mollat, 3614. 
* Reg. Baldock, pp. 287 n. 5, 303. 


5 Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 374; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1330-4, p.475; Reg. Baldock, p. 302. 
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of patronage. The right of an ordinary lay patron of course lapsed 
to the ordinary after six months, both when he had failed to present 
and when there was a dispute about the advowson which was not 
terminated within that time. The king at one time seems to have 
conformed to the canon law in this respect, for it was only by 
gradual stages that he claimed exemption from the rules of lapse. 
Secondly, if a patron wished to recover a presentation usurped 
by another, he was bound by law to purchase his writ within six 
months of the date of institution, plenarty by six months being 
a good defence against a possessory action. But here again the 
king was exempt. Statute did not bind the royal prerogative, 
and, as in such cases the king could not seek remedy by a writ 
of right, it was declared that plenarty was no bar against him 
when he claimed a presentation in the right of another. The 
two dogmas naturally hang together, and in the fourteenth century 
they were vindicated in innumerable cases. 

The first step in this direction may be seen in that statement 
of the common law in regard to the king’s prerogative known as 
the Praerogativa Regis, which Maitland pointed out must have 
been drawn up about the end of the thirteenth century. Here 
it is asserted that ‘in a suit between the king and another over 
an advowson, if judgement is given for the king, though it be 
after six months from the time of voidance, no time shall pre- 
judice him provided he had presented within the aforesaid space 
of six months ’.* There is a good illustration of this in 1298, when 
Edward I presented to the church of St. Peter Port in Guernsey 
by reason of the temporalities of the abbot of Marmoutier having 
been seized into his hands, and the bishop of Coutances, the 
ordinary, refused to admit. The king, however, succeeded in 
establishing his right against the abbot and the bishop, but six 
months having now passed, the latter claimed the collation by 
lapse.t A letter close was then sent ordering him to admit the 
king’s presentee at once on pain of forfeiture, ‘ since in such cases 
time does not run against the king or those presented by him, in 
accordance with the prerogative of his royal dignity ’.» The word 
‘such ’ in the above phrase suggests that it was only in the case 
of protracted suits that the king could not lose his right by lapse, 


' It did not apply when the king claimed an advowson in his own right : Ehrlich, 
* Proceedings against the Crown ’, in Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, vi. 119 ; 
Year Book, 18 Edw. III (Rolls Series), pp. 62-72. 

* Ante, vi. 367-72. 

’ Statutes of the Realm, 17 Edw. Il, c. 8. Phillimore understands the last clause 
to mean that the king must present within six months after the judgement of the court, 
but this isa misconstruction: Phillimore, The Ecclesiastical Law of the Church of England, 
1873, p. 488. 

' Cal. of Close Rolls, 1296-1302, p. 394; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, pp. 312, 329. 

Cal. of Close Rolls, 1296-1302, p. 224. 
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and this is supported by the fact that the Praerogativa Regis, 
a document containing the fullest assertion of royal rights, only 
deals with the question in that connexion. The same claim was, 
however, soon made when the king’s right had not been disputed, 
but merely neglected. From the beginning of the fourteenth 
century the king frequently presented years after the voidance 
and in spite of the fact that the benefice had long been full. An 
attempt to limit the period within which such claims could be 
made proved ineffective. The statute of 1340, whereby Edward III 
agreed not to present more than three years after a voidance, was 
never enforced, and in 1351 it was repealed. At that time the 
king promised not to claim presentations from voidances which 
occurred before the beginning of his own reign, but even this was 
not observed, and virtually there was no check whatsoever on 
his power to revive rights of advowson which had at some time 
or other accrued to him or his ancestors.! 

That this further extension of the prerogative was made as 
a direct attack on papal provisions there can, I think, be little 
doubt. It was first put forward at a time when antipapal feeling 
ran very high, and to begin with was used almost invariably 
against papal claims. In the famous dispute in 1304 over the 
prebend of Stillington the plea was brought against the arch- 
bishop several years after the papal nominee had obtained posses- 
sion, but the king had undoubtedly presented within six months of 
the voidance. In the dispute concerning the treasurership of York, 
three years later, this was not so, but none the less the court gave 
judgement for the king.2 Here, I believe, we have the first instance 
of a fuller assertion of the doctrine that there is no lapse against 
the king. Prynne, it is true, speaks of it as an immemorial 
prerogative of the Crown, but the remarkable document he cites 
in support is none other than the letter close to the bishop of 
Coutances mentioned above, where the privilege claimed is only 
a limited one.* But there is also in the Placitorum Abbreviatio 
one case which looks like a previous instance of the full application 
of this privilege to rights of advowson, and on this authority it 
has been considered that the extension, in its entirety, dates from 
the early years of Edward I’s reign. According to this abstract 
of a suit between the king and Gilbert, earl of Gloucester, it seems 
that in 1279 Edward I recovered his right to present to the church 
of Fordingbridge by reason of an alienation of the advowson 
without licence in the reign of Henry III, the attorney on the 

' Statutes of the Realm, 14 Edw. III, stat. iv, c. 2, and 25 Edw. III, stat. ii, ec. 1 
and 2: ef. Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1367-70, p. 27 ; Plucknett, op. cit., pp. 42-3 ; Staunford, 
An Exposition of the King’s Prerogative (1567), pp. 32-3. 

2 Select Cases before the King’s Council (Selden Soc.), pp. 18 ff. and intro., p. lvi ff. 


* Prynne, The History of King John, Henry III, and Edward I, p. 331. 
* Placitorum Abbreviatio (Rec. Com.), p. 196; Ehrlich, op. cit., pp. 41, 58. 
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king’s side declaring that no time withstands the king when he 
seeks judgement of the court. On turning to the plea rolls them- 
selves it will be found that the summary of the case given in the 
Placitorum Abbreviatio is inaccurate and misleading. The benefice 
had recently fallen vacant and the king claimed the presentation 
because Elias de Farleye, a tenant-in-chief who held the manor 
to which the advowson was attached, had forfeited his lands by 
felony. The earl of Gloucester opposed him on the ground that 
the advowson had been granted by Elias’s father to Richard de 
Clare, the former earl, and a final concord made thereon in the 
forty-first year of King Henry III. He asserted further that, 
even if the alienation had been made without licence, it had 
happened so long ago that the king could not controvert his right 
to the presentation. To this the king’s party replied that the 
fine could no more bar the king than if it had been made yesterday, 
because, and this is the important point, the benefice had not 
hitherto fallen vacant since the alienation was made. In conse- 
quence the earl had never exercised any right of presentation to 
the church, and so had never been seized of the advowson. The 
date when the fine was made was therefore of no consequence, and 
it was a sufficient plea to allege that it had been made without 
licence : ‘immo ei modo plene contradicit tempore quo comes 
primo vult uti predicto fine.’1 This case can therefore be dis- 
regarded, and we can turn back to the case concerning the treasurer- 
ship of York as one of unqualified importance in the history of 
the prerogative. 

On 10 May 1297 Giovanni Colonna, treasurer of York, had been 
deprived of his benefices as a schismatic. The temporalities of 
the archbishopric were at that date in the king’s hands, but no 
royal presentation was made, and in November Theobald of Bar, 
brother of Edward I’s son-in-law the count of Bar, was admitted 
on the collation of Boniface VIII. In 1303 Theobald was appointed 
to the bishopric of Liége, and the pope thereupon gave the 
treasurership to his nephew Francesco Gaetani.2 Three years 
later, that is nine years after the time from which the king took 
his title, Edward I became aware of his claim and presented 
Walter de Bedewynd, a clerk of the exchequer. The archbishop 
failed to admit him and he was threatened with a summons to 
answer at the parliament of Carlisle, but at the request of the 
cardinal-bishop of Sabina, the papal legate, the matter was examined 
before the council, the bishop defending Gaetani’s right. This 

* Record Office, Coram Rege Rolls, Trinity, 7 Edw. I, Minus record m. 7, Majus 
record m. 30. The latter only is cited in the Plac. Abbrev. It is the less legible and 
slightly mutilated. * Cal. of Pap. Let., i. 611. 

* Later remembrancer of the exchequer. He had previous connexions with the 


diocese of York, being rector of Catton and Aughton, and in 1308 he lent £100 to 
Archbishop Greenfield : Dixon, Lives of the Archbishops of York, ed. Raine, p. 365. 


nis 
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fact and the whole of the subsequent proceedings suggest that the 
case was an unusual one, but from the first there was little doubt 
as to what the judgement would be. The writ ordering the council 
to examine the suit commands them to ordain whatever shall 
guard in all points the rights of the Crown, and urges them to 
decide on some good and suitable instrument whereby they shall 
inform the pope on the king’s behalf in regard to the aforesaid 
right in the best way they can, and then to certify to the king 
what they have done. When the case was opened the bishop of 
Sabina pleaded that the king had lost his presentation by neglect, 
and had moreover recognized Gaetani as treasurer in certain letters 
giving him licence to appoint attorneys. Bedewynd himself 
replied for the king. He declared that the letters did not assign 
any title of possession and that, as to the other objection, the 
provision to Theobald ought not to prejudice the king because the 
collation at that time belonged to him by right of the Crown, and 
the king has the special prerogative that in matters of this kind 
which belong to the right of the Crown there is no lapse against 
him. If, he went on to assert, these rights should fall into abeyance 
or be neglected, the king not being consulted or in any wise giving 
attention to it, he can recover them whenever he pleases. After 
some discussion the council gave judgement for the king, and 
enjoined Bedewynd to maintain the royal right and to sue to the 
king and council for aid when necessary. This decision was signi- 
fied to the king, and a transcript of the proceedings was made 
from the exchequer rolls and given to Bedewynd.! 

The prerogative right here asserted was freely exercised by 
Edward II, and the letters made to save the right of the Crown 
on behalf of Bedewynd and Bush, the king’s presentee to the 
prebend of Stillington, were regarded as models for future use. 
In 1309, when the king had in similar circumstances conferred 
the archdeaconry of Richmond, then held by the cardinal of 
Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, on John de Sandale, he ordered the rolls 
of chancery to be searched and like letters to be sent to the pope 
and cardinals in order to maintain the right of the Crown.2 The 
justices, however, were not yet clear as to the extent of the prero- 
gative. Ina suit of qguare impedit between the king and the bishop 
of Salisbury in that same year, the bishop’s attorney argued that 
the king could not claim a presentation by reason of a voidance 
which occurred in the time of his predecessor, and the bishop was 
acquitted on this cgunt.? But this view was not maintained, and 

1 Select Cases before the King’s Council, loc. cit. 

* Calendar of Chancery Warrants, 1244-1326, p. 296. 

* Plac. Abbrev., p. 309. Record Office, Coram Rege rolls, Mich., 3 Edw. II, m. 5B. 
The king’s presentation was, however, not revoked until March 1310, and then because 


the king of France had testified that the incumbent was not dead, as had been supposed: 
Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, p. 223. 
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Edward II frequently recovered presentations on such grounds, 
while Edward III claimed them from the time of his grandfather.* 
During the voidance of the papacy after the death of Clement V 
good use was made of the opportunity to disturb alien provisors 
and to reverse some of the triumphs which Edward I had found 
it expedient to allow the pope to enjoy. It was in 1314 that 
William of Brescia, the famous Italian physician attached to the 
papal court,” was dispossessed of the prebend of Buckden.? The 
same year George of Ivrea (G. de Solerio de Iporegia)* was deprived 
of the prebend of Rampton in order to make way for William de 
Bevercotes, the king’s chancellor in Scotland, who had been 
promised special favours in the way of preferment by Edward I, 
but whose expectations had not yet been fulfilled.’ In both cases 
the king claimed the presentation by reason of a voidance in the 
time of Edward I, and similar claims to other benefices were made 
about this time.* Neither were such proceedings abandoned after 
John XXII’s accession. In 1317 Luca Fieschi and Gaucelin 
d’Eause, the two cardinals sent to make peace between England 
and Scotland, protested on behalf of those who had been thus 
deprived of their benefices, and as a result Edward II appointed 
certain justices to examine their petitions ;* but the practice 
was by no means discontinued. The next year Gabriel de Canville 
(de Camilla), one of Cardinal Fieschi’s chaplains, lost his prebend 


in the church of Salisbury (Grimstone and Yatminster), the king 


' Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1340-3, p. 301 (Wetwang). 

* Appointed papal physician by Boniface VIII, he died at the papal court in 1326. 
He was archdeacon of Boulogne, one of the archdeacons of Cologne, and prebendary 
of Paris and Brescia : Mélanges d’ Archéologie et d’ Histoire (Ecole Frangaise de Rome), 
ii. 442-5 ; Mollat, 6041, 6964. Edward I had claimed the right of presentation to 
Buckden on the death of Bishop Sutton, but after considerable opposition the dean 
and chapter admitted William’s proctor c. 1300: Cal. of Pap. Let., i. 595; Cal. of Pat. 
Rolls, 1292-1301, pp. 481, 492. 

‘ Granted to William de Ayreminne 17 August 1314: Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1313-17, 
pp. 165, 176 ; Rymer, ii, pt. i, p. 400. 

‘ George of Ivrea, a papal chaplain, had been admitted to the prebend in 1298: 
Reg. Romeyn, ii. 220-1. He died c. 1332: Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 358. 

In 1311 he had been given St. Peter’s, Northampton, as a partial fulfilment of 
the promised preferment : Cal. of Chancery Warrants, 1244-1326, p. 343. Rampton 
was granted to him 18 September 1314, and the king’s right was recovered against the 
archbishop, but in spite of the judgement Bevercotes met with some opposition and 
he did not obtain possession until 5 October 1315: Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1313-17, pp. 175-6; 
ibid., 1317-21, p. 285; Le Neve, iii. 453. Professor Hamilton Thompson tells me that 
on that date Reg. Greenfield, ii, fo. 22d, notes the collation to Bevercotes on the failure 
of George of Ivrea to appear. For attempting to draw Bevercotes into the Roman 
court, George was sentenced to pay damages of £2,000 to the king and £1,000 to 
Bevercotes, and his prebend in the church of Lincoln (Banbury) was sequestrated. In 
1327 he was pardoned and allowed to keep Banbury, but, in spite of several mandates 
from the pope, Bevercotes remained in possession of Rampton: Plac. Abbrev., pp. 338, 
343; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, p. 12; ibid., 1330-4, p. 13; Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 
223, 449. 

* e.g. Nassington: Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1313-17, p. 162. 

* Rymer, ii, pt. i, p. 349. 
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claiming the presentation by a similar title.1 The papal reserva- 
tion of benefices resigned by pluralists was countered by a host 
of such claims. The presentation to Beddington, it was said, 
belonged to the king by reason of a former vacancy during the 
voidance of the priory of Bermondsey.” A similar claim was made 
with regard to Ibstock. Albrighton, it was found, had fallen 
vacant between September 1307 and October 1308, when Bishop 
Langton’s temporalities had been seized into the king’s hands," 
and Arreton at the time when Edward I had seized the temporali- 
ties of the prior of Carisbrooke ; 4 while the incumbents of Long 
Newton and Washington, it was now discovered, had been 
deprived of those benefices after the death of Bishop Kellawe and 
before the restoration of the temporalities of Durham to Beaumont 
in 1317.5 Similar claims could be and were advanced in the case 
of benefices which became vacant by the death of a papal chaplain 
or a cardinal, &c.® 

In many cases the king’s presentee not only obtained admission 
but remained in final possession of the benefice. Fierce opposition 
was made by dispossessed aliens and appeals were addressed to the 
papal court, but the usual measures were taken to render them 
ineffective. If the provisor should succeed in getting the sentence 
of the papal court published in England, his opponent would then 
outwit him by fraudulently resigning the benefice.* The king 
granted it to some one else who undertook to maintain his right, 
and recourse had again to be made to Avignon in order to obtain 
a mandate against the new possessor. Thus a suit might be 
continued almost indefinitely. It happened in the case of the 
dispute over the treasurership of York, and here even the death 
of Bedewynd, while his appeal was pending before the pope, did 

* Rymer, ii, pt.i, pp.401, 439; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1317-21, pp. 146,377. Jones suggests 
that Thomas de Stanton, the king’s presentee, was the same as the person of that name 
who had previously held the office of subdean: Fasti Ecclesiae Sarisberiensis, pp. 329, 389. 

* Reg. Sandale, p. 95. The last voidance of Bermondsey was in 1312: Cal. of Pat. 
Rolls, 1307-13, p. 505. 

* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1317-21, p. 270. Ingelard de Warley was instituted 26 May 
1308, on the presentation of John de la Warre : Reg. Langton, fos. 27 (b) and 28(b). 

* Reg. Sandale, p. 267. 

5 Record Office, Coram Rege Rolls, Hilary, 12 Edw. II, m. 97 and 97 d. No particulars 
are given and the record of the suit is very brief. The bishop acknowledged that the 
presentation belonged to the king, and judgement was given accordingly. John of 
Gergeaux, it seems, did resign Long Newton during the vacancy, for at that time 
Richard de Insula was instituted : Dixon, op. cit. p. 381; cf. Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 177. 
In the case of Washington there is no record of the deprivation in the Durham registers, 
but several complaints were made against the rector for neglect: Reg. Palat. Dunel- 
mense (Rolls Series), ii. 752; iv. 412-13. 

* e.g. in 1326, after the death of G. de Tilheto, a papal chaplain, Robert de Ayleston 
was presented to the archdeaconry of Wiltshire by reason of a voidance in the time 
of Edward I: Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1324-7, p. 254; Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 371; Jones, 
Fasti Ecclesiae Sarisberiensis, pp. 170-1. 

* Cal. of Pap. Let., iii. 170: cf. Norwell Overhall (Southwell), Le Neve, iii. 437; 
Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 528. 
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not end the dispute, for it was then declared that Bedewynd had 
previously exchanged it for another benefice with William de la 
Mare, a kinsman of the archbishop of York. 

The king sometimes had to give way. He might revoke his 
presentation out of respect for the papal claimant and give him 
permission to retain the benefice for life.2 At other times, as in 
the case of the prebend of Ketton, a compromise was effected; the 
king bought off the opposition by granting the dispossessed in- 
cumbent another benefice of equal or greater value.? More often 
the pope’s triumphs were the outcome of the political situation. 
When the king needed the pope’s aid and goodwill, he showed less 
determination in pursuing his claims to benefices and occasionally 
gave the provisor permission to prosecute his business in England. 
Such concessions, it will be found, occurred most frequently about 
1324-5, when the ill feeling between England and France had 
come tu a head, in the early years of Edward III’s reign, and again 
about 1337-8, when the king was anxious to keep on good terms 
with the papal mediators sent to prevent a fresh outbreak of war 
with France: not that Edward III desired peace, but because 
the negotiation gave him time to prepare for war. Even then the 
provisor only obtained the benefice on sufferance. The king did 
not deny his title, and when such concessions were made care was 
taken to insert some clause ‘ saving the royal right’. At some 
later more favourable moment the king’s claim was in many cases 
revived. 

The dispute over Leighton Buzzard, a prebend in the church 
of Lincoln, furnishes an example of this kind, and as it also 
illustrates the opportune manner in which royal claims were 
advanced, it may be of interest to follow it in some detail. It is 
not easy to reconstruct the minute particulars of the story, for the 
facts as they appear in the plea rolls are not quite in accordance 
with those given in a letter sent by the king to the pope, and in 
neither case do they tally with the list of incumbents contained 
in Le Neve ; but the following appears to have been the sequence 
of events. The prebend became vacant by the death of Hugh de 
Normanton in the autumn or late summer of 1318. It was 
claimed by James de Berkeley, who, at the king’s request, had 
been granted the expectation of a prebend at Lincoln in the 
previous July and also by John du Puy-Barsac (de Podio Barsaco), 
who had received a similar provision two years earlier. In 
November the king granted the benefice to William de Ayreminne 

1 Ibid. pp. 316, 344, 379, 400; Rymer, ii, pt. ii, p. 826; Select Cases before the 
King’s Council, loc. cit. 

* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1313-17, p. 353 (Nassington). 

* Rymer, ii, pt. i, p. 419. 


* Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 124,175. The provision to John also included the expectation 
of a dignity : Mollat, 1576. 
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by reason of the voidance of the bishopric in the time of Edward I,! 
but though according to Le Neve’s list it seems probable that the 
king’s claim was well founded, it was not at first pursued any 
farther. There was sufficient reason for this, for though Berkeley's 
title was not so good as that of his rival, he had some hope of 
obtaining the benefice ; possibly he had actually secured possession, 
and the king would have no desire to frustrate him.? Indeed 
Ayreminne already held Buckden, another rich prebend in the 
same church; so it would be of little advantage to him to secure 
Leighton Buzzard, for he could not retain both. The royal pre- 
sentation was intended merely as a precaution in case the alien’s 
claim should be enforced. In 1319, however, a papal mandate 
was sent ordering the archbishop of Canterbury and others to 
proceed to the execution of John’s letters of provision and to 
put him in possession of Leighton Buzzard;* hence it became 
advisable to take further steps with regard to the king’s claim. 
The alien claimant was summoned to appear three weeks after 
Easter to answer for having opposed the king’s right of presenta- 
tion, and on the death of Dalderby, bishop of Lincoln, the king 
seized the opportunity to strengthen his own claim. On 21 January 
1320, the day after the see became void, Ayreminne was again 
presented, and subsequently the dean and chapter were summoned 
to answer to a similar plea on the same day.‘ In both suits 
judgement was given for the king, but in one the presentation 
was claimed by reason of the voidance of the see in Edward I's 
time and in the other by reason of the present voidance. The 
cases were very brief. In the first John du Puy-Barsac failed to 
appear, and judgement was thereupon given against him by 
default. In the second the king’s side claimed that the benefice 
became vacant by the death of Hugh de Normanton, and was still 
vacant when the temporalities came into the king’s hands. The 
dean and chapter recognized that the benefice was vacant and in 
the king’s gift, but denied they hadimpeded him; and so no penalty 
was imposed. Nothing at all was said about Berkeley. The plan 
seems to have been that nothing should actually be done to disturb 
his right, but should the pope pursue his opposition farther, then 
the prebends should simply be changed round between him and 
Ayreminne. Thus in the case of two prebends where papal rights 
had been disregarded, the dispute would be made more com- 


1 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1317-21, p. 239. Edward St. John had obtained the prebend 
by papal provision in April 1301, that is, not long after Bishop Dalderby received the 
temporalities : Le Neve, ii. 170. 

* On 20 October 1318 Berkeley was instituted to the archdeaconry of Huntingdon, 
to which he had been collated by the pope, and for this reason it may have been thought 
excusable to give him the first vacant prebend: Le Neve, ii. 50. 

® Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 184. 

* Record Office, Coram Rege Rolls, Easter, 13 Edw. II, m. 38 d and m. 41. 
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plicated. In June Berkeley was cited to appear at Avignon, and 
about a fortnight later the question of the exchange was broached.! 
As the temporalities were still in the king’s hands it would be a 
simple matter; the two prebendaries had merely to resign and the 
king could then juggle with them as he pleased. Whether Berkeley 
ever was in possession of Leighton Buzzard is a little doubtful, 
but the king certainly represented the case in that light in a letter 
sent to the pope at the end of 1321. Here he declares that the 
benefice became vacant by the free resignation of Berkeley at the 
time when the bishopric was void, and that he then gave it, in 
accordance with the royal right, of which he believes no one can 
be ignorant, to his clerk William de Ayreminne. John du Puy- 
Barsac, he continues, has opposed him on the ground that he 
accepted the prebend before the bishop’s death, but since he never 
obtained possession this cannot invalidate the royal right. The 
pope is therefore asked to induce John to desist and to excuse 
Ayreminne from answering the citation to the papal court, for 
the king cannot move from his right nor suffer anything to be 
done in prejudice thereof.2, Indeed, on this occasion Edward II 
showed great persistence in the maintenance of his claim. John 
de Stratford, who was at this time sent to Avignon to negotiate 
with the pope concerning Scotland, the truce with that country 
having now expired, and on other business, was given instructions 
to protest against the injuries done to the Crown, especially with 
regard to the prebends of Leighton Buzzard and Milton, about 
which there was another dispute between pope and king. Stratford, 
it is well known, won the pope’s favour rather than the king’s 
during his mission to the Holy See, and after his return was 
summoned to give an account of his actions, first before the king’s 
court and then in parliament. He was particularly criticized for 
his conduct in the matter of these two prebends. To the king’s 
petition John XXII had replied that nothing could be done while 
the suits were still pending at the papal court. He had declared 
that the disputes between him and the king were due, not to his 
own encroachments on royal rights, but to the greed of certain 
clerks, and he had urged Stratford to tell Edward II not to support 
those who stirred up strife in this way, for he himself would provide 
for the king’s clerks whenever the king desired him to do so. After 
this reply, Stratford, who had been empowered by the king’s 
nominees to secure a peaceful settlement, had submitted to the 
(ecision of the papal court and resigned the two prebends. In 


' Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 197; Cal. of Chancery Warrants, 1244-1326, p. 509. Ayre- 
minne was again granted the prebend of Leighton Buzzard 15 July 1320, five days 
before the temporalities were restored to Burghersh, and Berkeley obtained Buckden: 
Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1317-21, p- 90; Le Neve, ii. 14, 119. 

* Rymer, ii, pt. i, p. 466. 
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answer to the complaints brought against him he declared that 
care had been taken to preserve the royal rights unharmed, but 
Edward II was not satisfied with his explanations as to the way 
in which this had been done.! At the beginning of 1324, therefore, 
the king granted the prebend of Leighton Buzzard to Master 
William de Weston, another of his clerks, and the justices were 
ordered to send the records of the two pleas tried in 1320 into the 
chancery.” But the difficulties with France, which soon became 
serious, forced Edward II to change his attitude. In September 
1324 he agreed that Gaillard de la Mothe, the cardinal whose 
right was disputed, should keep the prebend of Milton for life, 
and in the following February the proctor of John du Puy-Barsac 
was given permission to prosecute his master’s business in England, 
and John eventually obtained possession of Leighton Buzzard. 
This, however, was not the end of the story. The king’s claim 
was revived in 1342, but the presentation was revoked soon after- 
wards because it was said that it had been made in the belief 
that John was dead, and this was now found to be false. ft was 
not long, however, before he did die, and on 9 September 1343 the 
pope granted the prebend to a nephew of Elie de Talleyrand, 
cardinal of St. Peter ad Vincula, at the cardinal’s request.> Such a 
provision could not be suffered to take effect, and ten days later 
Edward III granted the benefice to John de Pipe. The records, 
which still remained in the chancery, were now sent to the justices 
of the bench, who were ordered to examine them. They declared 
that the judgement there recorded had never been executed, and 
a writ was therefore sent to the bishop commanding him to admit 
the king’s presentee.6 This was done, and Pipe appears to have 
enjoyed possession until his death in 1361. 

How far the king himself was personally responsible for this 
policy, and how far it was the work of his officials, it would be 
difficult to determine. In many cases the benefice was bestowed 
on some clerk who enjoyed considerable royal favour, and for 
whom the king was anxious to procure preferment; and in the 
‘ suits whereby the extension of the prerogative was established 
Edward I and his successor were, no doubt, deeply concerned. 
They were determined also to keep the richest English benefices 
out of the hands of aliens who were not likely to be of any service 
in the advancement of the king’s interests at the papal court, or 
who, like Elie de Talleyrand, were the subjects of their political 

' Rymer, ii, pt. i, pp. 542 ff. 


2 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1321-4, p. 364. One of Weston’s servants was sent to receive 
the records: Coram Rege Rolls, loc. cit. 


* Rymer, loc. cit. p. 568 ; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1324-7, pp. 93, 119 ; 1327-30, p. 553. 
* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1340-3, pp. 399, 438. 

> Cal. of Pap. Let., iii. 128, 165. He died at the papal court. 

® Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1343-5, pp. 121, 184, 217. 
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enemies.! But once the prerogative right was made clear many 
needy clerks would make it their business to hunt out or invent 
some neglected royal right of presentation. There was perhaps 
some truth in the pope’s remark that the multitude of these 
disputes was due to the greed of those who were seeking prefer- 
ment. Their cupidity, indeed, equalled that of those who flocked 
to Avignon in the hope of obtaining provisions, and the position 
with regard to royal and papal claims was exactly the same. Such 
clerks did not scruple to oppose men of their own country. Pro- 
vided they saw a chance of securing some benefice for themselves, 
it mattered little to them whether the provisor, whose right they 
were disturbing, was an alien or one of the king’s own subjects.* 
Some would find it more profitable to seek preferment at Avignon, 
others would find it easier to obtain benefices by applying to the 
king, while there were, no doubt, many like John de Wodeford 
who found favour at both courts and advanced papal or royal 
claims with complete impartiality.» Thus it was possible for a 
situation to arise in which an English clerk, backed by his friends 
and kinsmen, fiercely contended for possession of a benefice from 
which he sought to drive the incumbent by raking up some papal 
claim. Such a dispute over the prebend of Bedminster (Salisbury) 
threatened to become so serious that the sheriff was ordered to 
go there in person and prohibit any breach of the peace.’ In this 


1 flie, later cardinal of St. Peter ad Vincula, was brother to Archibald, count of 
Périgord, and cousin to the king of France. John XXII bestowed on him many 
English benefices, and a good deal of opposition was made to these provisions. In 
1324 his goods were seized on the ground that his brother had taken part with the 
king of France and his army in Gascony: Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 208, 211, 218, 470. 

* Encouraged perhaps by the success with which provisions to other benefices 
vacated by pluralists had been opposed, Guy Bretoun (Breton) obtained a presentation 
to the church of Wold Newton, and thereby ousted the provisor, Philip de Daventre. 
The latter, who had been given the benefice at the request of the king’s brother Edmund, 
presented a petition in parliament declaring that the claim was unjust. He said that 
the bishop’s attorney would not defend the suit of quare impedit concerning this 
benefice, but had made a false recognizance of the king’s right: Cal. of Chancery 
Warrants, 1244-1326, p- 498. 

* Chaplain and surgeon to Edward III. In 1331 he secured papal letters conferring 
on him the prebend of Oxgate (St. Paul’s), vacated by Ayreminne six years earlier, 
but he did not obtain possession until 1338 when, the see of London being void, he 
was presented by the king: Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 327,410; Hennesey, p.41. In 1329 
he was presented to Broadchalk by reason of a voidance in the time of Edward I, but in 
pursuing his claim to this benefice he appears to have thought it better to rely on 
& previous provision giving him the expectation of a prebend in the collegiate church of 
Wilton. Here he was unsuccessful. The’ king’s right was eventually tried in 1334, 
when judgement was given in his favour, though there is evidence to show that the 
king had exercised his right of presentation to the benefice after the death of the 
abbess Petronella, the time from which he took his title, and that his presentee John 
de Berewyk obtained possession: Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, pp. 411-12; ibid., 
1327-30, p. 460; Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 277, 398; Phillips, Institutiones Clericorum in 
comitatu Wiltoniae, 1297-1810, pp. 3, 8, 10, 26; Record Office, Coram Rege Rolls, 
Mich., 8 Edw. III, Rex m. 31 ff. In 1333 he was presented to the prebend of Grimstone 
and Yatminster by reason of a voidance in the time of Edward II, and this was suc- 
cessfully vindicated (cf. infra, p. 525,n.2). * Cal. of Close Rolls, 1333-7, p. 119. 
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case the provisor, Richard de Hale, was in the service of Robert 
Wyville, bishop bf Salisbury.!_ As one would expect, the claimant, 
whether he be a papal or a royal nominee, will often be found to 
have had some previous connexion with the diocese in which the 
benefice was situated or with those to whom the patronage 
belonged, sufficient at any rate to explain how it was he gleaned 
the necessary information. Such presentations were sometimes 
made, it appears, without the king’s personal knowledge or 
approval.” 

Granted the king’s right to present regardless of the rules of 
lapse, his claim was in many cases well founded, but the aptness 
with which such claims were advanced arouses suspicions that 
they were not always sound. Occasionally the judgement given 
in the king’s court was proved by records to have been unjust, and 
the collation was accordingly revoked,* while in other instances 
it is not difficult to see from institution lists and other sources 
that the decision of the court did not accord with the true facts. 
There was doubtless a certain amount of connivance on the part of 
the bishops, many of whom were royal officials and had previously 
benefited by similar presentations. Certainly such suspicions 
seem justified in the case of Beaumont, bishop of Durham. It was 
one of his household clerks, Manser Marmion, who was presented 
to Long Newton in 1318; so it is not surprising to find that no 
defence was made against the king’s suit. It was the same clerk 
who later claimed the rich benefice of Houghton-le-Spring in 
opposition to Anibaldo Gaetani, cardinal of St. Laurence in Lucina.° 
Leaving on one side, however, the question of connivance, it was 
difficult for the ecclesiastical patron to disprove the king’s title. 
If he resisted and then failed to win the case, he ran the risk of 
incurring a heavy fine or even the loss of his temporalities.6 Many 
preferred to escape such hazards by acknowledging the king’s 
claim at once. It was useless, as Archbishop Corbridge learned 
to his cost, to allege a papal provision or mandate as an excuse. 
Even if the ordinary based his opposition on other grounds, he 
was seldom successful, for the considerable advantage which the 

' Reg. Shrewsbury (Som. Rec. Soc.), p. 125. 

* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1340-3, p. 428. Robert de Kildesby, who craftily procured 
the letters patent without the king’s knowledge, was brother to William de Kildesby, 
the king’s secretary ; Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 591; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1343-5, p. 15. In- 
numerable presentations were made in favour of these two clerks. 

' Nassington, Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1327--30, pp. 191, 226, 340: cf. clause 3 of an 
ordinance for the clergy made in 1351, Statutes of the Realm, 25 Edw. III, stat. 6. 

‘ Edward II showed some hesitancy about pursuing his claim, and Richard de 
Insula, the previous incumbent, seems to have remained in possession: Cal. of Pat. 
Rolls, 1317-21, p. 217 ; Cal. of Close Rolls, 1318-23, pp. 27, 716. 

® Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, pp. 188,320. In the end John XXII accepted the 
cardinal’s resignation and gave the benefice to Manser: Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 357. 


* In clause 6 of the ordinance for the clergy of 1351 it was promised that the 
temporalities should not be taken for such reasons. 
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king enjoyed placed the defendant in an unfair position. The 
king, unlike other plaintiffs, was allowed to shift his ground ; and 
so, if his claim broke down on the plea originally put forward, 
he could always fall back on some other. Unless his opponent 
could produce the necessary documents to show that the facts 
alleged on the plaintiff's side were false, his only recourse was to 
place himself on the country, not a very reliable method. The 
verdict of the jurors often shows that they had more respect for 
the power of the Crown than for the truth.? In another connexion 
John X XII objected to the barbarous custom or rather corruption 
of abiding by the decision of twelve witnesses, etiam si de creduli- 
tate deponant, to the prejudice of ecclesiastical liberty. He might 
with reason have complained of the way in which it was used to 
defraud him of his rights of collation. 

It is in fact no exaggeration to say that, whenever the king 
was determined that a provisor should not obtain possession of 
some particular benefice, no circumstances made it impossible for 
a royal claim to be successfully advanced. New circumstances 
gave rise to new claims. In 1343, for example, when it was 
desired to prevent Cardinal Talleyrand from securing the deanery 
of York, it was asserted that even the right to fill elective benefices 
belonged to the king while the temporalities were in his hands. 
The deanery, it was argued, had originally been in the archbishop’s 
gift, and though, by some composition between him and the 
chapter, the latter might have acquired the right to elect, such 
an agreement could not be held to diminish the patronage enjoyed 
by the king during a vacancy. Moreover, it is probable that 
laymen allowed the king to claim presentations to benefices which 
they themselves, owing to the regulations about neglected claims, 
could not assert. In 1327 Edward III presented one of his clerks 
to the rectory of Fishlake on the ground that it was vacant when 
the temporalities of the priory of Lewes were seized during the 
war with France in 1324, in spite of the fact that the temporalities 
had at that time been handed over to John de Warenne, ear! of 


* Year Book, 5 Edw. II (Selden Soc.), p. xlvii. 

? In later suits concerning the prebends of Grimstone and Yatminster and of 
Broadchalk this is apparent. In both cases the jurors failed to appear on the appointed 
day,and the verdict was eventually taken in the presence of one of the justices itinerant. 
In the former case the king’s side declared that the benefice became vacant by the 
death of Gabriel de Canville, that is in 1319, and was still vacant when the temporali- 
ties of the bishopric of Salisbury came into the king’s hands on the death of Bishop 
Mortival in 1330, whereas the bishop declared that it was still held by Thomas de 
Stanton, who had been admitted by reason of the presentation made on the occasion 
of the earlier suit. Record Office, Coram Rege Rolls, Easter, 8 Edw. III, Rex m. 7; 
Mich., 19 Edw. III, m. 104 ff.: for the time of Canville’s death see Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 
186. An entry on the patent rolls shows that Stanton was in possession of the prebend in 
June 1324, though, according to Jones, he was not admitted until 1334: Cal. of Pat. 
Rolls, 1321-4, p. 431; Fasti Ecclesiae Sarisberiensis, p. 389. 

* Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. p. 434. * Year Book, 17 Edw. III (Rolls Series), p. 525 ff. 
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Surrey, the descendant of the founder. John XXII about the 
same time had given the benefice to Master Peter Vaurelli, a 
clerk attached to the household of the pope’s nephew, Arnaud 
de Via, cardinal of St. Eustace, and for some time the provisor 
was unable to obtain possession. In 1328 the king eventually 
abandoned his claim, not, however, it seems on account of any 
objections raised by the earl, but simply because he did not deem 
it wise at that time to oppose the cardinal’s wishes.! Had it 
seemed desirable to remedy the flaw in the king’s title, it is 
probable that a way could have been found. The king might 
have brought a quare impedit against the earl, who could, had he 
chosen, have ended the dispute by granting the presentation to the 
king for that turn. Such a practice was certainly used in order 
to defraud bishops of their right of lapse, and though in 1314 
the opinion of the court was ‘ that time doth not run against the 
king when he recovereth of his own title, but if he recover in 
virtue of the grant of another then time will run ’,? this appears 
to have changed before 1351.3 

So successful was the policy pursued in England that it is 
not surprising to find that a similar policy of extending the right 
of regale was adopted in France about 1334. It was claimed too 
that such questions could be tried in the royal courts only, though 
it is true that the decisions of the parlement appear to have been 
more equitable than those of the English courts. Not only is 
it probable that the French king was copying the example set 
by Edward I and his successors, but it is also not unlikely that 
John XXII may have owed something to the same source when 
he decided that papal rights of collation should no longer be 
restricted by a time limit. It may well have been that the claims 
made by the English king were forcibly brought to the notice of 
the future pope at the time of the Council of Vienne, when he 
was charged with the duty of classifying the grievances made by 
the clergy against the oppressions of the secular power. It is 
certain that he then learned, as he acknowledged in a letter to 
Edward IT in 1318, how in England, more than anywhere else, 
the church was oppressed and its liberties trampled underfoot.’ 
In spite of Edward II’s weakness and his apparent anxiety to 


1 Cal. of Pap. Let., ii. 264; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, pp. 123, 228, 315, 334, 453 ; 
Rot. Parl., ii. 20, 45. 

* Year Book, 8 Edw. II, pp. 166-79. 

* To provide a remedy against this it was declared in clause 7 of the ordinance for 
the clergy of 1351 that ordinaries should in such cases be received to counterplead 
the title taken for the king, though they claimed nothing in the patronage. 

* Mollat, La Collation des bénéfices, &c., pp. 126-8. 

§ Valois, ‘Jacques Duese, Pape sous le nom de Jean XXII’, in Histoire Littéraire de la 
France, xxxiv. 402. The letter itself is given in full by Guérard, Documents Pontificaux 
sur la Gascogne, i. 116-21. 
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keep on good terms with the pope, there was no timid submission 
to the enlargement of papal claims, and long before the antipapal 
statutes of 1351 and 1353 methods of protection were devised. 
Pope and king both learned something from the tactics of the 
other, and both trusted to the law as the chief weapon for defence 
or attack. The one relied on decrees which were drawn up with 
careful foresight and rigidly enforced, while the other relied on the 
flexibility of the prerogative and on the skillof those loyal servants, 
the king’s justices. AnN DEELEY. 
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Lhe Miltary Expedition of Sir Charles 


Morgan to Germany, 1627-9 


HEN Christian IV of Denmark entered the Thirty Years’ war 
in 1625, he expected to receive powerful assistance, particu- 
larly from his nephew Charles I of England. In the hope that the 
new champion of the protestant cause would restore his sister and 
brother-in-law Elizabeth and Frederick to their lost Palatinate 
lands, Charles in June 1625 promised Christian a monthly payment 
of £30,000 until a quota of 6,000 foot and 1,000 horse could be 
furnished.t_ The promise was repeated in the following November 
by the treaty of The Hague, an alliance formed between England, 
Denmark, and the United Provinces.2, Of the English subsidy, 
an initial payment of £46,000 was the last ; for the first parliament 
of Charles I refused sufficient funds, while the second parliament 
not only refused the necessary grants, but expressed its complete 
disapproval of the conduct of foreign affairs by the impeachment 
of the favourite Buckingham.* 

To Christian, deserted by his allies, the inevitable disaster came 
at Lutter on 17 August 1626, when Tilly, reinforced by some of 
Wallenstein’s regiments, completely defeated the Danish army. 
The news reached Charles on 12 September. Now that the damage 
was done, he spoke of sending 10,000 men to his uncle’s assistance. 
For their payment he even went so far as to order the sale of 
40,000 ounces of plate at five shillings the ounce, plate which, 
according to a contemporary estimate, had cost his progeni- 
tors four times that amount. He hastened to Whitehall from 
Theobalds,® and for four hours discussed with the council his 
uncle’s desperate position. The suggestion was here made to send 
him the four English regiments in the Dutch service whose term 
of service would expire in November. Charles also pressed the 
council to agree that all who refused to pay on the issue of privy 
seals should be sent abroad to serve under the Danish king. At 

' Instructions to Anstruther, 10 May 1625; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, 
vi, fo. 72. 

' Sues in Roe, Negotiations in his Embassy to the Ottoman Porte, p. 464. 

3 Gardiner, History of England, v. 344-8; vi. 98-121. 

* To Rev. Joseph Mead, 15 September 1626 ; Court and Times of Charles I, i. 145. 

5 Finetti Philoxenis, p. 184. 
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the end of the council’s session, Charles sent for the Danish 
ambassador, and assured him that he would stake his crown and 
his life in his master’s defence. With the tears almost standing 
in his eyes, he reminded the Dane that he was in distress for his 
own personal ends. And yet, a month later, Rosencrantz was 
pleading with the council that the four regiments should be dis- 
patched from the Netherlands, and above all, money to prevent 
a mutiny in the Danish army.’ 

When the report of the coming of the English regiments 
reached Christian, he gave public signs of his great pleasure. His 
hopes were immediately dashed to the ground when he received 
a letter from Rosencrantz to the effect that Charles and Bucking- 
ham had decided that the troops were to be otherwise employed. 
It was not until the beginning of November that it was finally 
decided to send the regiments, and arrangements were made for 
paying them temporarily.’ 

Until the last moment, the question of the command appears 
to have been unsettled. It was offered to Lord Willoughby, who 
the month before had led an unsuccessful naval expedition to 
the Bay of Biscay. He declined, alleging ‘indisposition of body’. 
Edward Cecil, Lord Wimbledon, was expected to fill his place ; 4 
but the final choice fell on Sir Charles Morgan,’ a soldier of reputa- 
tion and some thirty years’ experience. He had distinguished 
himself under the Veres in the Dutch wars, and was knighted 
for his services. In 1622 he commanded the English troops at the 
siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, and in 1625 was in Breda when that 
city was captured by Spinola.* The Venetian ambassador at The 
Hague spoke of him as the best of the subordinate officers in this 
campaign.’ Morgan was to carry with him a jewel belonging to 
Charles valued at £100,000, which was to be pawned for the king 
of Denmark. When Christian heard of this arrangement, he was 
bitterly disappointed. Not only did the supposed value of the 
jewel fall far short of the £600,000 due to him by the treaty of 
The Hague, but there was no prospect of raising any money at 
allon jewels. ‘ Let God and the world judge,’ he wrote to England, 
‘whether this be answerable or Christian-like dealing.’ ® 


' Gardiner, vi. 140. 

* Rosencrantz to the Privy Council; undated, but speaks of a month passing since 
the news of the battle of Lutter had arrived. State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, vii, 
fo. 241. 3 Gardiner, vi. 145. 

* To Rev. Joseph Mead, 17 November 1626 ; Court and Times, i. 170. 

* [Conway] to Morgan, 24 November ; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, vii, fo. 238. 

* Sir Charles Morgan (1575?-1642) in Dictionary of National Biography ; George T. 
Clarke, Limbus Patrum Morganiae et Glamorganiae, p. 327. 

* Contarini’s dispatch, 4 November 1624 ; Cal. of State Papers, Venetian, xviii. 478. 

* Statement by the king of Denmark, 26 February 1627, endorsed: ‘ K. of 
Denmarkes pretences of what is due from England’; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, 
viii, fo. 14. 
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The expedition began most inauspiciously. The strength of 
the regiments when they entered the Danish service was 5,013; 
but in March 1627 only 2,472 embarked at Enkhuizen on the 
Zuyder Zee.1 Morgan, in a towering rage, gives the following 
account of the loss of more than one half of his army: ‘ At our 
embarking I find most of our best men run away, through the 
ill usage of their officers.’ Most of these officers he writes are of 
Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, or Middle Temple, where they have learned to 
play the mauvais garcon that they can hardly be made fit to know what 
belongs to command, but in time I hope to bring them to better experience, 
or else I'll show them the way to break their necks. 


Among the missing were captains, sergeants, and drummers, whose 
names deserved to be ‘nailed on the gallows, being themselves 
officers and partly cause of the running away of the rest. In all 
the thirty-seven years I have been in the service ’, complained 
Sir Charles, ‘ I was never troubled with such a confusion as these 
four regiments have put me to at the present ’.? 

Christian wished Morgan to land on the Weser near Bremen, 
but he had already arranged to disembark the troops on the Elbe 
and he did not wish to change his plan. The king, hearing of 
their arrival, wrote to Charles: ‘ They are so few that they are 
almost unprofitable.’* Even so, to show his appreciation, he 
offered Morgan the generalship of all his infantry.5 To bring the 
number up to the requirements, men were pressed against their 
will, in some cases for refusing to pay the forced loan.* There is 
one remarkable case of fifty Essex men who on refusing to pay 
the loan would not accept the press money, and the privy council 
saw no way out but to rescind the order of their impressment.’ 
There were constant mutinies among the recruits.§ One body of 
men billeted in the London suburbs terrorized the inhabitants ’ 
until they were driven on board the ships on pain of death ; but 
some hundred broke away while embarking.!° By such methods 
the muster-roll on 6 June was brought up to 4,913.1 

1 Strength of the four regiments since their entrance into the service of the king of 
Denmark, 8 November 1627; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, viii, fo. 369. 

* Morgan to Conway, 13/23 March; Morgan to Conway, 17/27 March 1627; 
ibid. viii, fos. 41, 52. 

8 Anstruther to Morgan, 27 Feburary ; Morgan to Conway, 13/23 March ; ibid. 
viii, fos. 22, 43. 

* Christian to Charles, 9/19 April ; ibid. viii, fo. 70. 

5 Anstruther to Conway, 20 April; ibid. viii, fo. 79. 

® Gardiner, vi. 165; Rushworth, i. 422. 
7 Meade to Stuteville, 17 March, 24 March; Court and Times, i. 207, 208. 

® Conway to the council, 23 April; Wimbledon to the council, 23 April; Cal. of 
State Papers, Dom., 1627-8, pp. 146, 147. 

® To Rev. Joseph Mead, 13 April; Court and Times, i. 217. 

© Conway to the earl of Manchester; Captain Gosnald and Saltonstall to the 
council, 23 April; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1627-8, p. 146. 


" Strength of the four regiments, 8 November; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, 
viii, fo. 369. 
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Christian had begun the building of a sconce on the Weser, 
two miles above Bremen, to prevent Tilly from obtaining supplies 
from that city. Now, hearing that the enemy was marching 
towards the fortification, the king ordered Morgan to protect it. 
Accordingly, towards the end of April, Morgan, reinforced by 
1,000 Scots of ‘MacKeye’s regiment’,) a German regiment 
(Hatzfeld’s), and a few hundred horse, took up his quarters at 
Achim, about ten miles south-east of Bremen.? In June Morgan 
moved his camp to the junction of the rivers Weser and Aller. 
The general’s letters are full of complaints. The forts were weak 
and there was danger of attack from across the river, which was 
now fordable. His strongest regiment, Hatzfeld’s, a company of 
Scots, and the best regiment of horse, had been recalled by 
Christian, and half of those remaining were untried men.? Worst 
of all, the pay was irregular. The officers had an additional com- 
plaint, for Christian had given orders to reduce the companies 
from the nominal 300 to 100 actual men each, and to reduce the 
pay of the officers in proportion.t An order for the July pay 
arrived only in time to prevent a mutiny ; but this did not end 
the matter, for the merchants of neither Hamburg nor Bremen 
would honour the bill. Morgan, in a letter to Carleton, blames 
Sir Robert Anstruther for this confusion, saying the English 
ambassador ‘ goes so along with this king [Christian] in all his 
humours that we suffer and fare much the worse for it’.6 The 
explanation is rather to be found in the failure of the monthly 
payments. Rosencrantz, when he left England in May, carried 
with him only £10,000,° while the jewel had as yet realized no 
money.’ So dissatisfied were the men that Morgan feared that 
if attacked they would turn their backs. It is a wonder that this 
handful of men were not overpowered by the twelve regiments 
of the enemy opposing them. 

As a consolation to the Danish king, Edward Clarke, Bucking- 
ham’s confidant, was sent to him to point out that the expedition 
to the Isle of Rhé was a diversion against a common enemy, 
France, and promising to take steps for the prompt monthly 
payment of the troops.® Clarke set out in August with an order 

1 *MacKeye’s regiment’ had been levied in Scotland in August 1626, by Donald 
Mackay, Baron Reay. It landed at Gliickstadt in October 1626 and spent the winter 


in Holstein: Robert Monro, His Expedition with the worthy Scots Regiment (called 
MacKeye’s Regiment), &c. (1637). 

2 Morgan to Conway, 23 April; Anstruther to Conway, 20 April; State Papers, 
Foreign, Denmark, viii, fos. 86, 76. 

® Morgan to Conway, 12/22 June ; ibid. viii, fo. 132. 

* Morgan to Carleton, 29 June; ibid. viii, fo. 163. 

° Morgan to [Carleton], 8 July ; ibid. viii, fo. 174. 

* [Conway] to Anstruther, 22 May ; ibid. viii, fo. 93. 

? Anstruther to Conway, 11 July; ibid. viii, fo. 182. 

® Morgan to Conway, 23 July ; ibid. viii, fo. 203. 

* Instructions to Clarke, 27 July ; ibid. viii, fo. 213. 
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for a month’s pay and 1,400 pressed men. The hope of pay 
prevented Morgan’s soldiers from disbanding. As to the recruits, 
they lost their colours on their arrival, and then proceeded to 
go off in bands of one or two hundred, some saying that they 
were seeking General Morgan, some that they would go to the 
king to lay complaints before him, while others, ‘seduced by more 
experienced rogues’, were looking for any master who would 
pay them three or four dollars a man.! Anstruther was able to 
recover half of them, though they could have been of little use 
as soldiers. 

All in vain, Christian sent his ambassadors, George Brahe and 
Christian Thomensen, to England with the object of persuading 
Charles to come to terms with France, so that adequate assistance 
might be given against the real enemy. Charles, led by Bucking- 
ham, stubbornly refused to be diverted from the ill-fated French 
war. 

The Danish king’s position was desperate. At the end of July, 
Tilly crossed the Elbe in spite of the stubborn defence of four 
companies of MacKeye’s regiment under the command of Major 
Dunbar, and one hundred English soldiers. A Dutch company 
‘went basely off during the night of the attack’. Wallenstein, 
released by the peace made between Bethlen Gabor, prince of 
Transylvania, and the emperor, met Tilly at Lauenburg towards 
the end of August. With only 8,000 men at his command, 
Christian could offer no resistance to Wallenstein’s victorious army 
of 25,000 men : placing his troops in Krempe, Stade, and Gliick- 
stadt on the Elbe, he and his wife and children fled to Holstein 
in a small open boat. On 13 September, the day of his flight, 
he dispatched a letter to Charles, wherein he laid the blame of 
all his misfortunes on the delaying and denying of the promises 
made to him. The next day 8,000 troops under the command 
of the margrave of Baden were overwhelmed by an army of 
25,000 imperialists at Heiligenhafen. The emperor, at the diet 
of Miilhausen, proclaimed conditions of peace which would have 
banished the king to his island possessions. 

Morgan’s men on the Weser were at this time reduced to about 
2,000 men, though not more than 1,600 were fit for service. Many 
had died of sickness, exposure, and lack of food. With the English 

' Clarke to Conway, 23 August ; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, viii, fo. 253. 

* The ambassadors arrived in London on 24 August, Cal. of State Papers, Venetian, 
xx. 353. Contarini’s dispatches contain many notices of their fruitless negotiation. 
They left for France on 22 December; Finetti Philoxenis, p. 237. See also Charles 
to Buckingham, 1 October ; Hardwicke State Papers, ii. 17. 

* Anstruther to Carleton, 1 August ; extract of Anstruther’s dispatch, 6 August ; 
ibid. viii, fos. 233, 237 ; Monro, op. cit., pp. 10-12. 

* Clarke to Conway, 7/17 September; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, viii, 
fo. 267. 


5 Christian to Charles, 13 September ; ibid. viii, fo. 283. 
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were 700 horse and 1,000 Dutch infantry. There was no money, 
for the paymaster, Julian Calandrini, refused to pay on the bill 
brought by Clarke, alleging that he had already paid out more 
than had been issued in England.? 

Early in September, Morgan was forced out of his sconces and 
crossed the Weser, taking up quarters near Bremen. The count 
of Anholt, Tilly’s lieutenant, with five regiments of foot and five 
of horse, encamped directly across the river. Although they 
outnumbered Morgan three to one, and possessed ordnance, which 
Morgan lacked, they did not cross over. After a month, a letter 
arrived from Christian ordering the force to join him in Jutland. 
But after consultation with the Dutch resident and the Danish 
commissioners at Hamburg, Anstruther had meantime arranged 
for the withdrawal of Morgan’s men into Stade.* Disregarding 
the king’s order, he accepted this offer, and by the sacrifice of most 
of the 150 or 200 musketeers left behind to guard the passage, the 
main body by rapid marches reached Stade in safety.* Arriving 
at the town, he found that no preparations had been made for the 
entertainment of his men, and they were forced to wait outside 
the gates for two days.® There were already 1,000 English troops 
and eight companies of newly arrived Scots in Stade, without 
food or clothing and actually starving in the streets.® 


At length [writes the general] by forcible persuasion rather than by any 
violent means we came into the town. The burghers, but by compulsion, 
would not have any of our men billeted in their houses, the cold winter 
weather is come upon us, our soldiers are bare and naked and no monies 
to be had from Calandrini [the paymaster] neither to officer nor soldier.” 


The troops were soon on the verge of mutiny, while many pre- 
ferred desertion to dying of hunger. Most difficult to manage 
were the ‘ red-shanks ’ [i. e. the Scots], who being ‘ very disorderly 
and rude ’ showed the way to the English troops ‘ to fall into any 
tumult or mischief ’. 


In desperation, the jewel was pawned for 50,000 or 60,000 


' Anstruther to Conway, 29 September; ibid. viii, fo. 312. An abstract of the 
muster-books gives the total number at 4,707 in August, 4,412 men in September, and 
3,764 in October : State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), xxxiv, fo. 241. 

* Extract of Anstruther’s letters, 12 September; Anstruther to Conway, 15 
September ; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, viii, fos. 281, 285. 

* Morgan to [Privy Council ?], 14 October; ibid. viii, fo. 338; Donald Lupton, 
Warre-like Treatise of the Pike, London, 1642, p. 82; extract in Firth, Cromwell's 
Army, p. 396. 

‘ Anstruther to Conway, 22 September; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, viii, 
fo. 298. 

5 Morgan to [Privy Council ?], 14 October ; wt supra. 

* Extract of Anstruther’s letter, 27 September ; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, 
Viii, fo. 308. 

” Morgan to [Privy Council ?], 14 October; ut supra. 


* Sir James Livingstone to , 2 November; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, viii, 
fo. 367. 
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dollars, which sum it was hoped would keep the garrison in 
victuals and ammunition for five weeks.1_ When that was at an 
end, Anstruther succeeded in borrowing 13,000 dollars from the 
English Merchant Adventurers at Hamburg, on a warrant calling 
for a monthly payment of £10,000. The warrant itself was worth- 
less, for Burlamachi, the banker in England in charge of the 
finances of the Danish venture, had given Calandrini orders not 
to pay any more money until further notice. 

At the beginning of the new year (1628), Morgan, despairing of 
assistance, declared, ‘I will not yet abandon myself, nor this place, 
as long with cat and dog (our present diet) we shall be able to 
feed an arm to that strength that it may lift a sword : for this is 
my resolution.’? For a short time outworks were maintained, 
but these soon fell into Tilly’s hands.* One attack by Tilly was 
repulsed with a loss of 500 men to the enemy. 

In March Morgan made a final appeal to Buckingham. His 
troops, he said, ‘seem to be forgotten of all the world’. Their 
money was long spent, provisions were growing shorter every day, 
and there was no assurance of relief. Then he was buoyed up 
by the hope that Christian would send troops to him in Stade, 
for the king had written promising to come to his assistance. 
This promise was not kept, and, deserted both by England and 
Denmark, Morgan was compelled to sign an agreement of sur- 
render on 25 April 1628.5 He would not have permitted his men 
to starve and suffer so long, wrote Morgan, had he not relied 
on the king’s word.® 

By the terms of the surrender, the troops were furnished with 
a convoy to march towards Holland. They were not permitted 
to take service again with the king of Denmark before the elapse 
of six months ; but if they first went to England they were free 
from this obligation.? The weary half-starved men marched out 
with flying colours, ‘drums sounding, armed with their arms, 
burning matches, filled bandoliers, balls in their mouths, according 
to martial custom, and to the honour of valiant soldiers’.8 About 
1,000 sick and wounded were transported to Gliickstadt by ship. 
The rest made their way to Zwolle, where a muster made on 
17 May showed about 1,400 English soldiers and 230 Scotch.° 


? Anstruther to Carleton, 4 October; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, viii, fo. 323. 

* Morgan to Conway, 25 January 1628 ; ibid. ix, fo. 30. 

* Lupton, op. cit., p. 69, extract in Firth, op. cit., p. 395. 

* Morgan to Buckingham, 18 March 1628; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1628-9, p. 25. 

5 Agreement of surrender, 25 April/5 May ; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, ix, 
fo. 113. 

* Morgan to Conway, 3 May; ibid. ix, fo. 127. 

7 Agreement of surrender; ut supra. 

8 Ibid. 

* Abstract of muster taken at Zwolle, 17/27 May ; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, 
ix, fo. 131. 
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800 men left behind with the king of Denmark were without pay 
or provisions.! 

With little prospect of assistance from any quarter, Christian 
agreed to treat for a peace and decided to send four of his councillors 
to meet the emperor’s representatives at Liibeck. That he still 
hoped for help from Charles is shown by the return from France 
of the ambassadors Christian Thomensen and George Brahe.? 
A commission to treat with them was appointed on 26 June 
1628. At the beginning of June, when the acceptance of the 
Petition of Right seemed to assure the voting of subsidies, plans 
had already been made by the privy council to assist the Danish 
king. Gliickstadt and Krempe, which still held out, were to be 
garrisoned by Morgan’s men. The regiment was to be reduced 
to 1,500, and offered for temporary service to the Dutch, who were 
to feed and lodge them, while England looked after their pay.‘ To 
satisfy the conditions of the Stade capitulation, the troops were to 
touch at Harwich and then proceed to Gliickstadt. Two thousand 
men would be levied or taken from the Rochelle expedition and 
sent to Morgan. Instructions ® in accordance with these plans 
were issued to Morgan, who had returned to England in June.® A 
further promise was made to send five ships to the Elbe to prevent 
the victualling of the enemy by the Hanse towns.’ 

While these negotiations were proceeding, Christian’s position 


was made still more hopeless. To be sure, for the first and only 
time throughout the war, Swedish and Danish soldiers fought side 
by side to defend Stralsund from Wallenstein’s attack. Yet the 
alliance, if such it can be called, was but a fleeting one. Gustavus 
Adolphus, urged by Charles to go to the assistance of his hard- 
pressed uncle, replied on 12/22 June : 


We could wish our counsels had been heretofore accepted of and followed ; ® 
our friends would then never be come to this misery. . . . If now your High- 
ness, according to your promise, would now also effectually show your 
assistance, and withal persuade also the States of the United Provinces 
to join also their help, then would we yet more force ourselves to show how 
much we desire the common safety.® 


' Anstruther’s account, 9 June; ibid. ix, fo. 160. 

* Contarini’s dispatches, 7/17, 15/25 June; Cal. of State Papers, Venetian, xxi, 
126, 187. 

* Commission to Buckingham, Pembroke, Conway, Carleton, 26 June 1628; State 
Papers, Foreign, Treaty Papers, ii. * Gardiner, vi. 332 and note 2. 

5 Instructions from the Privy Council to Morgan, 8 August; State Papers, Foreign, 
Denmark, ix, fo. 192. 

* Contarini’s dispatch, 20/30 June; Cal. of State Papers, Venetian, xxi, 156. 

? Negotiations of Brahe and Thomensen with the commissioners, undated, July (?) 
1628 ; State Papers, Foreign, Treaty Papers, ii. 

* Gustavus Adolphus refers to the offer of an alliance which he made to James I 
in 1624, and which James rejected. See Gardiner, v. 294-8. 

* Gustavus Adolphus to Charles, 12/22 June 1628 ; State Papers, Foreign, Sweden, 
ili, fo. 5. 
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Stralsund was saved, but Christian, who had again taken up arms, 
was completely defeated by Wallenstein at Wolgast on 12 August. 

On the departure of Brahe and Thomensen, the discussions 
were continued by the ambassador Rosencrantz, who returned 
to England at the end of September.1 A new commission was 
appointed to deal with him,? though his repeated appeals for 
money and men to relieve Krempe were met with further promises 
only... The murder of Buckingham made some difference, for 
Weston, a member of the new commission, was averse to the 
expenditure of further money for the German wars, and refused 
to send to the Elbe any of the men or ships returning from 
Rochelle.* 

Morgan, before returning to his regiment, attended the king 
at Southwick, and requested that those officers returning from the 
Low Countries be given satisfaction for their pay.5 But a year 
later we find eighteen officers complaining that they had received 
so small a part of the sums due that they had run into debt and 
were in danger of perpetual imprisonment.® With the coming of 
winter, the sending of recruits was impossible, even if ever 
seriously entertained, and the six months since the surrender of 
Stade being almost at an end, the order to Morgan to touch 
at Harwich was rescinded. Instead he was to sail directly to 
Gliickstadt. The number of men under his command had dropped 
to 1,200 in October 1628. The desertions are not surprising, for 
the men had neither clothes nor money ; the commander himself 
had not received his pay for a year. He suggested that if he could 
only offer clothes, the soldiers would return to the colours.’ 
Morgan arrived in the Elbe on the last day of October, and two 
days later Krempe surrendered to Wallenstein.’ When the news 
reached England, Secretary Coke wrote to Morgan that he need 
expect no reinforcements for the present.® 

Gliickstadt was badly suited for the occupation of the English 
troops. A plague had been raging and it was necessary to build 
new houses. The governor, Colonel Marguard Ranzow, was 
severely blamed for the shocking conditions. ‘The houses are 
so nasty and ill-kept’, wrote Morgan, ‘ and the place so vile, that 

‘ Dorchester to earl of Carlisle, 30 September ; Court and Times, i. 403. 

* Commission to Weston, Pembroke, Holland, Conway, and Dorchester, 28 
September ; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, ix, fo. 221. 

’ Proposition of Rosencrantz, 20 September; answer to Rosencrantz, undated ; 
State Papers, Foreign, Treaty Papers, ii. Rosencrantz to Dorchester, 27 September ; 
Rosencrantz to Conway, October; Memorials of Rosencrantz, 14 November, 14 


February, 1629 ; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, ix, fos. 219, 271, 273, 301. 
* Gardiner, vi. 372. 
> Conway to Weston, 29 July ; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1628-9, p. 237. 
* Petition of eighteen officers to the council of war, 25 June 1629 ; ibid. p. 590. 
7 Morgan to Conway, 11 October; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, ix, fo. 242. 
® Morgan to [Conway], 8 November ; ibid. ix, fo. 283. 
® Coke to Morgan, 24 November ; ibid. ix, fo. 326. 
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the governor seemeth more fit to keep hogs than to have the 
command of so many brave soldiers.’ Leaving his soldiers on 
shipboard, he hastened to Hamburg? to arrange for the securing of 
food, tobacco, warm coats for sentry duty, and straw mattresses.* 
No provision had been made for payment, though fortunately 
the English merchants were willing to lend him £500. After 
consultation with the Danish commissioners and the Dutch 
resident, it was agreed to land the 1,200 men in spite of the 
wretched quarters available. 

On his return to Gliickstadt on 1 December, Morgan found 
that the troops had not yet disembarked. During his absence 
a quarrel had arisen between them and the governor, and that 
‘base fellow ’ had turned his guns on the English ships, ordering 
them out of the harbour. ‘ Verily had I been in the town I would 
have thrown him headlong into the haven,’ wrote the irate general.® 
After landing the men he returned to Hamburg, vowing not to 
return until he, and not the governor, was in charge of Gliickstadt, 
while the governor informed the Danish king that if Morgan 
commanded, he wished to be employed elsewhere.*® 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Thomas Conway, a son of Secretary 
Conway, remained in charge. His position was not a pleasant 
one. On 10 December his officers called on him and Sergeant- 
Major Wentworth, threatening that they would leave in a body 
if their pay was not forthcoming.? The next day, after the dis- 
tribution of the daily ration of 14 Ib. of bread, } Ib. of cheese, and 
two herrings a man, 200 soldiers mutinied and refused to take the 
food without their pay. The rebellion was quelled, although the 
officers showed little inclination to assist their commander.*® 
Morgan afforded temporary relief by sending £400 for the payment 
of the English soldiers, but the Dutch troops were deserted by 
their commissioners. When affairs were at their lowest, a new 
paymaster, Joseph Bere, arrived with an order for £10,000 and 
food to last until March.” There was again a confusion of accounts, 
so that the credit dwindled to £6,000.1! While the money lasted, 
the soldiers received half-pay, the other half going for food. The 


' Morgan to Conway, 17 November ; ibid. ix, fo. 319. 

* The above letter is written from Hamburg. 

* Morgan to » 23 November ; ibid..ix, fo. 324. 

* Morgan to Conway, 17 November ; ibid. ix, fo. 314. 

* Morgan to D. Carleton, 1 December ; ibid. ix, fo. 335. 

* Anstruther to Conway, 19 December; ibid. ix, fo. 358. 

? Sir Thomas Conway to Anstruther, 10 December; the captains to Anstruther, 
10 December ; ibid. ix, fos. 343, 346. 

* Sir Thomas Conway to Morgan, 11 December ; ibid. ix, fo. 350. 

* Morgan to Conway, 13 December ; ibid. ix, fo. 354. 

‘© Anstruther to Conway, 19 December; Bere to Dorchester, 31 January 1629 
ibid. ix, fo. 359; x, fo. 20. 

"| Morgan to Dorchester, 7 March 1629 ; ibid. x, fo. 67. 
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Dutch commissioners also finally returned from the States, 
bringing funds for their troops. Morgan received small comfort 
from Christian. The king blamed him for the loss of Krempe 
because he did not bring sufficient troops to relieve it, and added 
that it would also be his fault if Gliickstadt were lost.” 

It would have been more to the point if the king had directed 
his criticism at those responsible in England. The struggle 
between Charles and his parliament from January to March 1629 
made the granting of subsidies for the German war an impossi- 
bility. Sir Thomas Roe, who had returned to England from 
Constantinople in January, easily persuaded the privy council 
that 6,000 men and forty ships should be sent to the aid of the 
king of Denmark.* But the farthest that parliament would go 
was to petition Charles for a public fast ‘ upon the observation 
of the continued increasing miseries of the Reformed Churches 
abroad’. Charles, granting the request, remarked: ‘ Fighting 
would do them more good than fasting ; though I do not wholly 
disallow of the latter.’4 After the dissolution, Anstruther was 
told that ‘the hopes which were built upon the good success of 
parliament are already come to nothing by the disobedient and 
seditious carriage of some disaffected persons in the house of 
commons’. Patience, and a warning ‘not to press his Majesty, 
[of Denmark] as his ambassador doth here daily both unseasonably 
and importunely, to impossibilities’, were the only- remedies 
offered.5 

In the middle of March 1629, Christian hoped to make one 
more stand in the field, and wrote to Morgan to be in readiness 
to join him in Holstein or Jutland. The plan was to concentrate 
a force on the adjoining islands of Féhr and Sylt on the Schleswig 
coast, and from there to make a surprise attack on the mainland. 
Morgan set sail on 10 April with two companies of Scots and three 
of Dutch, leaving 2,000 men in the town.? He was to meet the 
four English companies which had wintered in Denmark, a Scottish 
regiment, and four Dutch companies. When gathered, they 
numbered about 4,750 men. The enemy, hearing of the move- 
ment, dispatched four regiments of foot and 1,000 horse under 
Slick, to prevent their progress on the mainland. 

Morgan was despondent. ‘I see that I must bear patiently 
according to the time’, he wrote, ‘ for I see that our business of 


1 Morgan to Dorchester, 21 February 1629; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, x, 
fo. 45. 

* Morgan to the Privy Council, 1 February (1629); misplaced in ibid. vi, fo. 31. 

’ Gardiner, vii. 98. * Rushworth, i. 650-1. 

® [Dorchester] to Anstruther, 9 March ; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, x, fo. 79. 

* Anstruther to Dorchester, 14 March ; ibid. x, fo. 85. 

7 Thomas Conway to E. Conway, 30 March; Morgan to Dorchester, 8 April; 
ibid. x, fos. 125, 131. 
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war is forgotten in England.’! But three weeks later he was 
in high spirits, for the island of Nordstrand, commanding the 
rivers Hever and Eider, was captured after a short cannonading 
of the fort. Four hundred imperial troops and some commanded 
by the duke of Holstein-Gottorp? surrendered, and the duke him- 
self narrowly escaped.* The victory was short-lived, for on 3 June 
Morgan received the king’s letter announcing a truce of four weeks.4 
His reception of the news is disclosed in the following letter : 


This morning I received a letter from the king by one of his trumpeters, 
the noise of whose instrument sounded not well to those of my profession, 
but being it is so we must have patience and hope for a better war, for 
this war was ever full of complaints and necessities whereof I have had my 
share and have been therewith extraordinarily troubled, and I hope never 
to be put to the like again.® 


His troops were dismissed with scant ceremony and shipped 
to Holland.* So ended the expedition of Sir Charles Morgan, the 
only military assistance given by Charles to Christian of Denmark 
in his struggle against the emperor. 

The peace of Liibeck, ratified on 28 May 1629, was a moderate 
one, for although Christian was forced to renounce all claim to the 
north German ecclesiastical lands and to the leadership of the 
Lower Saxon Circle, yet no indemnity was demanded, and his 
own lands were restored to him.? But the defeat rankled, and 
England was blamed. Two months later, Sir Thomas Roe, sent 
on a mission to the Baltic to mediate in the war between Sweden 
and Poland, was told of the king’s ‘ passions [which] break out 
often upon the English, and of his grief and shame to have been 
foreed to make a losing peace ’.§ E. A. BELLER. 


1 Morgan to Dorchester, 22 April; ibid. x, fo. 143. 

? Duke Frederick of Holstein-Gottorp embraced the imperial cause in September 
1627: Chaveriat, Histoire de la guerre de Trente ans, i. 427. 

* Morgan to Dorchester, 12 May; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, x, fo. 158. 

* Christian to Morgan (translation), 20/30 May ; ibid. x, fo. 173. 

’ Morgan to Dorchester, 3 June ; ibid. x, fo. 181. 

* Anstruther (abstract) 11 July; ibid. x, fo. 217. Roe to Frederick, Elector 
Palatine, 14/24 July ; Camden Miscellany, vii, p. 33. 

* Gindely, i. 445; Cambridge Mod. Hist. iv. 109. 

* Answer of the king to Roe, 4 August; State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, x, 
fo. 253. 





October 


The Treaty of Abo and the Swedish 


Succession 


HE defensive treaty between Great Britain and Russia, which 
became the ostensible basis of their relations during the 
remainder of the war of the Austrian Succession, was signed by Sir 
Cyril Wich on 11/22 December 1742. In a previous article,! nar- 
rating the prolonged negotiations that preceded this treaty, it was 
pointed out that its desired result, the co-operation of Russia with 
the maritime powers in support of Maria Theresa, was not likely 
to be attained, unless British diplomacy could achieve three other 
successes. These were—(1) the restoration of peace between Russia 
and Sweden, in order to free Russia from this pre-occupation in the 
north; (2) the fulfilment of a promise to Prussia that Russia's 
accession to the treaty of Breslau should be obtained; and (3) the 
reconciliation of Elizabeth of Russia with Maria Theresa, who 
belonged through her mother to the dreaded, and therefore the 
detested, house of Brunswick. All these things were in the end 
more or less successfully accomplished, but not without several 
vicissitudes, and by no means altogether through the efforts of 
British diplomacy. This partial diplomatic failure, which began 
with the Swedish negotiations, helps to explain why Russia ulti- 
mately intervened as an auxiliary and not as a belligerent, and too 
late to affect the issue of the war ; and also why the provisions of 
the Anglo-Russian treaty, though it was not repudiated and was 
frequently appealed to, were never carried out. 

The first and most pressing problem, the settlement of peace 
between Russia and Sweden, seemed at first sight a very simple 
one. Nothing but a series of disasters could have induced the 
tsaritsa to give up any of the Baltic provinces, whose acquisition 
she regarded as her father’s greatest achievement. As the disasters 
had been wholly on the side of Sweden, even France was forced 
to own that any cession by Russia to the defeated foe was out of 
the question. Instead of losing Livonia, Russia in the course of 
1742 occupied the Swedish province of Finland. The only question 
was whether she would insist, as many Russians desired, upon 
keeping her conquest, or whether she would be willing to purchase 

1 Supra, p. 354. 
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an early peace by magnanimously restoring the whole or part of it. 
English policy in the matter was perfectly clear. England desired 
neither to strengthen Russia nor to weaken Sweden, but she did 
most earnestly desire to destroy French influence in both countries. 
Carteret, who was familiar with Baltic problems, wanted a prompt 
and a stable peace. If he could have had his way, both belliger- 
ents would have invited English mediation, and that mediation 
would have been employed to obtain the best possible terms for 
Sweden, so as to avoid the creation of a new sore in the relations 
of the northern powers. At the same time the negotiation might 
be utilized to cement the good understanding between England 
and Russia, which Sir Cyril Wich was endeavouring to bring about 
with the help of the Bestuzhev brothers, and to complete the 
severance between Russia and France, which began with the 
rejection of French mediation and the departure of La Chétardie 
from St. Petersburg. At the beginning of 1742, out of gratitude 
for French backing at her accession and in bitter distrust of Austria 
and England, Elizabeth had gone so far as to invite Louis XV 
to mediate in her quarrel with Sweden. But this invitation 
was speedily withdrawn when it was disclosed to her that France 
had encouraged Sweden to enter upon the war, that the Swedish 
forces were financed by French subsidies, and that France was 
urging the Turks to make a diversion in southern Russia in order to 
relieve the pressure on the Swedes.! A later offer of mediation 
from Denmark was, on account of Danish hostility to the house of 
Holstein, unhesitatingly rejected.2, Thus the way seemed to be 
cleared for English mediation, and Wich was instructed to induce 
the Russian court to ask for it. Once peace was made, with France 
excluded from all voice in it, it was hoped that both Russia and 
Sweden might be persuaded to join the maritime powers in a great 
anti- Bourbon coalition. 

Unfortunately for Carteret, Elizabeth and her ministers were 
determined to make their own agreement with Sweden, without 
the intervention of any third power. On the pretext that, after 
rejecting the offers of France and Denmark, it would be an insult 
to those powers to accept the services of another state, English 
mediation was politely but firmly declined. Even so, as Wich 
pointed out, England might indirectly obtain control of the nego- 
tiation. But a new and unforeseen obstacle arose when Elizabeth 


* See Amelot to d’Alion, 5 July 1742 (Rambaud, Recueil, etc., Russie, i.491. Amelot 
attributed the alienation of Russia to the disclosure of a letter, intercepted by Austria, 
which he had written to Castellane, the French ambassador at Constantinople. 

* Wich to Carteret, 2 September, 1742 (Recueil, xcix. 56) : ‘ I know that this court 
has declined accepting the offer in a manner which will not be very agreeable to the 
Danish court.’ 

* Wich to Carteret, 4 October (0.s.) 1742 (Recueil, xcix. 93): ‘ These ministers, 
having at the beginning rejected the mediation of France with regard to the peace with 
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insisted upon complicating the peace settlement by mixing it up 
with the question of the succession to the Swedish throne. On the 
terms of peace England and Russia were not likely to see eye to 
eye. Russia wanted to keep as much of Finland as possible, 
whereas England undoubtedly wished and expected that the whole 
of the province should be restored to Sweden. On the succession 
problem the views of the two powers were at the outset completely 
divergent, and when Carteret was reluctantly compelled to give a 
professed support to Russian aims, that support was so half- 
hearted and ambiguous as to give England no great claim to 
Russian gratitude. 

Succession questions, from that of Spain to that of Bavaria, 
were a constant cause of European disturbance in the eighteenth 
century. The problem in Sweden had been long imminent, but it 
was rendered more obviously urgent when the death of the queen, 
Ulrica Eleanor, in December 1742, left only the king, Frederick of 
Hesse-Cassel, who was old, infirm, and childless. The obvious 
claimant to the succession was the young Charles Peter Ulrich, who 
had become duke of Holstein in 1739 on the death of his father, 
Charles Frederick of Holstein-Gottorp. On the father’s side the 
young duke was the grandson of Ulrica Eleanor’s elder sister, and 
so the great-grandson of Charles XI; while through his mother, 
Elizabeth’s elder sister, he was the grandson of Peter the Great and 
the nephew of the reigning tsaritsa, who was notoriously devoted 
to him and had brought him at the beginning of 1742 to reside at 
her court. To the great mass of the Swedes he was ‘ unica spes et 
salus patriae ’.2 His acceptance as successor to the reigning king 
would, it was thought, put an end to the Russian war and ensure 
the restoration of Finland. It is true that there were rumours 
that he was to become a Russian grand-duke and Elizabeth’s heir, 
and that he was being prepared for admission to the Greek church, 
which would disqualify him for the crown of a Lutheran kingdom. 
But these rumours were discredited, and were actually contra- 
dicted by interested politicians. The truth was only definitely 
known to a few diplomatists, most of whom, and notably the 
Sweden, and lately that of Denmark, they cannot openly accept of the mediation of any 
other power, but so far I can venture to assure your lordship that, if, upon a change in 
the ministry of Sweden, our friends are desirous to have any proposals privately 


conveyed to this court through the hands of his majesty’s ministers, they will be very 
well received, and we may get the negociation into our hands without appearing 
publicly to have any part in it.’ 

1 Wich to Carteret, 2 August (0.s.) 1742 (Recueil, xix, 28): ‘The Russian nation will 
certainly insist on new and more advantageous conditions, and though the ezarina out 
of her inclination for peace and her predilection might be willing to make a peace upon 
the footing of the treaty of Nystadt, yet her ministry and friends cannot advise her with 
any security to themselves to consent to conditions which the Russian nation may 
think inglorious.’ 


* Guy Dickens to Carteret, 13 August (0.s.) 1742, in State Papers, Foreign, Sweden, 
fo. 91. 
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French ambassador, had their own reasons for keeping their 
knowledge to themselves. The peasants, and indeed the majority 
of the people, could not believe that an offer of the crown of Sweden 
would be refused. There seemed to them to be only one solid 
argument against the Holstein succession, that it would provoke 
Denmark and possibly lead to another northern war. This, how- 
ever, was countered by the contention, (1) that Denmark would 
not venture to attack Sweden, if the latter had Russia behind it, 
and (2) that Danish hostility could at the worst be bought off, 
either by giving the young duke a Danish bride, or by a renewed 
cession of Sleswick, or even by sacrificing a slice of Holstein. 

As long as Ulrica Eleanor lived, she had used such influence as 
she possessed to perpetuate that exclusion of the house of Hol- 
stein to which she had owed her own elevation to the throne in 
1719. Her desire had been that the Swedish crown should return, 
on her husband’s death, to the house of Zweibriicken, to which she 
herself and her three predecessors, Charles X, Charles XI, and 
Charles XII, had belonged. As a dynasty, it had rendered for a 
time no small services to Sweden and had contributed immensely 
to raise its prestige in Europe. Although the queen herself had no 
political power, her personal popularity gave her some influence, 
and towards the close of her life a party had grown up which 
favoured the succession of Christian IV of Zweibriicken, the head 
of a younger branch of the house of Wittelsbach. This party, 
however, owed its importance, not to the patronage of the queen, 
but to the support of France, which since 1738 had become the 
dominant power at Stockholm. France had everywhere identified 
its interests with those of the Wittelsbach family, which was to 
be exalted as a rival of the Habsburgs. One member of that house, 
Charles Albert of Bavaria, was raised by French backing to the 
imperial throne, and had seemed likely at one time to gain in addi- 
tion the kingdom of Bohemia. Another, Charles Theodore of 
Sulzbach, was shortly to be enabled, also by French support, to 
retain the duchies of Jiilich and Berg in their union with the Pala- 
tinate and with the Roman Catholic church. A third was in 
occupation of the electorate of Cologne. It would be a great 
triumph for France if a fourth Wittelsbach could be planted on the 
throne of Sweden. 

The king of Sweden had naturally his own views as to the suc- 
cession to himself, and these did not coincide with the wishes of his 
late wife. So far as he was eager about anything, he was eager 
that his crown should continue in his own family, and that it 
should pass on his death either to his brother, William, to whom 
he had entrusted the administration of Hesse-Cassel, or to his 
nephew Frederick. The house of Hesse aspired to electoral rank 
in Germany, and the secure possession of a foreign throne would 
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tend to further this elevation, especially as the king of Sweden 
was also a German prince as duke of Pomerania. But the candida- 
ture of Hesse, like that of Zweibriicken, owed its strength, not to 
royal support, for the king in Sweden had little more power than 
his consort, but to external assistance. The Hessian king of 
Sweden, like the Hanoverian king of Great Britain, had a double 
foreign policy. As Swedish king he was bound to France by the 
treaty of 1738. As landgrave of Hesse-Cassel he became in 1740 
the subsidized ally of Great Britain, with which power he was 
already closely associated by the marriage in 1739 of his nephew 
Frederick to the princess Mary, one of the numerous daughters 
of George II. If it would be a triumph for France to secure the 
succession to a Wittelsbach, it would be a still greater triumph 
for George IT if he could place his son-in-law on the steps of the 
Swedish throne. 

Thus there were in the summer of 1742 three more or less ac- 
credited candidates for the succession. One of them, Holstein, was 
rather a claimant than a candidate, and had behind him the in- 
stinctive sympathy of the populace rather than any organized 
political support. The other two, Zweibriicken and Hesse, repre- 
sented the two families which had been united by the marriage of 
the king to Ulrica Eleanor, and each could reckon on the support 
of one of the two organized parties, and of one of their foreign 
patrons. Not that England had any objection to Zweibriicken 
in himself. On the contrary Carteret began by instructing Guy 
Dickens to support him if he saw no chance of carrying Hesse.! 
But, when Zweibriicken became obviously the candidate of France, 
Carteret deemed it imperative to prevent a French nominee from 
succeeding to the throne of Sweden, perpetuating the Franco- 
Swedish alliance, restoring autocracy, and in all probability calling 
upon Hanover to restore Bremen and Verden.? Therefore the 
English representative at Stockholm must strive, not only to get 
Hesse in, but to keep Zweibriicken out. If Hesse cannot do this, 
then some other candidate must be backed. To Holstein there 
were obvious objections. England did not want to alienate the 
Danes or to make Sweden a sort of dependency of Russia. Be- 
sides Carteret knew that Holstein was not available, as Elizabeth 
would not part with her nephew. There was, however, a fourth ° 
possible candidate, not yet so prominent as Hesse or Zweibriicken, 
but destined within a few months to eclipse them both. This was 
the prince royal of Denmark. 

Denmark was an old rival of Sweden. After a brief period of 

' Carteret to Guy Dickens, 16 July (0.s.) and 30 July (0.s.) 1742. 

? There is this Hanoverian note throughout in Carteret’s dispatches, that whoever 
shall succeed in Sweden must be ready to renew the cession of Bremen and Verden. 


See especially his letter to Guy Dickens of 15 July 1743 in State Papers, Foreign, 
Sweden, fo. 93. 
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ascendancy, she had been hopelessly outdistanced in the seven- 
teenth century by her Scandinavian neighbour. When at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century Swedish domination came 
to an abrupt end, Denmark found herself confronted with a far 
more formidable power in the Russia of Peter the Great. The 
Danes had not yet found a policy which fitted this altered condi- 
tion of things. Their traditional feud with Sweden had not been 
altogether abandoned, and yet it seemed absurd that the two 
Scandinavian states should continue to weaken each other to the 
profit of the eastern power which was a bugbear to both of them. 
And Russia became more of a bugbear than ever to Denmark 
when the Tsaritsa Elizabeth became the devoted patroness of the 
house of Holstein. At Copenhagen the idea of the accession of a 
Holstein king in Sweden was intolerable. It would make the 
Danish tenure of Sleswick insecure and further expansion in 
Holstein impossible. There was, however, one way out of the 
difficulty which might also serve as a solution of other problems. 
The union of Kalmar, brought about at the end of the fourteenth 
century, had never been forgotten in the north. Its revival would 
once more make Denmark a considerable power in Europe. There 
were also many Swedes who believed that the best way to save 
themselves from subjection to Russia or to France, and to regain 
their lost prestige, was to bring about a reunion of the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms. The acceptance of a Danish successor would 
certainly be resented by Russia, and might lead to a prolongation 
of the war. But it would be a war waged under wholly different 
conditions. The Danish fleet would protect the shores of Sweden. 
Thirty thousand Danish soldiers would restore the balance in 
Finland, and the recovery of Finland might lead to that of Livonia 
and the other Baltic provinces. The scheme was the more attrac- 
tive because, though it might lack their active support, it would 
not be altogether distasteful to several powers in Europe. To 
both England and France it could be commended as serving to 
restore the balance in the north against what both states regarded 
as the overgrown power of Russia. To England and to Prussia it 
could be commended as strengthening the protestant interest in 
Europe. If England and France failed to carry their first candi- 
date, either of them might fall back upon the Danish prince as a 
second string. France would prefer him to Hesse, and England to 
Zweibriicken. Inthecase of England therewere already suggestions 
of a marriage alliance which would make Prince Frederick of Den- 
mark a son-in-law of George IT, and as such not less acceptable than 
Frederick of Hesse. And in the case of France, the possibility of a 
continuance of warfare in the north was not without attractions. 
If Russia at peace was likely to join the supporters of Maria 
Theresa, it was preferable that she should not be freed from the 
VOL. XLIII.—NO. CLXXII. Nn 
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distractions of northern war. The Danish candidature was specu- 
lative, but there were a good many chances in its favour. 

Behind the immediate problem of finding a successor to the 
throne there was, as manySwedes knew, another problem. Foreign 
states were not likely to spend their money and to risk quarrels 
with other states merely to place another puppet king upon the 
Swedish throne. It was almost inevitable that, whether a Russian, 
a French, a British, or a Danish candidate were chosen as successor, 
an attempt would be made to strengthen the monarchy by changes 
in the constitution. It might be done during the lifetime of the 
present king, or it might be delayed till after his death. Such 
an attempt would be viewed in divergent ways by different classes 
in Sweden. The nobles, to whichever party they belonged, would 
probably combine to resist any restoration of autocracy. Their 
vote on the succession would be influenced to some extent by the 
consideration that a particular candidate would be more likely 
than another to seek for increased authority in the state. The 
peasants, on the other hand, were so hostile to the privileges of the 
nobles, that they would prefer a despotism to an oligarchy, and the 
clergy and burghers could not be trusted to offer any strenuous 
opposition to such a change. This risk of constitutional change 
added another element of uncertainty to the settlement of the 
succession. 

The internal condition of Sweden was as unsettled as the 
problem of succession. The constitution adopted after the death 
of Charles XII had made the government of Sweden as republican 
as that of Poland. In theory supreme authority rested with the 
four estates of the diet, nobles, clergy, burghers, and peasants. 
When the diet met, its first act was to choose a Landtsmarskalk, 
who presided over the estate of nobles, and also over the plenum 
plenorum, i.e. extraordinary sessions of the four estates together. 
This office gave its holder great influence, and the election to it 
was regarded as a supreme test of party strength. The second act 
was to select, by a complicated process,! the secret committee 
(Sekreta Utskott), 50 nobles, 25 clergy, and 25 burghers. Occasion- 
ally, under pressure, peasants were added, but always with the 
proviso that their inclusion was not to be a precedent.? In that 
case it became the grand secret committee. To this body was 


1 The three leading estates were distributed over 52 benches. From each bench 
three were elected. These 156 were reduced by lot to 52, and they nominated 24 electors, 
who chose the secret committee. See Guy Dickens to Carteret, 24 August (0.s.) 1742 
(State Papers, Foreign, Sweden, fo. 91). 

* In the diet of 1742, on the plea of national emergency, peasants were added to the 
committee, in the first instance as listeners only, without any right to speak or vote. 
Later this restriction was removed and they obtained full membership, but with the 
usual proviso that it was to be regarded as exceptional and not as a precedent : Guy 
Dickens to Carteret, 7 September (0.s.) 1742 and 22 February (0.s.) 1743. 
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entrusted the initiation of all public business, and its recommen- 
dations, if approved by the estates, were binding on ministers, who 
were regarded as mere agents to carry out the instructions given to 
them. In the interval between diets ministers were supposed to 
be guided in their policy by a testament drawn up by the outgoing 
committee. In practice, however, ministers were more indepen- 
dent than was provided in the constitution. If they had a majority 
in the diet they could largely dictate its decisions. And, if their 
supporters were in a minority, they could only be removed by 
direct censure or impeachment, and, while in office, they could, in 
the drafting of documents, frequently evade or modify the direc- 
tions given to them ; and between diets they could deal on their 
own initiative with circumstances which were not foreseen when 
the last diet met. Also, as was conclusively shown in the events 
from 1738 to 1742, they were subject to no efficient control on the 
part of the Crown. 

This republican constitution brought to Sweden, as it brought 
to Poland, corruption and the intervention of foreign states. The 
two famous parties, the Hats and the Caps, whose feuds dominate 
Swedish history down to the accession of Gustavus III, were 
already in existence in 1742, and were notoriously organized and 
controlled by foreign gold. Later they were regarded as the 
parties of France and Russia respectively, but during the war 
Russia was unrepresented at Stockholm, and its normal supporters 
were known as the English party. The party leaders concerted 
their plans with their respective paymasters, either with the French 
ambassador, the marquis de Lanmary (who had succeeded St. 
Sévérin at the end of 1741),orwith the Englishenvoy, Guy Dickens, 
who had previously been employed at Berlin, and only came to 
Stockholm in June 1742. When the emergency diet was convened 
in August, both had to spend money, not only in influencing the 
elections, but also in the maintenance and the entertainment 
of their supporters during the session of the diet. Lanmary, the 
abler and more experienced of the two men, had the advantage 
of intimacy with the actual holders of office, and also of larger 
funds at his disposal. Carteret, who had to reckon with a chan- 
cellor of the exchequer and a house of commons, thought himself 
lavish when he entrusted Guy Dickens with £6,000, and gave him 
leave to spend another two or three thousand if he could thereby 
secure the election of William of Hesse.! It must not be forgotten, 
however, that behind all this corruption there was a strong and not 
unhealthy public opinion which had to be reckoned with. The 
Swedes, in spite of their recent defeats, were a proud and sensitive 
people, always ready to resent anything like foreign dictation, and 


* Carteret to Guy Dickens, 30 July (0.s.) 1742 (State Papers, Foreign, Sweden, fo. 91, 
and Add. MS. (B.M.) 22535, fos. 11 and 15). 
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apt to find their own methods of showing their resentment. It was 
always possible that an appeal to patriotic sentiment might lead 
one or more of the estates, and especially the impulsive peasants, 
into a course of action which party leaders and foreign envoys 
neither planned nor approved. 

The head of the Swedish ministry was that Count Gyllenborg 
whose arrest in London in 1717 had made such a sensation in Europe. 
Although he professed that he bore no malice, and that the period 
of his imprisonment had been the happiest time of his life,’ and 
although he claimed to be guided only by Swedish interests, he 
undoubtedly identified these interests with a close alliance with 
France, and therefore with antagonism to England. He had come 
into office in 1738, and was largely responsible both for the 
Freneh treaty of that year and for the subsequent war with 
Russia. Necessarily he and St. Sévérin denied that France was 
the instigator of the war, but the evidence against their assertions 
is conclusive now and was almost equally conclusive then. The ill 
success of the war discredited both the minister and the foreign 
policy which he had followed. The summons of the emergency 
diet was forced upon him, against his will, by the prevalent dis- 
content and the danger of a popular outbreak. No expenditure of 
French money could stem the tide of national resentment, and 
‘those out of employment’, as Guy Dickens rather naively terms 
the opposition leaders, exulted over the result of the elections. 
The first trial of strength took place over the election of the land- 
marshal. The French party put forward their ablest leader, 
Count Tessin, but the rival candidate, Count Ungern, proscribed by 
France as the friend of the men who had been displaced in 1738, 
was elected by 360 to 140 votes. Equally decisive was the choice 
of the secret committee. Guy Dickens triumphantly reported 
that not more than four of the members had sat in the committee 
during the previous diet.2, The English envoy and his friends 
complacently planned their programme. They would make peace 
with Russia through the mediation of England ; for the French 
alliance they would substitute a league with the maritime powers, 
into which Russia should subsequently be admitted ; they would 
institute an inquiry into the proceedings of the last two diets as 
a preliminary to the impeachment and overthrow of the present 
ministry ; and finally they would turn to the question of the suc- 
cession, and secure the continuance of the house of Hesse on the 
throne. Carteret was delighted when he was informed of these 
plans. There was only one slight difference of opinion. Carteret, 
for reasons connected with his German policy, preferred William of 
Hesse, the father ; the Swedish politicians, who had found William 


1 Guy Dickens to Carteret, 15 October (0.s.) 1742. 
* Guy Dickens to Carteret, 31 August (0.s.) 1742. 
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on his visits to Stockholm too dictatorial for their tastes, desired to 
put forward Frederick, the son.1 

But Gyllenborg and Lanmary, though disconcerted by their 
early defeats in the diet, were by no means in despair. The 
election of Ungern proved that they had lost the nobles, but there 
was still a chance that they might carry the other estates, who had 
significantly chosen the same chairmen as in the previous diet, and 
what they lost in the secret committee they might carry in the 
plenum.2 In spite of their discredit, they had some substantial 
arguments on their side. Without French subsidies, Sweden 
would be more impotent than ever, and France would not continue 
to pay if an English alliance were preferred. If the war con- 
tinued, France might send a squadron to the Baltic. Would Eng- 
land be willing to give either subsidies or ships ? France, which 
had great influence at Constantinople, always held out hopes that 
itwould induce Turkey to regard the Russian war as a casus foederis 
under the treaty which the Porte had made with Sweden in 1739, 
and a diversion of Russian forces to the south would give imme- 
diate relief in Finland. England notoriously neither could nor 
would do anything of the sort. Her hands were tied by the 
fact that she was negotiating a defensive treaty with Russia. It 
was generally accepted in Europe that English policy was purely 
selfish and dictated by mercantile interests. By pressing these 
points, by speciously contending that if England demanded the 
abandonment of the French alliance she ought to render at least 
the same services as France had been willing to render, and by 
urging the diet to present demands which were certain to be re- 
fused, Gyllenborg and his colleagues hoped to convince the Swedes, 
ignorant of European affairs, and thinking only of their own im- 
mediate needs, that it was dangerous to exchange a useful for a use- 
less and possibly a burdensome ally. In this way they might suc- 
ceed in keeping themselves in office, and in averting a breach with 
France. They could not continue the war, but they might make 
peace with the assistance of France instead of the intervention of 
England. And they might even serve the interests of France by 
obstructing co-operation between England and Russia. Their 
task was for a time rendered easier for them by the clumsiness of 
Guy Dickens, a blunt and rather dictatorial diplomatist, who, in 
defiance of the advice of his Swedish friends, insisted that, before 
any services could be rendered, Sweden must make its choice 


* It is rather curious that in the correspondence between Carteret and Wich the 
former always speaks of William and the latter of Frederick as the Hessian can- 
didate. 

* Carteret to Guy Dickens (cipher), 18 September 1742 (State Papers, Foreign, 
Sweden, fo. 91, and Add. MS. 22535, fo. 35). Guy Dickens was apt to exaggerate 
the successes of his partisans, but Carteret, who got most of his information from 
intercepted French dispatches, had more knowledge of the other side. 
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between the English and the French alliance. The opposition 
leaders were wiser in their contention that, if the services were 
rendered, the French alliance would disappear as a matter of 
course. 

These considerations supply a clue to the proceedings of the 
diet and its secret committee. The Helsingfors surrender (25 
August) put an end to all hopes that the unaided efforts of Sweden 
could recover Finland. Only an untrusted fleet and _ hastily 
patched coast defences remained to avert such a harrying of the 
mainland as had taken place in 1719 and 1720. It was a great 
relief to the diet that Elizabeth was apparently satisfied with her 
success, and expressed her willingness to negotiate at Abo, if 
Sweden would send plenipotentiaries. But the message from the 
Russian chancellor, Cherkasky, contained a very significant 
warning that the tsaritsa did not trust the present Swedish 
ministers, and doubted whether any lasting peace could be made 
while they remained in office. This opinion was shared by both 
Carteret and Guy Dickens, who had urged upon the opposition 
leaders that a ministerial change ought to have been the first 
instead of the fourth item of their programme, and that it would 
immensely facilitate the attainment of their other aims. It 
was suggested that a similar English assertion of unwillingness or 
even a refusal to negotiate with the Gyllenborg ministry might 
force the Swedes to choose between a change of ministers and the 
prolongation of the war, and that the necessity of peace would be 
decisive. Carteret, though he had some doubts, went so far as 
to authorize Guy Dickens to make such a declaration, on condition 
that he obtained the approval of his Swedish associates.? Senator 
Akerhielm, who played in his party the same role that was played 
by Count Tessin among the ministerialists, was perplexed when 
the problem was presented to him. On the one hand, it was ex- 
tremely tempting to bring about the ardently desired ministerial 
change without waiting for the lengthy inquiry which must pre- 
cede a direct impeachment. If the apathetic king could have been 
induced to listen to the urgent appeals from England, and to 
employ what remained of the royal authority in active co-opera- 
tion with the opposition, it might have been worth while to run 
the risk. But the king pleaded impotence and the probability of 
revolution, and it was felt that the insult to Swedish pride, if 
foreign powers were allowed to dictate how the country should be 
governed, might cause a revulsion of patriotic feeling in favour of 

1 Guy Dickens to Carteret, 19 September (0.s.) 1742. Wich informed Carteret 
(12 August (0.s.) 1742), before the Swedish diet met, that on the previous day the Rus- 
sian grand council had resolved to enter into negotiations with Sweden, but to protract 
them until the Swedish ministry had been overthrown. He urged that in this matter 


England should co-operate with Russia: Recueil, xcix. 40-2. 
* Carteret to Guy Dickens, 12 October (0.s.) 1742. 
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the threatened ministry, and so the ultimate decision was to delay 
matters until further information was gained from Sir Cyril Wich 
as to the intentions of Russia. The answer to Cherkasky’s note, 
while accepting the offer of a conference at Abo, merely added 
that it was unfair to judge what ministers would do in or after 
the making of peace by a reference to their conduct under the 
stress of war. Thus the Gyllenborg ministry survived the first 
attack upon it, and its retention had important consequences, not 
only to the course of the subsequent negotiations, but also to the 
later history of Sweden. 

Having settled what diplomatists call the question an, that 
peace should be made, the secret committee turned to the question 
quomodo, and it was proposed to ask England to mediate. The 
French party did all in their power to prevent this from being 
carried. They urged that English credit at the Russian court was 
almost at an end, on account of English sympathy with the fallen 
house of Brunswick, and that the elder Bestuzhev, whom they 
represented as the English sheet-anchor, was about to be sent 
away to some foreign embassy.1_ When these contentions failed, 
they demanded that France, and later that France and Denmark, 
should be invited to be joint mediators with England. And finally, 
on the rejection of these amendments, they proposed that the 
term ‘ good offices ’ should be substituted for ‘ mediation’. To 
this insidious compromise the majority leaders rather tamely 
assented, ‘for fear’, as they said, ‘of seeming too obstinate’.? 
They subsequently defended their conduct to Guy Dickens on the 
ground that the difference was merely verbal, and that it was use- 
less to quarrel about the form when they had got the substance. 
Any competent student of foreign affairs could have told them that 
the distinction was vital, that if two or more powers were media- 
tors they must act together, but any number of states might be 
invited to use their good offices. Gyllenborg exultingly com- 
mented on the decision by declaring that France was not in any 
way excluded from the negotiation simply because its participa- 
tion had not yet been invited. And when he was told that the 
matter of intervention was chose jugée and could not be reopened, 
he insisted in the senate that his opinion should be placed upon 
record.® 

The English ministers were highly indignant when the Swedish 
invitation reached them in this mutilated form. They had been 
confidently assured from Stockholm that George II would be 


’ Guy Dickens to Carteret, 14 September (0.s.) 1742. It is not a little curious that 
this proved to be an intelligent anticipation of what actually happened to the elder 
Bestuzhev rather more than a year later, when he was sent away to Berlin. 

* Guy Dickens to Carteret, 19 September (0.s.) 1742. 

® Ibid. 
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requested to mediate, and they had conveyed that assurance to 
Moscow. The Russian refusal to ask for mediation had not yet 
arrived, but it was quite certain that Russia would not demand 
it unless Sweden did so too. In the circumstances there was 
nothing for it but to bluff. George II in person and the duke of 
Newcastle, Carteret’s fellow secretary of state, told Wasenberg, 
the Swedish envoy in London, that they assumed that mediation 
was what Sweden meant, and that no other power was to be 
invited to take part. On these assumptions the invitation was 
accepted, and intimation was immediately sent to Sir Cyril Wich. 
But England had no assurance that these assumptions would be 
accepted either in Stockholm or in Moscow, and, as a matter of 
fact, they never were. 

At this stage the ministerialists, hitherto on the defensive, 
began to open a counter-attack upon their opponents. In the 
hope of disqualifying the house of Hesse, they proposed a new law 
to exclude from the succession all who were not Lutherans by 
birth. A more direct attack was the suggestion that, after the 
appeal to England and the exclusion of France, it was useless to 
expect any more supplies from Versailles, and that they must look 
to England to make up the deficit. Nothing could sound more 
reasonable to a Swede. Carteret, of course, made the obvious 
reply that the request was inconsistent with their previous resolu- 
tion, that the payment of subsidies would fatally compromise the 
position of the king as mediator, and that it would place England 
in the same position as that now occupied by France. French 
mediation had been rejected, in spite of the eloquence of La Ché- 
tardie, and it was now proposed to give to Russia precisely the 
same reason for rejecting that of England.2, The answer was 
conclusive, but it did not make up to Sweden for the sense of 
pecuniary loss, nor create the impression that England was a 
very generous friend. The French subsidies had not all been spent 
upon military needs, and Guy Dickens significantly remarked that 
‘if the French fail in their quarterly payments, half the Senate 
will starve ’. 

A far more subtle plan than the demand for English subsidies 


1 Weston to Wich, 5 October (0.s.) 1742 (Recueil, xcix. 94): ‘ The duke of New- 
castle has ordered me to send you the enclosed paper, containing what Mr. Wasenberg 
said at his audience, and to acquaint you that the king declared himself to that gentle- 
man his compliance with the request made by Sweden, and that, when the audience 
was over, his grace informed him, by the king’s order, that his majesty understood it to 
be his mediation that was asked for, though the word used by Mr. Wasenberg was good 
offices only ; and that his majesty’s promise to employ his mediation was upon the 
supposition of its being asked of him solely, and that no other power was intended to be 
afterwards joined with him in it.’ See also Carteret to Guy Dickens, 12 October (0.s.) 
in State Papers, Foreign, Sweden, fo. 91, and Add. MS. 22535, fo. 41. 

* Carteret to Guy Dickens, 12 October (0.s.) 1742. 

’ Guy Dickens to Carteret, 9 November (0.s.) 1742. 
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was devised by Lanmary and his friends in order to save the 
ministry. This was to press for an immediate settlement of the 
succession, which the anti-ministerialists desired to postpone, and 
to urge its offer to the young duke of Holstein. This promised 
several advantages. It would demonstrate to Sweden that the 
so-called French party was really the patriotic party. It would 
be a gesture of goodwill to Russia, and might help to disconcert 
English plans at that court, and no harm could result because 
Lanmary knew that the offer would be refused. It was also pos- 
sible that the revulsion of feeling which would be caused by this 
refusal, and the sense that Sweden had been insulted, might lead 
to a wholesale transfer of Holstein votes to Zweibriicken. So the 
plan seemed to offer the maximum of good and the minimum of 
harm. If it did nothing else, it would save the Swedish ministry. 
Russia could hardly proscribe men who had been prominent in 
offering a crown to the tsaritsa’s nephew. Opposition from 
Copenhagen could be softened by offering to negotiate a settle- 
ment with Holstein on the basis of a guarantee of Sleswick to 
Denmark, and by suggesting that the duke of Holstein should 
marry a Danish princess. 

The French plan was promptly discovered by Carteret, thanks 
to his efficient secret service, but his warnings did not reach 
Sweden in time to enable his friends there to prepare any counter- 
measures.1 Akerhielm and his associates were profoundly de- 
pressed by the obvious reluctance of Russia to seek either the 
mediation or the good offices of England, and Guy Dickens’s letters 
are full of denunciations of their cowardice and inactivity. His 
indignation was increased when he learned that in a snap decision 
in the plenum of nobles they had allowed the bill against a non- 
Lutheran successor to be carried by 239 votes to 237. This en- 
couraged the ministerialists to complete their plan. The peasants, 
always the easiest estate to be stampeded, took the lead by demand- 
ing the election of the young duke of Holstein as the only hope of 
obtaining both peace and the restoration of Finland. It was 
argued that the tsaritsa would not wish to despoil the prospective 
kingdom of her sister’s son. The other three estates, taken by 
surprise, did not venture to resist so generally popular a proposal, 
and on 28 October (0.s.) it was decided to send three commissioners 
to convey to the duke at the Russian court the unanimous desire 
of the four estates that he should ascend the throne on the death of 
the present king. Their instructions, beyond the offer of the suc- 
cession, were to call upon the duke (1) to maintain the established 
religion of the country, (2) to make no change in the existing 


' He gave a full account of it to Guy Dickens in his letter of 12 October (0.s.) (State 
Papers, Foreign, Sweden, fo. 91, and Add. MS. 22535, fo. 41). This was fully a week 
before any attempt was made at Stockholm to carry out the plan. 
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constitution, and (3) to take up his residence in Sweden.! Accord- 
ing to Guy Dickens, the ministers secretly gave supplementary 
instructions : (1) to gain the Bestuzhevs by the offer of 100,000 
roubles; (2) if this failed, to ruin their credit and spend this sum for 
that purpose; and (3) to ingratiate themselves with the tsaritsa 
and to give her a list of the powers which favoured the cause of the 
deposed Ivan VI.2 That there was some suspicion of political 
intrigues on the part of the deputies is proved by the close super- 
vision to which they were subjected on their arrival in Russia. 

Long before the deputation could arrive in Russia their 
primary mission had become hopelessly out of date. The news of 
the Holstein election arrived at Moscow 14 November (0.s.). It was 
carried by a young French officer, who had been sent off post-haste 
as soon as the decision of the diet was assured. But even his 
hurried ride was not quick enough to alter accomplished facts. 
Exactly a week beforehand, on 7 November (0.s.), Charles Peter 
Ulrich of Holstein had been formally admitted to the Greek 
church under the name of Peter Fedorovich, and had expressly 
repudiated the Lutheran faith. On the same day a decree of the 
tsaritsa raised him to the rank of grand duke, and declared him to 
be heir to the Empire of all the Russias. Even Elizabeth’s minis- 
ters were astounded at the rapidity with which this momentous 
decision was carried into effect. And five days earlier still an 
envoy had set out from Moscow, whose mission was to- bring about 
a settlement of the Swedish succession which very few had antici- 
pated and still fewer desired. 

More than two months before this Elizabeth had made up her 
mind that she would have none of the candidates who were being 
considered at Stockholm. The prince royal of Denmark was 
anathema to her, and she would regard his election as a casus belli. 
Zweibriicken and Hesse were less objectionable, but she had no 
desire to see a nominee either of England or of France placed upon 
the Swedish throne. Her own nephew she would not part with, 
and she would allow him no freedom to choose between a Swedish 
and a Russian crown.’ But, if the Swedes wanted a Holstein 
king, she would offer them another member of that house in the 
person of the young duke’s cousin, Adolf Frederick of Holstein, 


' Guy Dickens to Carteret, 23 November (0.s.) 1742. 

* Guy Dickens to Wich, 22 November (0.s.) 1742. 

* Wich wrote on 8 November that it was done ‘ without communicating her design 
to her privy council, the senate, or any person of distinction, except the archbishop of 
Novogorod, Mr. Brummer, the duke’s governor, and Mr. Stackelberg, who were in the 
secret’: Recueil, xcix, p. 133. 

* Wich wrote on 15 November: ‘If this news had arrived ten days sooner, before the 
duke had been declared successor to the empire, and anathematized the Lutheran 
religion, and that it had been left to his highness’ option to choose, I believe his inclina- 
tion would have led him to have accepted of the offer made him by Sweden, but now 
it is too late’: Recueil, xcix. 139. 
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bishop of *Liibeck-Eutin, who was acting as administrator 
of the duchy during the boy’s minority and absence.! This 
scheme was concerted in the first instance with a certain Otto 
Brummer, who had come to Russia with the young duke as his 
marshal and tutor. His post brought him into intimate relations 
with the tsaritsa, whom he saw almost daily, and over whom he 
acquired considerable influence. He also became a close associate 
of Lestock, the plausible and unscrupulous adventurer who had 
helped Elizabeth to gain the throne, had constant access to her as 
her medical adviser, and used or abused his position at court to 
gain simultaneous pensions from France, from Prussia, and from 
Great Britain. He was naturally distrusted in turn by each of his 
paymasters, but they all dreaded his antagonism too much to cut 
off supplies. There can be no doubt that Lestock gave valuable 
aid to Brummer in the latter’s efforts to guide the tsaritsa’s policy. 
The Russian ministers, Cherkasky and Alexis Bestuzhev, re- 
sented this alien influence, but only the chancellor had the 
courage and confidence to voice his objections. After his death on 
4 November (0.s.) 1742, Bestuzhev and his brother were too timid 
and too insecure to criticize their mistress. 

Elizabeth, who had strong nationalist sentiments, might have 
hesitated to consult Brummer, who held no office in Russia, on a 
purely Russian question. But she regarded the Swedish succession 
as primarily a matter for Holstein, and Brummer could claim to 
speak for Holstein. When, however, the question arose as to how 
the candidature of Adolf Frederick was to be promoted, Russian 
interests became involved, and it was necessary to divulge the plan 
to the Russian ministers. Brummer and Lestock were desirous 


The following table will explain the Holstein relationships : 
Christian Albert of Holstein-Gottorp 


se | 


| 
Frederick IV, m. Hedwiga Christian Augustus, bi- 
Sophia, elder daughter of shop of Liibeck, m. Alber- 
Charles XI of Sweden tina Frederica of Baden- 
Durlach 


Charles Frederick, died 1739, Johanna thie m. Adolf Sabine bishop 
m. Anna, daughter of Peter Christian August of An- of Liibeck, 1743 successor 
the Great halt-Zerbst in Sweden, 1751 king of 

Sweden, m. Louisa Ulrica, 
Charles Peter Ulrich, m. Sophia Augusta Frederica, sister of Frederick II. 
Tsar Peter III in 1763 later Catherine IT. 

Catherine IT in her Mémoires (ed. Herzen, 1859, p. 5) says that Elizabeth’s interest 
in the younger branch was due to a sentimental interest in an elder brother of Adolf 
Frederick, to whom she had been betrothed in her youth, but who died of small-pox 
a few weeks after the betrothal. The tsaritsa’s early predilection for France is also 


attributed to the fact that she was proposed as a bride for Louis XV before he married 
Maria Leszcynska. 
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that the scheme should be carried through in conjunction with 
France, on the ground that French influence was preponderant in 
Sweden, and that France was now desirous to propitiate Russia. 
Elizabeth, who still cherished a desire for a French alliance, and 
personally distrusted both Austria and England for their supposed 
Brunswick sympathies, was inclined to take the same view. 
Cherkasky and Bestuzhev, when they were called in, had no 
great interest in the Holstein candidature, but perceived that this 
was a matter on which they were not consulted. On the question 
of method, however, they had no hesitation in expressing their 
opinions. They pointed out that French influence in Sweden had 
been gained and had been employed in opposition to Russia. That 
influence, they said, was on the wane, and the early successes of the 
anti-ministerialist party in the Swedish diet gave force to this 
contention. On the other hand, Russia was negotiating a treaty of 
alliance with England, and the latter would be willing to facilitate 
its success by supporting Russian designs in Sweden. When it was 
argued that England was pledged to support the house of Hesse, it 
was replied that English support could be purchased by arranging 
a marriage of Adolf Frederick with a daughter of George II. In 
the end, after prolonged discussions and many fluctuations, the 
Russian ministers carried the day, and a fully developed scheme of 
action was approved by Elizabeth. 

As Russia, being still at war with Sweden, could take no direct 
part in the matter, a special Holstein envoy, Buchwald, was to pro- 
ceed to Stockholm in order to promote the candidature of Adolf 
Frederick. On his way he was to visit London and there concert 
measures with the British ministers. He was also to demand the 
hand of an English princess for the proposed successor to the 
throne, and to desire the king’s concurrence in the latter’s candi- 
dature. If his majesty complied, the tsaritsa would accept the 
mediation of England, and exclude France in that as in all other 
points. If the candidature was successful, Russia would give 
Sweden easier terms than if any other successor were chosen. 
Finally, England was invited to join Russia in overthrowing the 
present ministers in Sweden and bringing in the old ones, who had 
been friendly to Russia and England. As this would cost money, 
Russia would undertake to pay half the expense. Meanwhile the 
tsaritsa had 40,000 roubles to her credit at Amsterdam, and would 
like to place that sum at the disposal of Guy Dickens, who was 
asked to co-operate with Buchwald when the latter should arrive 


1 Wich to Carteret, 11 October (0.s.) 1742 (Recueil, xcix. 100): ‘I shall not 
trouble your lordship with a detail of all the intrigues and artifices, which have been 
used to turn the czarina from acting in conjunction with our court in everything that 


regards Sweden, but content myself with assuring your lordship that they have hitherto 
proved ineffectual.’ 
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in Stockholm. In order to prepare the British ministers for Buch- 
wald’s mission, the whole scheme was to be confidentially placed 
before them by Narishkin, the Russian envoy in London, and com- 
plete secrecy was demanded.! 

Wich had been told by his friends as early as September that 
it was proposed to put Adolf Frederick forward as a candidate, 
and he had at once sent the intelligence to Whitehall.? Carteret, 
who had no idea of the inducements which were afterwards to 
be appended, entirely disapproved of the proposal, and hoped to 
procure its abandonment by urging upon the Russian court that 
it was far too late to produce a new candidate, and that, before 
anything could be done in his favour, either Hesse or Zweibriicken 
would be elected. Only a few days before his interview with 
Narishkin, he wrote to Wich that the king adhered to William of 
Hesse, and that Wich must not give support to any other scheme.* 
When, therefore, he was confronted with the full-blown proposals 
of Russia, he found himself in an awkward dilemma. On the one 
hand were his pledges to Hesse, the danger of irritating a prince 
who furnished 6,000 serviceable troops, all the steps that had been 
taken in Sweden to organize an Anglo-Hessian party, and the 
notorious difficulty of inducing George II, who in foreign affairs, 
and especially in affairs which touched German interests, was no 
puppet king like Frederick of Sweden, to adopt suddenly a new 
line of policy. In addition there was the danger of provoking 
Denmark, a state which George II, for family and other reasons, was 
anxious to propitiate. The Danes were already furious at the news 
thatthe duke of Holstein had been chosen as the Swedish successor, 
but their fury would be multiplied tenfold if they learned that one 
member of the detested house was to succeed in Russia and another 
to have the throne of Sweden. And in this matter Hanover was 
almost as sensitive as Denmark. A duke of Holstein, with Russia 
and Sweden behind him, was almost certain to reclaim Sleswick, 
and a king of Sweden, who was assured of Russian backing, was 
not likely to forget that his predecessors had been unjustly de- 
prived of Bremen and Verden.® On the other hand, the embryo 


‘ The scheme is clearly summarized in the rather agitated letters which Carteret 
wrote to Wich (Recueil, xcix. 158-62, and Add. MS. 22528, fos. 69-72) and to 
Guy Dickens (State Papers, Foreign, Sweden, fo. 92, and Add. MS. 22535, fos. 79-85), on 
26 November (0.s.) 1742. In these letters he also states the carefully prepared reply 
which he gave to Narishkin after consultation with the king. 

* Wich to Carteret, 6 September (0.s.) 1742 (Recueil, xcix. 60). 

* Carteret to Wich, 19 October (o0.s.) ( Recueil, p. 111, and Add. MS. 22528, fo. 49). 

* 17 November (0.s.) 1742 ( Recueil, p. 145, and Add. MS. 22528, fo. 60). 

* The French foreign office clearly grasped the Hanoverian interest in the Swedish 
succession. ‘ En effet, le roi de la Grande-Bretagne, en qualité d’électeur de Hanovre, 
ne devait pas moins redouter que les Danois l’élévation de la maison de Holstein sur 
les trénes de Russie et de Suéde, et les suites de l’union de ces deux puissances, par rap- 
port aux duchés de Bremen et de Ferden, que la Suéde pourrait étre tentée de 
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Anglo-Russian treaty, to which Carteret attached immense value, 
might be lost by any open opposition to a scheme on which the 
tsaritsa had apparently set her heart, and Russia now condi- 
tionally offered what he had so long sought in vain, the mediation, 
the exclusion of France, and the overthrow of the Gyllenborg 
ministry. In addition, Sweden was to be tied to England in the 
future by a marriage alliance. 

In these puzzling circumstances, Carteret could only give a 
hedging reply. The British king was grateful for the confidence 
shown in the submission of a scheme which required mature 
deliberation, and with regard to which he must reserve any definite 
opinion until the arrival of Buchwald. Meanwhile his majesty 
had a strong prejudice against interfering in the domestic affairs 
of another state, and had always abstained from doing so; he 
thought that a Russian nomination might prejudice the candi- 
dature, and might drive the resentful Swedes into the arms of 
France and the election of Zweibriicken ; the administrator was a 
new candidate to proposeafter so long a canvassin favour of others, 
and he had no such blood claim as had united parties in favour of 
the duke of Holstein. Before these difficulties could be faced, it 
was necessary to organize the Anglo-Russian party, and for this 
reason England welcomed the proposal to get rid of the present 
ministry. Guy Dickens would be instructed to pursue this end in 
concert with the minister of Holstein, and for the present had 
ample funds at his disposal. As to secrecy, the demand came too 
late. The scheme was known in London, Copenhagen, and Berlin, 
and London had got its intelligence as to both the candidature and 
Buchwald’s mission some time ago from Paris. Four days later 
(30 November (0.s.)) Carteret wrote again to Wich, still with- 
holding any definite decision, but telling him to encourage the 
expectation of a favourable answer in order to prevent any applica- 
tion for the support of France.” 

That Carteret disliked this irresolution and feared that it might 
have disastrous results is proved by the explanatory and almost 
apologetic paragraphs which he added to Guy Dickens. After 
repeating verbatim his letter to Wich, he continued that Guy 
Dickens might disclose its contents in confidence to the king of 
Sweden and to his trustworthy friends. They are to observe that 
the answer is designed to gain time, so that they can express their 
opinion as to what should be done. Obviously a direct refusal 
would throw the tsaritsa into the arms of France, who would 


réclamer dans la basse Allemagne, en méme temps que la maison d’Holstein voudrait 
recouvrer le duché de Sleswick’: Instructions to La Chétardie, 22 September 1743, 
in Rambaud, Recueil des Instructions, etc., Russie, i. 420. 

1 See genealogical table, supra, p. 555 n. 

2 Recueil, xcix. 164, and Add. MS. 22528, fo. 73. 
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welcome any method of securing Russia, and a successor placed on 
the throne by French support would ruin our friends. England 
had never wavered in the conviction that a continuance of the 
house of Hesse would be best for Sweden, and only lately had taken 
advantage of the consternation over the Holstein election to urge 
the Danes to support Hesse, and we had promised to support 
them in defensive measures against any Holstein attack. So 
Dickens must ascertain how far the Swedes are pledged to Hesse, 
what chances they have of carrying him, and whether, in case of 
failure, they would prefer a French or a Russian nominee. Finally 
he summed up English policy in an illuminating postscript : 

P.S. We are for the family of Hesse, either father or son, but, if not, we 
would rather wish to concur with the czarina. We must not appear to 
meddle too much in the affairs of the succession. You have the most im- 
portant points imaginable under your care. If Russia, disgusted with us, 
apply to France, you know the consequences of it ; and if Denmark should 
find we are for the house of Gottorp, you must likewise know those con- 
sequences. It is a great matter for the king to be applied to by such powers 
under such various circumstances. We may certainly get advantages 
every way, but can’t please all partys; therefore, look to the greatest, 
which is Russia, provided we give the house of Hesse no reason to complain. 
We are against the duke of Deux Ponts as the French candidate, but for no 
other reasons, as you have found by your previous instructions.” 


Before Carteret’s evasive and rather chilling letter could reach 
the Russian court, several important events had happened. The 
death of the chancellor Cherkasky seriously weakened the English 
party, and, as Elizabeth refused to fill the office for several months, 
she obviously kept herself free from a commitment to either of 
the. rival factions. The news of the election in Sweden had been 
brought by a Frenchman, and was eagerly acclaimed by those 
who favoured France. It was obviously the French cue to parade 
their share in the election, their renewed ascendancy in Stock- 
holm, and their devotion to the interests of Russia. That they 
were not unsuccessful is proved by the suddenly depressed tone of 
Wich’s letters. He had confidently expected to induce Russia to 
follow the example of Sweden in demanding the good offices of 
England, and that hope he had now to postpone indefinitely .* 

As France claims all the merit of what has passed at Stockholm, and 
as the resolution which has been taken at the diet redounds to the honour 
and glory of the duke and cannot but be very agreeable to the czarina, 

‘ Carteret urged this in a letter to Titley of 17 November (0.s.) (State Papers, 
Foreign, Denmark, fo. 83, and Add. MS. 22534, fo. 35). In this letter he declared that if 
Denmark had acted in concord with England, the election of Holstein would have been 
prevented. He also assured the Danes that if Russia put forward Adolf Frederick with 


the request for an English bride, the answer would not be in the affirmative. 


* State Papers, Foreign, Sweden, fo. 92, 26 November (0.s.) 1742, and Add. MS. 
22535, fo. 85. 


* Wich to Carteret, 22 November (0.s.) (Recueil, xcix. 150). 
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your lordship may easily imagine that this surprising news has entirely re- 
established the influence and interest of the French party at this court, 
which began to decline, and that none of the Russian ministers have the 
courage, at present, to oppose the views of France. 


So attractive did the situation in Russia appear to the French 
ministers, that they decided to send back La Chétardie, who had de- 
parted a few months earlier at a time when the Russian ministers 
were getting the better of Brummer. Elizabeth was believed to 
desire his return, and instructions were actually drawn up for his 
guidance on 23 December.? Luckily for the despondent Wich, 
La Chétardie had boastfully proclaimed that he would not return 
until the Bestuzhev brothers had been overthrown, and the tsar- 
itsa was not prepared to part with a vice-chancellor who, though 
she did not love him, saved her a great deal of trouble, and for 
whom she would have difficulty in finding a competent substitute.* 
Still more luckily, thanks to the Bestuzhevs, and, as he himself 
believed, to the purchased support of Lestock, Wich got his treaty 
signed before the court left Moscow and before Carteret’s letter of 
26 November had arrived. When that letter came, it completed 
the temporary discomfiture of the English envoy and his friends. 
The French party triumphantly pointed out that it was useless to 
count upon English co-operation in Sweden. The results were 
speedily visible. Buchwald had already started, but it was possible 
for Brummer to send him supplementary instructions, very 
different from those which had been drawn up by the Russian 
ministers. The promised preliminary visit to London was aban- 
doned. Nothing more was said at the time about an English 
bride for Adolf Frederick. The projected joint crusade against the 
Swedish ministry was dropped. The 40,000 roubles were never 
sent to Guy Dickens, and indeed he protested against such a wind- 
fall on the ground that it would bring upon him a deluge of 
interested requisitions.‘ When Buchwald arrived at Stockholm 
in February 1743 there was no co-operation with the English 


1 Wich to Carteret, 15 November (0.s.) 1742 (Recueil, xcix. 1397). He concludes 
by saying: ‘ my situation is, in every respect, extremely disagreeable.’ 

2 Rambaud, Recueil des Instructions, etc., Russie, i. 377. 

8 Wich to Carteret, 14 October (0.s.) 1742 (Recueil, xcix. 102): ‘If it had been an 
easy matter to find proper persons to fill up the places which Messrs. Bestuchefs enjoy, 
Mr. Chétardie would probably have succeeded in his design of getting the two brothers 
removed.’ Frederick of Prussia later found himself confronted with the same difficulty. 
Mardefeld wrote to him on 17 February 1744: ‘ Il est avéré que Il’ Impératrice n’aime 
pas le Vice-Chancelier et que méme elle n’a aucune confidence en lui; cependant, elle 
a de la peine & prendre la résolution de l’éloigner, parce qu’en premier lieu elle présume 
qu’il est au fait de la connexion des affaires publiques, et, en second lieu, parce qu'elle 
manque de sujet pour le remplacer, tout chétif qu’ilest’: Pol. Corr., iii. 10. 

* Guy Dickens to Carteret, 24 December (0.s.) 1742. He added that it would take 
more than five times that sum to influence the election of a king, that contests for 
a seat in England often cost half as much, and that the Swedes knew too well the 
value of a crown to sell it for a trifle. 
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envoy. Guy Dickens complained that his promised colleague 
associated with the known partisans of France. The two men were 
on the worst of terms, and each complained to his court of the 
reserve and the aberrations of the other. Wich, who received 
regular letters from Guy Dickens, remonstrated in the strongest 
terms to the Russian ministers against Buchwald’s disregard of 
his instructions. Bestuzhev and Brevern replied that they had 
made no change in their instructions, but the answer, though 
literally true, was evasive. Technically Buchwald was an emissary 
of Holstein and not subject to Russian orders. Wich does not 
appear to have grasped the significance of this convenient dis- 
tinction. 

The misunderstandings at Stockholm, of which the French took 
advantage to spread the most damaging misrepresentations of 
English aims, were the inevitable result of the vacillating and dis- 
ingenuous policy which Carteret was compelled to pursue. From 
Wich he received imperative warnings that the English hold upon 
Russia, and the maintenance of the Bestuzhevs, upon whom that 
hold depended, could only be secured by a frank acceptance and 
support of the Russian plan for settling the succession in Sweden. 
At the same time Guy Dickens wrote that his Swedish friends, when 
once they learned that the administrator of Holstein was a serious 
candidate, had come to the conclusion that the cause of Hesse was 
hopeless, and that their own interests demanded acquiescence in 
the Russian demand provided it led to the restoration of Finland. 
They pointed out, with unusual clarity, that the success of Adolf 
Frederick upon these terms was inevitable, and the only question 
was whether it should be brought about by England or by France. 
If it was done by France, the Swedish ministry would be saved, 
and its overthrow was far more important to them than the per- 
petuation of a Hesse dynasty, which had no great popularity in 
Sweden. Guy Dickens added, on his own account: ‘ if his majesty 
loses Russia, he also loses Sweden.’ ? Carteret so far yielded to the 
double pressure from St. Petersburg and Stockholm as to give 
instructions to Guy Dickens to support the candidature of Adolf 


1 The French diagnosis of English policy, drawn up after the settlement at Abo, is 
not without interest : ‘ La conduite de leurs ministres & Stockholm et & Pétersbourg, 
relativement & la négociation pour le rétablissement de la paix entre la Suéde et la 
Russie, a été si ambigué et si équivoque que tout ce qu’on en peut juger est qu’ils ont 
eu pour objet principal de faire échouer également les vues de la czarine et du roi de 
Danemark, par rapport & |’élection d’un successeur & la couronne de Suéde ; que toutes 
leurs démarches tendoient & empécher que ce royaume tombat ni sur]’évéque de Liibeck, 
ni sur le prince royal de Danemark, et qu’ils se flattoient de l’espérance que les choses 
tourneroient de maniére qu’ils pourroient enfin leur faire préférer le prince de Hesse, 
gendre du roi dela Grande-Bretagne:’ Instructions to La Chétardie, 22 September 1743, 
in Rambaud, i. 419. 

* Guy Dickens to Carteret, 24 December (0.s.) 1742. This is the answer to Carteret’s 
important dispatch of 26 November. 
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Frederick, and he told Wich to impress this upon the Russian 
court.! If that had been all, the situation would have been com- 
paratively clear. But he accompanied his instructions with the 
further proviso that Guy Dickens must not betray his partisanship, 
and that, above all, he must avoid giving any offence to Denmark. 
This qualification was due to several motives. Neither England 
nor Hanover desired a Holstein succession. It was still necessary 
to pay some regard to Hesse. In December 1742 it was decided 
to send the Pragmatic army, which had been assembled in Flanders, 
across the border to Germany to fight for Maria Theresa. The 
Hesse princes had adouble allegiance. They were bound bythe sub- 
sidy treaty of 1740 to England, but they were also bound by a treaty 
concluded on 2 March 1742 to the elected emperor, Charles VII, 
and they confidently looked to him for the coveted electorate. 
France urged that it would be a breach of this loyalty to allow 
their troops to serve in Germany against the emperor, and both the 
Swedish king and his more energetic brother William had scruples 
on this matter. George II and Carteret had no desire to lose so 
valuable a contingent, and the Hessian chancery refused to believe 
that the prospect of retaining the Swedish crown was at an end. 
But the supreme motive for reserve at Stockholm was the pledge 
which had been given to Denmark. This was vital, because one 
result of the candidature of the administrator of Holstein was to 
bring Denmark more prominently on to the Swedish scene than it 
had ever been before. 

Ever since the beginning of the Austrian succession war France 
and England had been contending at Copenhagen almost as hotly 
as at Stockholm. France was eager to induce the Danes to free 
themselves from the subsidy treaty which had been made with 
England in 1739, and to withdraw their troops from the English 
service. The king and queen with the three leading ministers, 
Schulin, Berkentin, and Holstein, were gained to the French side, 
and when George II in September 1741 was compelled, by fear of 
Maillebois’ army, to conclude a treaty of neutrality for Hanover, 
they obtained the desired pretext for refusing to renew the subsidy 
treaty. To the remonstrances of the English ministers, they 
replied: ‘Your master has secured his electoral dominions without 
including his allies; you must allow us to provide for our own 
security, and we want our troops for this purpose.’ Harrington had 
to admit the force of this contention, and the Danish contingent 


1 Carteret to Wich, 11 January (0.s.) 1743 (Recueil, xciv. 218, Add. MS. 22528, 
fo. 89): ‘Guy Dickens is doing his utmost at Stockholm in favour of the administrator.’ 

* Guy Dickens wrote on 18 January 1743 that the Swedish king had declared 
it impossible to allow his troops to act against the emperor. There is a prolonged 
and interesting correspondence upon the relations of England and Hanover with 
Charles VII between Carteret and William of Hesse in the Carteret Papers in the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 22527). 
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was reluctantly released.1_ Thus freed from the English tie, Den- 
mark negotiated a treaty with France by which they obtained a 
subsidy in return for nothing beyond a promise of neutrality. This 
defeat rankled in Whitehall, and Carteret, who took Harrington’s 
place in February 1742, concocted with Walter Titley, our minister 
at Copenhagen, a plan for renewing our hold upon Denmark. The 
plan savours, by anticipation, of a tale by Hans Andersen, and 
shows a subtle appreciation of Danish sentimentality. A portrait 
of the Princess Louisa, the most attractive of George II’s daughters, 
was sent to a trusted confidant, Count Danenskiold, to be ex- 
hibited in his collection to the royal family in the hope that the 
lady’s charms might touch the heart of the prince royal, who was 
just attaining a marriageable age. Carteret assured Titley that ‘ it 
will be very providential for him to obtain such a princess, whose 
birth, education, and person cannot be equalled at present in 
Europe’.? This is quite in the style of the fairy godmother. At the 
same time Titley was warned to be very careful to secure the return 
of the picture, as it would be undignified, if the match did 
not come off, to have the portrait of the king’s daughter shown 
about Denmark, especially if the motive for sending it became 
known. . 

The charm worked, and Titley reported with delight that the 
enamoured prince declared that, if he had to wait two years or 
more, he would extort the consent of his parents by refusing to 
marry any other bride. Carteret, who wanted a more immediate 
result, was obliged to send word that the prince might wait, but 
‘it is not to be imagined that a princess of such high rank and of 
such transcendant beauty can remain for any considerable time 
unengaged.’? The hint was sufficient. In December the prince 
disclosed his infatuation to his parents, and as the picture ‘ had 
done all that was expected of it’, Titley sent it back.4 At first the 
king and queen frowned upon the suggested marriage, but within 
a few days there was a complete change of front. The king sud- 
denly asked his son whether he still wished for the Princess Louisa, 
and on receipt of an affirmative answer, said: ‘J’y consens de tout 
mon ceeur.’ And the queen, who was expected to be a more 
obstinate opponent, added: ‘ Je vous félicite sur votre choix.’ 
Two days before Titley learned this news from the court, he had 
received from Schulin the startling proposal of a double marriage, 
; ‘ Harrington to Titley, 19 January (0.s.) 1742, in State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, 
0. 82. 

* Carteret to Titley, secret, 23 July (0.s.) 1742 (ibid. fo. 83, and Add. MS. 22534, 
fo. 23). This letter is printed in British Diplomatic Instructions, vol. iii, Denmark, 
p. 130. See also p. xxv of the introduction. 

* Carteret to Titley, secret, 12 October (0.s.) 1742 (State Papers, Foreign, 
Denmark, fo. 84, and Add. MS. 22534, fo. 31). 

* Titley to Carteret, secret, 23 December (0.s.) 1742 (State Papers, Foreign, 
Denmark, fo. 84). 
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of the prince royal to Louisa, and of the Danish king’s only 
daughter, another Louisa, to the duke of Cumberland. 

The cause of this sudden change in the royal and the ministerial 
attitude is to be found in the Swedish succession question. Den- 
mark’s primary interest in the question was to prevent the acces- 
sion of a Holstein prince. As long as that house was out of favour 
during the rule of the Tsaritsa Anne and of the Regent Anne, there 
was no great alarm, and when the queen of Sweden’s death sug- 
gested the problem of the succession, Titley wrote that ‘ it does not 
appear that this court has any particular candidate to recommend. ’? 
The first alarm came from the revolution which placed Elizabeth 
upon the Russian throne, and it was increased when a few weeks 
later the young duke of Holstein quitted Kiel for St. Petersburg. 
What had at first been misgivings became a panic when it was 
learned that the Swedish diet had elected the duke, and that 
Elizabeth intended to substitute for him the bishop of Liibeck- 
Eutin. Carteret, also disconcerted by the news, wrote to Titley 
that ‘the house of Gottorp, whether in the person of the duke 
himself or of the administrator, is equally contrary to his majesty’s 
plans’, and urged him to induce the Danes to join England in sup- 
port of the house of Hesse. But the Danes were acute enough to 
see that Hesse had no chance against Holstein, unless England 
would undertake to give active assistance to Sweden against 
Russia, which was out of the question. Something more drastic 
was needed to exorcize the Holstein spectre. They knew that there 
was the nucleus of a party in Sweden which looked to a union with 
Denmark for the salvation of their country. In order to galvanize 
this party into life, it was necessary to put the prince royal forward 
as a serious candidate and to give substance to his candidature 
by promising Danish naval and military assistance for the recovery 
of Finland. It was a bold enterprise, as it involved the risk of war 
with Russia, but its immediate aim, the election, might be achieved 
if Russia was obstinate about Finland. It was possible that 
France, interested in prolonging disorder in the north, might give 
some backing to the scheme, but for that very reason England was 
likely to oppose it. In order to provide against this danger, Eng- 
land was offered the bribe of the double marriage, and the only 
condition attached was abstention from opposition to the prince’s 
candidature. Carteret accepted both the bribe and the con- 
dition, and urged that the prince’s marriage should be hurried 


1 Titley to Carteret, 9 and 11 January (0.s.) 1743 (State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, 
fo. 84). 

2 Titley to Harrington, 16 December (o0.s.) 1741 (ibid. fo. 81). Titley added : ‘ The 
great concern of Denmark is to prevent the elevation of the duke of Holstein, and to 
preserve if possible the free scheme of government.’ 

3 Carteret to Titley, 17 November (0.s.) 1742 (State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, 
fo. 83, and Add. MS. 22534, fo. 35). It was on the same date that he wrote to 
Wich that England adhered to Hesse (supra, p. 557, n. 4). 
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on, while that of Cumberland should be delayed until an adequate 
allowance had been obtained for the prospective bridegroom. This 
division of the two marriages was agreed to by Denmark, and 
throughout the eventful year 1743, while the terms of peace were 
being settled at Abo, while Sweden was brought to the verge of civil 
war by disputes as to the choice of a successor, while George II 
was fighting at Dettingen, and while Carteret was conducting 
epoch-making negotiations at Hanau and Worms, there was an 
under-current of diplomacy about the Danish marriage treaty,! 
and a good deal of haggling as to whether the dignity of Denmark 
would allow that Louisa’s dowry, partly English and partly Hano- 
verian, should be less than that of her elder sister, the princess 
of Orange. Meanwhile Berkentin, one of the Danish ministers, 
had been sent in December 1742 to organize a regular campaign 
in Sweden in favour of the prince of Denmark, and in the following 
January Carteret imposed upon Guy Dickens the impossible task 
of supporting the administrator of Holstein without doing anything 
to arouse the misgivings or the displeasure of Berkentin.* 

If any one has a passion for disentangling the complicated 
threads of diplomacy, or if any one is eager to find materials for 
denouncing the secret arid immoral exercise of that craft, they 
might turn to the relations of the European powers in Sweden 
during the first six months of 1743. The protagonists were Russia, 
Denmark, France, and Great Britain. Their respective agents 
were Buchwald, Berkentin, Lanmary, and Guy Dickens. The 
object of their attentions was the Swedish diet, of which Guy 
Dickens said: ‘The spirit of venality which reigns here is so great 
that they would sooner sell their crown to the Turk than part with 
it for nothing.’* Nobody would trust anybody else, and the 
atmosphere of intrigue and mystery encouraged the circulation of 

1 The terms of the marriage treaty were virtually settled at Hanover, Denmark 
giving way about the dowry, before Carteret joined the army. But he had not then 
received his full powers, and the treaty was actually signed at Worms on 3/14September 
1743, the day after the signature of the treaty with Sardinia. The marriage was cele- 
brated at Hanover, before George II returned from his eventful visit to the Continent. 

* Carteret’s letters to Guy Dickens in the early months of 1743 are full of cautions 
that he must conceal his underhand support of Adolf Frederick in order to avoid any 
appearance of thwarting Berkentin’s mission. On 25 January (0.s.), in a new cipher, he 
disclosed the secret of the proposed double marriage, but added that, as the only con- 
dition was to abstain from opposition to the Danish candidature, he might continue to 
act with his friends in aid of the Holstein prince. Carteret also wrote to Wich in the 
same sense : ‘ Colonel Guy Dickens has the king’s orders to support Mr. Buchwald, but 
he cannot appear openly in it ’ (8 February (0.s.) 1743). And later, on 22 February : 
“I must recommend you to be extremely careful that the secret of our acting for Liibeck 
may be inviolably kept. The French have hitherto no suspicion of it, and it imports 
us greatly not to give any offence at present to Denmark.’ For obvious reasons, Titley 
was never informed of the complicity with Russia. It was easy for France to represent 
England at St. Petersburg as an accomplice of Denmark, and at Copenhagen as a parti- 
san of the house of Holstein. And it was difficult to rebut these accusations at either 


court without risking the alienation of the other. 
* Guy Dickens to Carteret, 17 December (0.s.) 1742. 
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the most conflicting rumours. The original candidates, Hesse and 
Zweibriicken, had been thrust by events into the background, but 
they were still there. The two new candidates, Adolf Frederick of 
Holstein and Frederick of Denmark, occupied the front of the stage. 
Behind them were their respective sponsors, Elizabeth of Russia 
and Christian of Denmark, of whom the former was by far the 
more resolute. Both were willing to use either France or Britain 
for their purpose. It mattered comparatively little to them which 
served their turn. Perhaps the Russian ministers inclined to 
England, but this was balanced by the preference of the tsaritsa 
and the Holstein minister for France. Denmark, having insured 
against the opposition of England, had more expectation of active 
support from France. The two western powers were the incal- 
culable factor. Neither really wished the Holstein candidate to 
win, and both would have preferred the Dane. Both, however, 
would have liked, if possible, to return to their earlier choice. But 
they had an uneasy sense that Russia was bound to prevail, and 
both were eager to gain what credit they could with that power by 
at least a feigned deference to its wishes. Both wished Sweden to 
lose as little as possible in the peace, and they were rivals for the 
credit of standing up for the interests of that country, but neither 
would run the risk of a quarrel with Russia on its behalf. When 
Sweden cornered Carteret by demanding what England would do 
for Sweden in case the war continued, he was compelled to answer 
that he could do nothing, that England, through no fault on her 
part, had no binding treaty with Sweden, whereas she had a treaty 
with Russia which to a certain extent tied her hands. To both 
England and France it was open to pursue a policy of adventure in 
alliance with Denmark, and to attempt the restoration of the 
balance in the north by reviving the union of Kalmar and forcing 
Russia to disgorge the Baltic provinces. But England had good 
reason to desire peace in the north, and George II, as elector of 
Hanover, had no desire to reopen the northern settlement of 1720-1. 
France, with less desire for peace, had too many commitments in 
Germany and in her relations with Spain to venture on any ex- 
tended enterprise. And France herself was exposed after Dettin- 
gen to imminent invasion, while the French foreign office was 
partially paralysed after the death of Fleury in January 1743. 

In Sweden there were three dominant issues, all entangled 
together: the succession, the terms of peace, and the’ main- 
tenance or downfall of the Gyllenborg ministry. Elizabeth 
virtually settled the last question in favour of retention when she 
allowed or ordered Buchwald to abstain from co-operation with 
Guy Dickens. And she could have settled the other two quite as 


* Carteret to Guy Dickens, 11 March (0.s.) 1743, giving a protocol of a conference 
with Wasenberg on 7 March. 
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easily if she had been willing to restore Finland. But she could not 
afford to disregard Russian opinion, which regarded such a surren- 
der as humiliating after the striking successes of her army. So 
the Russian plenipotentiaries, when the conference opened at Abo 
in January 1743, began by talking of uti possidetis as the obvious 
basis of a peace. The delegates of the diet brought back from 
St. Petersburg the same intelligence, that the Russian ministers 
were resolved on the retention of Finland. The Swedes, on the 
other hand, had been led by England to anticipate that peace 
would be based upon the treaty of Nystad. This was Denmark’s 
opportunity. Berkentin, who had been spending money lavishly 
among the peasants, now came forward with a formal declaration. 
If the Swedes chose a successor wholly unacceptable to Denmark, 
they could expect no aid from that state ; if they chose one who 
was indifferent, Denmark would not risk a war with Russia merely 
for the sake of Sweden; but if they chose the prince royal, Den- 
mark would aid them to recover their losses in the war, but no 
more! This made a profound impression, and rumour at once 
exaggerated it into a promise to recover Livonia as well as Finland. 
There was a general rally of patriotic feeling in favour of the 
Danish prince. The peasants voted by seventy votes to forty for 
his immediate election, but at last agreed under pressure from the 
other estates to delay a final decision until further news came 
from Abo. There the conference was constantly being held up 
while couriers went to St. Petersburg for instructions. The Russian 
plenipotentiaries so far softened their original demands as to con- 
sent to a partition of Finland, provided that Russia got an adequate 
barrier. That raised the question as to where the line of division 
was to bedrawn. A natural line was the river Kymmene, but this 
would leave to Russia the least valuable and productive part of the 
province. At the beginning of April, Swedish opinion had hardened 
down to a decision to elect Adolf Frederick if all Finland was 
ceded: if Russia insisted upon retaining the land east of the 
Kymmene, they would accept the peace, but claim complete freedom 
of election.2, This was in defiance of Elizabeth’s threat that if the 
Danish prince was elected she would make no peace. The question 
of the succession was postponed until Russia sent an answer to 
this. When it came, it proved to be a demand, not only for 
Finland to the Kymmene, but also for the port of Helsingfors and 
other important places, which were said to be necessary for the 
desired barrier. This was regarded in Sweden as ruinous, and 
the peasants demanded the immediate election of Prince Frederick. 
His election would probably have been carried, with the result of 
an indefinite prolongation of the war, but for the fact that the 


' Titley to Carteret, 9 March (0.s.) 1743 (State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, fo. 84). 
* Guy Dickens to Carteret, 25 March (0.s.) 1743 (State Papers, Foreign, Sweden, fo. 93). 
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same courier brought a letter from Wich to Guy Dickens, to which 
was appended the following postscript : 

P.S. After finishing my dispatch, I have had an opportunity of speaking 
at a masquerade with a person of great distinction, from whose discourse I 
have some reason to conclude that, if the Swedes will offer to give up to the 
Kymene, peace may be made, provided the duke-administrator be elected. 


Guy Dickens at once communicated this significant message to 
his friend Akerhielm, who obtained leave to make use of it in the 
senate. In consequence the senate recommended to the diet that 
Sweden should offer Finland to the Kymmene and promise the elec- 
tion of Adolf Frederick. The four estates agreed to this, but the 
clergy and the peasants added that, if the offer were refused, the 
prince royal of Denmark should be elected at once. This unusual 
unanimity was, as Guy Dickens complacently recorded, entirely 
due to Akerhielm’s use of the information he had received, and a 
few days later Gyllenborg, no friend of England, called on the 
envoy to thank him for the service he had rendered to Sweden.* 
Meanwhile the diet had adjourned for Whitsuntide, and when it 
met again, all substantial business was suspended until the answer 
came from St. Petersburg. When it arrived it was still unsatis- 
factory. Russia claimed the town and district of Nyslott farther 
north, though Helsingfors and the large extension of frontier 
were abandoned. However, the plenipotentiaries held out a 
hope of further concessions, and the grand secret committee re- 
commended that there should be a further delay until yet another 
answer should come from St. Petersburg. The nobles agreed to 
this, but also suggested that 21 June (0.s.) should be fixed for 
the election of a successor. The clergy and burghers concurred, 
but the peasants held that they had already chosen the prince 
of Denmark. Stockholm was now in a state of intense agitation, 
as a force of Dalecarlian peasants, the descendants of men who had 
before this decided the fate of Sweden, were marching in arms on 
the capital to demand (1) the election of the prince royal, (2) the 
immediate execution of the two generals who were held responsible 
for the disasters in Finland, (3) the punishment of all who had 
advised the war, and (4) the abolition of the privileges and exemp- 
tions of the nobles. Under this pressure the clergy and burghers re- 
solved that, if the Russian answer should be unfavourable, they also 
would elect Prince Frederick. Finally the nobles came to the same 
resolution, unless a favourable answer was received by 21 June. 
Thus, said Guy Dickens, ‘ there is now one order explicitly, and 
three others eventually, for the prince royal of Denmark.’* It 
may be noted that for the last two months Carteret, absorbed in 

1 Wich to Guy Dickens, 15 April (0.s.) 1743 ( Recueil, xcix. 326). 


2 Guy Dickens to Carteret, 13 and 24 May(o.s.)(State Papers, Foreign, Sweden, fo. 94). 
3 Guy Dickens to Carteret, 14 June (0.s.) 1743. 
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his attendance on George II at Hanover and later at the army 
head-quarters, had left the British envoy without further guidance. 
His last letter, on 15 April, had contained the characteristically 
Hanoverian order that he should so arrange matters that whoever 
was elected should be prepared to grant, if applied for, a confirma- 
tion of the cession of Bremen and Verden.! 

On 21 June, when the popular excitement was at its height, a 
courier arrived with the preliminaries of peace which had been 
signed at Abo on the 16th. The vital article was the second, 
which prescribed that, in consideration of the recommendation of 
her majesty the empress and of his highness the grand duke of 
Russia, the estates of the kingdom of Sweden shall elect and de- 
clare Prince Adolf Frederick, duke-administrator of Holstein and 
bishop of Liibeck, to be successor to the crown.’ In return the 
empress undertook to restore the province of Finland as far east 
as the Kymmene, but she retained the town and fortress of 
Nyslott. The extended district round Nyslott, which had been 
previously demanded, had been dropped, and the Swedish pleni- 
potentiaries had only signed the modified provision about Nyslott 
sub spe rati. In all other respects peace was to be based upon 
a renewal of the treaty of Nystad. Regardless of the slight de- 
parture from the letter of their previous resolutions, and of their 
patriotic objections to the acceptance of the nominee of an alien 
power, the four estates unanimously accepted peace on these terms, 
which were reduced to proper form in a definitive treaty, which 
was duly signed on 7/18 August. Meanwhile,on 23 June (0.s.), with 
equal unanimity, the estates had proceeded in a plenum plenorum 
to elect Adolf Frederick as prince successor. Guy Dickens declared 
that the result was miraculous, and that if the news had come 
thirty-six hours later, the prince royal of Denmark would have 
been elected.2, The Dalecarlians, after a skirmish with the troops 
in which some lives were lost, were dispersed, and the agitation in 
Sweden was at anend. The diet continued to sit till the middle of 
September and was then dissolved. 

Looking back on the session Guy Dickens mixes some natural 
regrets with an attempt to minimize his defeat. 


The partisans of France would be in the right if they said we had not 
succeeded in several points here, and especially in the removal of the present 
ministry, but, on the other hand, they will not surely brag that the affair 
of the peace, that of the election, and the execution of the two generals, 
who were their devoted tools and creatures, are events which have raised 
the credit of France in this kingdom.” 


Lanmary might have replied, if he had seen this dispatch, that 


1 State Papers, Foreign, Sweden, fo. 93, and Add. MS. 22535, fo. 146. 
2 Guy Dickens to Carteret, 11 October (0.s.) 1743. 
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they had not raised the credit of England. The execution of the 
generals reflected no credit upon anybody, and the peace and the 
succession settlement were emphatically the work of Russia, who 
had all the trump cards in her hand, and needed no external aid 
or advice in playing them. Russia was under no obligations in 
the matter either to France or to England, each of whom had a 
weak hand to play, and played it, if not badly, at any rate unsuc- 
cessfully. Each tried to demonstrate afterwards that the other 
had done its utmost to thwart the Russian designs, and in this 
campaign of calumny the French had an obvious advantage. 
England might indignantly repudiate the charge of having secretly 
espoused the cause of Denmark, but the family alliance, which 
was being arranged and which was now publicly announced, was 
enough in itself to justify a considerable measure of suspicion. 
Carteret and Guy Dickens had no reason to exult over the 
Swedish settlement. They had at the outset an apparently over- 
whelming advantage in the composition of the diet. But of the 
programme which had then been complacently drawn up not a 
single item had been carried out. English mediation had never 
been requested by either party to the war, and the ‘ good offices ’ 
which Sweden had asked for had been tacitly rejected by Russia, 
and no opportunity had been offered for their exercise. All 
attacks upon the Gyllenborg ministry had been foiled, and thus 
France had not been deprived of its chief gain in 1738. The pro- 
posed alliance with the maritime powers was as far off as ever. And 
all hope of prolonging the Hesse dynasty, whose continuance was 
to have crowned the victory of the English party, had disappeared 
when it became clear that the acceptance of the Russian candidate 
for the succession was a necessary condition of obtaining peace. 
Worst of all from the point of view of Carteret, the settlement did 
not in any way forward his chief aim, the procuring of Russian 
intervention in favour of Maria Theresa. It is true that the actual 
war was terminated, but there was no security against its speedy 
renewal. As long as French influence was powerful at Stockholm, 
it was unlikely that Sweden would permanently acquiesce in the 
loss of part of Finland. And an even more imminent danger to 
northern peace was involved in the attitude of Denmark. A 
dramatic series of events had brought the Danish prince to the 
very steps of the Swedish throne. The king and ministers were 


1 Guy Dickens to Carteret, 1 March (0.s.) 1743 : ‘ The family alliance with Denmark 
which begins to be talked of here makes him [Buchwald] fear England will not be so 
warm in his cause as he could wish.” On 22 September, in the instructions to La Ché- 
tardie for his second mission, the French foreign office declared that the secret of English 
policy at Stockholm had been at last disclosed: ‘Enfin tout est aujourd’huia découvert. 
Le mariage du prince de Danemark avec une princesse d’ Angleterre n’est qu’une suite 
des liaisons de ces deux couronnes, qui avaient un intérét commun d’exclure l’évéque 
de Liibeck de la couronne de Suéde’’: Rambaud, Recueil etc., Russie, i, 420. 
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naturally chagrined and humiliated by the sudden collapse of all 
their confident anticipations. They had already collected large 
naval and military forces in view of the probable necessity of hav- 
ing to defend Sweden in the event of Russia’s refusal to make peace. 
These forces could be employed, if not to overthrow the settle- 
ment at Abo, at least to minimize the danger to Sleswick by 
demanding that the destined successors to Russia and Sweden 
should be deprived of the duchy of Holstein. They declared 
that they would have no security as long as a tsar of Muscovy 
or a king of Sweden had a foot in Holstein! So threatening 
was the attitude of Denmark that the tsaritsa had to send 
General Keith with ten thousand men to protect the country with 
which she had been so recently at war.? So long as this acute 
tension lasted in the north, there was little prospect of Russian 
intervention in the Austrian succession war. And in August 
1743 the discovery, or the alleged discovery, of a conspiracy 
against Elizabeth, in which the Austrian ambassador, Botta, was 
said to have been implicated, rendered such intervention, at any 
rate on the side of Maria Theresa, more improbable than ever. 
: RicHARD LODGE. 


1 Titley to Carteret, 23 July 1743 (State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, fo. 85). 
* Frederick II (Mémoires, i. 185) sums up the curious sequence of events: ‘ Ainsi 
4 peu prés dans le cours de la méme année la Suéde fut battue, protégée et enfin donnée 


au prince de Holstein par l’impératrice de Russie.’ 





Fohn Florace Round 


HE death of Dr. Round at Brighton on 25 June last removed 

one of the few survivors of the late Victorian scholars whose 
intensive study of the rich but much-neglected records and other 
manuscript sources of this country threw a new and penetrating 
light into many dark places of its medieval history and economy, 
and whose influence is still dominant in these fields of investiga- 
tion. He first unlocked the secrets of Domesday Book, and for 
some forty years he was the recognized authority upon the Anglo- 
Norman period and English peerage law and family history. Few 
historians have done so much to clear up obscurities and dispel 
false and ill-supported theories. 

Round came of a family of bankers at Colchester, and although 
born and living all his life at Brighton, he always regarded Essex 
as in a real sense his own county. He became lord of the manor 
of West Bergholt, near Colchester, and deputy lieutenant of the 
county. His contributions to the elucidation of its history and 
antiquities form no inconsiderable portion of his work. Brighton, 
however, was a more suitable place of residence for one who 
suffered from ill health all his life. He was educated privately and 
at Balliol College, Oxford, where his contemporaries included 
several distinguished historians who are still living. His indebted- 
ness to Stubbs, then regius professor of history, was always 
acknowledged by him. In view of his physical handicap, it was 
fortunate that he had no need to choose a profession, for even so 
his work was not infrequently interrupted by illness and at all 
times limited in scope, though not otherwise impaired in quality. 
He never married. 

Until a much-needed bibliography has been completed, it is 
impossible to trace his earliest publications. Unless a short History 
of Colchester Castle, published anonymously in 1882, is correctly 
attributed to him, they were confined to articles in literary, 
antiquarian, and genealogical periodicals, and even when he 
reprinted papers he rarely supplied precise particulars of their 
first appearance. He does, however, casually mention that as 
early as 1882 he had begun open criticism of the work of Freeman. 
This was probably in the pages of the Antiquary, to which two 
years later he contributed with Gairdner and Wheatley a series 
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of articles on the House of Lords, his share in which he afterwards 
republished. He was an original contributor to the Dictionary of 
National Biography from 1885, and made a special feature for a 
time of summary accounts of such families as the Clares as intro- 
ductions to his Anglo-Norman biographies, but after the tenth 
volume his contributions were only occasional. At the meeting 
of the Domesday commemoration in 1886 he read three papers 
which established his reputation as the leading authority on the 
interpretation of that difficult record. In the following year began 
Round’s long connexion with this Review, in which some of his 
best work first appeared. Two short notes on subjects arising out 
of his Domesday studies formed his first contributions. Apart 
from his numerous reviews of books, many of which, e. g. that of 
Davis’s Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, are of permanent 
value, he contributed sixty-five articles and notes. Although very 
varied in subject, they rarely stray beyond the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, but in the ninth volume there is rather a sur- 
prising deviation to a controversy with Mr. Oppenheim on the 
state of the navy in the early days of Elizabeth’s reign, and in the 
fifteenth an incursion into the seventeenth century in ‘ Colchester 
during the Commonwealth *: This, however, was undertaken at the 
request of S. R. Gardiner, as Round had special access to the 
municipal archives of the town. With Gardiner’s conclusions here 
he did not altogether agree, and he had already differed from him 
more seriously in the controversy finally summed up in his paper 
on ‘Charles I and Lord Glamorgan’ in Studies in Peerage (1901), 
where he declared that ‘ his treatment of the documents con- 
cerned has been neither critical nor exact ’. In the eighth volume 
of the Review, Round first drew attention to the very important 
document in the French archives which he described as ‘ An Un- 
known Charter of Liberties ’, though he was unaware that it had 
been already printed in France, and his description of it and the 
date to which he assigned it have not obtained general acceptance. 
His only other substantial contribution to the literature of Magna 
Carta is contained in the article in Magna Carta Commemoration 
Essays (1917), in which, as it seemed to me, he made out a clear 
case against the usual identification of the milites of clause 2 
dealing with reliefs with the minores barones implied in clause 14 
respecting the summons of the national assembly, and upset the 
constitutional inferences that have been drawn from it. It is only 
fair to say, however, that he privately stated that he had not quite 
solved the difficulty to his own satisfaction. Of his articles in the 
Review not already mentioned and not reprinted by him, perhaps 
the most important are: ‘Stephen and the Earl of Chester’ in 
the tenth volume, ‘ The Domesday Manor ’ in the fifteenth, ‘ The 
Burton Abbey Surveys’ in the twentieth, ‘ The House of Lords 
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and the Model Parliament ’ in the thirtieth, ‘ The Early Sheriffs of 
Norfolk ’ in the thirty-fifth, and ‘ The Dating of the Early Pipe 
Rolls’ in the thirty-sixth. 

The early recognition of Round as an expert in genealogy and 
peerage law is attested by Cokayne’s frequent consultation with 
him on knotty points during the publication of his Complete 
Peerage from 1887 onwards. His annotation of the sixty-nine 
original charters, ranging in date from 1095 to 1199, preserved in 
the Record Office, which he edited for the Pipe Roll Society in 
1888, was described by W. H. Stevenson as ‘ deserving of the 
highest praise’. A member of the society from its inception in 
1883, he provided each of its annual volumes from 1904 to 1915 
with a valuable preface and re-edited the Rotuli de Dominabus. 
From 1900 he was supervisor of the sections on Domesday Book 
in the Victoria County Histories, several of which he wrote himself. 

In the nineties Round was very active and became known 
beyond the narrow circle of historians and genealogists. His first 
book (if we except the History of Colchester Castle) and his slashing 
onslaught on Freeman in the Quarterly Review appeared almost 
simultaneously in 1892. Geoffrey de Mandeville: A Study of the 
Anarchy was not unfairly described by Liebermann as an in- 
coherent book. It is much more than a biography of the unruly 
earl and much less than a history of the reign of Stephen. Nearly 
half the volume is appendixes, while the main narrative is impeded 
by charters given in extenso. Ill health had long delayed its publi- 
cation and would hardly have permitted any long-sustained under- 
taking, but Round’s mind was more critical than constructive. 
In charters he found a class of evidence too much neglected by 
English historians and, so far as they were unprinted, entirely 
ignored by Freeman. The extraction of fresh light upon history 
from such dry records and the detection of error by their means 
roused a genuine enthusiasm in him, and he did not make sufii- 
cient allowances for general historians who could not afford the 
time to do the spade-work themselves. With all its defects in 
construction, Geoffrey de Mandeville is brightly written ; it set a 
new standard of precise accuracy in such work ; and, though ‘ not 
often reversing general views commonly received ’, it killed the 
theory of Stephen’s ‘ fiscal earldoms ’, threw an entirely new light 
upon the early administration of London, initiated the penetrating 
studies on castles which led to the rejection of G. T. Clark’s theory 
of the pre-Norman origin of the moated mound, and first distin- 
guished the ‘ third penny ’ of the county from that of the borough. 
These are only the more important of the additions and corrections 
which, as Liebermann wrote, ‘ serve in the main to fill with con- 
crete life the abstract theories of Bishop Stubbs ’. 

Apart from short articles, Geoffrey de Mandeville was Round’s 
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sole adventure in the field of narrative history. His subsequent 
books were even looser in construction. Feudal England (1895), 
The Commune of London (1895), and Peerage and Family History 
(1901) are collections of studies new and old; Peerage and Pedigree 
(1910), his longest book, though almost entirely new, does not 
profess to be a systematic treatise ; and his last work, The King’s 
Serjeants and Officers of State, has a single subject indeed, but one 
that does not lend itself readily to general treatment. It abounds 
in the irrelevancies ‘ which even while they distract are so full of 
instruction to Mr. Round’s readers ’. In a different category is the 
valuable Calendar of Documents preserved in France illustrative 
of the History of Great Britain and Ireland (1899) which he edited 
for the Public Record Office. Into this work he put far more 
labour in the collation of originals than was imposed upon him. 

Feudal England became indispensable to historical students 
chiefly in virtue of its illuminating studies of Domesday Book and 
cognate surveys, and the masterly little monograph on the intro- 
duction of knight-service into England. Here Round’s discovery 
of the five-hide and six-carucate units cleared up the mystery of the 
old English fiscal assessment which had baffled Eyton, while his 
investigation of Norman military tenure disposed of the current 
view that it was based upon the old English service of a man from 
each five hides of land. Round was no Germanist, and held that 
Stubbs and Freeman had greatly under-estimated the effects of the 
Conquest of 1066 on the political development of England. If 
this led him, as some have thought, to over-emphasize the breach 
with the past, for instance in the case of the national assembly, 
it was a healthy reaction, and he himself produced new evidence 
of the indebtedness of the Norman government to English pre- 
cedents in administration and finance. 

Apart from his essay on the origin of the Exchequer, the most 
important studies in The Commune of London are probably that 
which gives a title to the book, in which he printed the communal 
oath of 1193 and the oath of the twenty-four which he had dis- 
covered in the British Museum, and the exposure of the utter 
confusion of the TJ'esta de Nevill, to which perhaps we owe more or 
less remotely the admirable, but still unindexed, Book of Fees. 
The variety of his researches is illustrated by a pioneer article 
on place-names and a vigorous attack upon the bull ‘ Lauda- 
biliter ’ and the good faith of Giraldus Cambrensis. 

Of his books on genealogy and peerage law little need be said 
here. They are full of characteristic learning and outspokenness. 
So piquant was his exposure of the ‘ genealogical mythology ’ of 
the heralds of the sixteenth and seventeenth century as reproduced 
in Burke, and of the pretensions of the Heralds’ College and its 
modern defenders, that Peerage and Family History is said to have 
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had a fashionable, if not a popular, success. Peerage and Pedigree 
was too long and in part too technical to repeat this success, but 
it firmly established his reputation as an authority on the peerage, 
and four years later he received the appointment of honorary 
historical adviser to the Crown in peerage cases. He was proud 
of having in this capacity helped to secure a decision that the 
Model Parliament of 1295 is the first in which a sitting is valid 
for peerage purposes. But, as he very truly remarks, this ruling, 
however interesting, ‘is no concern of the historian ’. Academical 
recognition of his researches had already come in the conferment 
upon him of the honorary degree of doctor of laws at Edinburgh 
in 1905, but he declined nomination as a fellow of the British 
Academy. 

The heat and even acrimony which Round imported into con- 
troversy may not have been wholly unconnected with the irri- 
tability of an ailing and somewhat lonely scholar, but it was also 
deliberate and adhered to in the face of many remonstrances. 
“ If ’, he wrote in 1892, ‘ my criticism be deemed harsh, I may plead 
with Newman that in controversy “ I have ever felt from experi- 
ence that no one would believe me to be in earnest if I spoke 
calmly ’’.’ It must be admitted that in the most resounding of 
these literary encounters his ‘ full-toned pursuit of error ’ was to 
some extent provoked by what he considered the pontifical pre- 
tensions of Freeman and some of his followers for him, and that 
when the dust and noise of the battle had cleared away he was 
seen to have been victorious on the main point in dispute. The 
strange ways of heralds and ‘ The Muddle of the (Peerage) Law’ 
were fair game for his mordant pen. But even in the controversy 
over the battle of Hastings and the accuracy of Freeman, he 
frequently went beyond permissible limits and obscured the great 
services which the historian of the Norman Conquest had rendered 
to English history, while his later demonstration of the in- 
adequacy of the edition of a certain exchequer record in the 
Rolls Series was effected with quite unjustifiable acerbity. 

Round’s standard of accuracy was certainly very high. It 
was his habit, he told me, never to print a statement which he 
had not verified three times. Nevertheless, he made mistakes and 
put forth untenable views like everybody else, though not so 
frequently, and he was as impatient of correction. He accused 
Green of misstating the extent of the Norse settlement in the 
Wirral peninsula, when Green was perfectly right. The novel 
meaning he gave to ‘ inland ’ in the Northamptonshire Geld Roll 
can hardly be maintained. His attempt to convict Freeman of 
pedantry in adopting Orderic’s Senlac for the battle-field of Hast- 
ings was comprehensively refuted by W. H. Stevenson, and the 
late date which he assigned for the formation of the confederation 
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of the Cinque Ports by M. Petit-Dutaillis. By an extraordinary 
slip for him he dated London’s recovery of her fee farm under 
Richard I a year too late, thus causing great confusion in the story 
of the acquisition of the commune. His description of its organiza- 
tion has been largely invalidated by later discovery and criticism. 

Round’s health grew worse after he passed his sixtieth year. 
About 1916 he underwent a serious operation. In his later years 
he was confined to the house and often to bed. His last contribu- 
tion to this Review was a brief note on two Essex men of the 
seventeenth century in July 1923. He struggled in vain to com- 
plete his preface to the last Pipe Roll of Henry II’s reign and an 
article on ‘Feudal Place-Names’ for the then new English Place- 
Names Society, of which he was a vice-president. With his death 
the study of medieval history on scientific lines in this country 
has lost one of its chief pioneers and inspiring forces. 

JAMES Tair. 
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HT. W. C. Davis 


ENRY WILLIAM CARLESS DAVIS had what is called an 
3 uneventful life. A scholar of Balliol at the age of seventeen 
(1891), a fellow of All Souls at the age of twenty-one, then for 
a generation a teacher and writer of history, he followed a quiet, 
successful course. There was nothing unconventional or startling 
in his life and conversation. Yet Davis, simply because he was 
Davis, could always give distinction to the commonplace and exert 
influence through the ordinary opportunities of life. He was one 
of the outstanding men of his time. Both as teacher and as 
writer few men have been so effective. He was shy and reticent, 
and most of those who are grateful to him would not claim to have 
known him. They saw in him a very fine, perhaps the best, type of 
Englishman, but a man with whom it was not easy to be intimate. 
Those who did know him can hardly speak about him so soon 
after his death. They can only remember his generosity, his 
loyalty, his devotion to duty; and leave time to reveal the measure 
of the influence which, in his quietness and strength, he had upon 
Oxford, and through Oxford, upon the world outside. 

His life, in all that he did, was the expression of mental and 
moral integrity. The adjectives brilliant, clever, penetrating, 
sound unreal and banal when applied to him. He would set 
himself a task and do it, with all his strength yet with a deft 
economy of energy and phrase. He was lacking in imagination, 
perhaps, but he was very clear-sighted and also very simple and 
massive. He was, in a word, absolutely honest and always self- 
controlled. He had his prejudices, both personal and historical, 
but they were his own, never gathered elsewhere, and he never 
hesitated to drop them, silently letting them go, if he saw that 
he had been wrong. This integrity, in social intercourse and in 
writing, made an impression, especially upon the young, which 
those who did not know him well did not always understand. 
One of his pupils writes : 

No man stood more consistently for loftiness of mind, for calm and un- 
prejudiced judgement, for absolute purity of motive in his every thought 
and decision. 

The judgement expresses the impression of bigness which no 
stiffness could hide, and it expresses, moreover, the affectionate 
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awe with which his friends and pupils responded to his lofty 
standards. The effect produced by his book on the Normans and 
Angevins was, in its own way, very similar. Here was a man who 
could take a difficult theme, which much teaching and writing had 
reduced to unmerited dullness and conventionality, and make it 
really interesting and important, not by any display of literary 
brilliance, but by virtue of honest living into the period. Here was 
a man who could write, had taken immense pains, and had insisted 
on looking at his facts and authorities entirely afresh, for himself. 
A scholar who afterwards became one of Davis’s most valued 
colleagues once told me that the reading of this book, when he 
was a young undergraduate, made him realize what history was. 
The industry of Davis and the wide sweep of his interests 
were almost proverbial among his friends and colleagues. His 
industry was untiring and seemed, though it was not, effortless, 
a form of self-expression. It was always directed, and was not the 
same quality as the thoroughness or the patient waiting for 
results which have been characteristics of some great scholars. 
Mentally he was like the mountaineer who cannot rest until he 
has climbed one peak after another, and who is never daunted 
by the knowledge that he cannot hope to climb them all. He 
disliked the discipline of minute investigation, and he was, I 
think, impatient if he could not come to a conclusion. He was 
not like those who are never satisfied, ‘ though winning near the 
goal’, because Clio always vanishes round the next corner. He 
was satisfied to find a message waiting for him on the hill-top. 
Hence the ‘ deftness’ of his work, and hence too the sense of 
something lacking in it felt by those who do not quite like the 
process of ‘ ticking off ’ historical truths. Yet no one who regarded 
these things as defects in his work would deny that they were 
the defects of exceedingly fine qualities. All that he did was so 
safe and imperturbable, like himself, so neatly grouped, yet so 
strong in its solidity. It was his habit to arrange his reading and 
reviewing around the bit of work which he had in hand. Thus 
his first contributions to this Review were notices of books on the 
eighth and ninth centuries, written while he was writing his 
Charlemagne in the ‘ Heroes of the Nation’ series, a series which 
he was later to edit. Many of his best short contributions to 
medieval English history were suggested while he was reading 
for his England under the Normans and Angevins. His note-books 
were filled by neatly written extracts from chronicles, and he 
characteristically worked through the great uncharted volumes 
of the earliest Close Rolls. His plan for a collection of royal 
charters, which resulted in the first volume of his Regesta Regum 
Anglo-Normannorum in 1913, led to deeper researches, carrying 
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on his earlier work. Hence we have the series of papers in this 
Review, beginning in 1903 with the article on The Anarchy of 
Stephen’s Reign and ending in 1914 with the fine little paper on 
The Chronicle of Battle Abbey.1 And during the last years of his 
life he was amassing an extraordinary knowledge of the sources 
for the political history of England in the middle of the nineteenth 
century and finding work for his pupils in Manchester and 
Oxford. This economy of energy, in the best sense of the term, 
was thoroughly characteristic. It enabled him to do the work 
of three or four men at once, to edit series, revise other people’s 
books, advise the Clarendon Press, direct the last supplement of 
the Dictionary of National Biography, and quietly prepare for the 
terrifying task of revising the whole of that great work. He was 
never daunted. Experience would seem to have taught him that 
if he worked steadily and methodically, difficulties would vanish 
away. And he had the rare ability to take up a piece or several 
pieces of work without waste of energy and temper, just where 
he had left off. I shall never forget the impression which he made 
upon me when I went to see him at Manchester a day or two after 
his arrival in the university. A large section of his library was 
already neatly arranged upon the whole available wall-space of 
the little room allotted to him ; his papers were spread out before 
him ; and when I entered he raised his head from his work as 
many a time I had seen him raise it in Balliol and in the War 
Trade Intelligence Department. He might have been in Man- 
chester a couple of years instead of a couple of days. 

Davis began to lecture in Balliol College in 1899. In 1902 he 
became fellow and tutor, and so remained until 1921. During 
these years his chief work was done and his unique position 
among the teachers of history in Oxford was established. From 
the first he was singularly mature, just as, until the last, he 
showed little, if any, sign of advancing age. The young fellow of 
All Souls whose lectures on Thucydides some of us still remember 
was very like the regius professor nearly thirty years later. 
But his range widened, and his methods of study were deepened. 
As an historical writer he concentrated more and more upon the 
Norman period, and if the war had not broken into his life, as 
it broke into everything, he would doubtless have gone on 
steadily with his Regesta and cognate investigations. The papers 
which he contributed later to the volumes of essays presented 
to Professor Tout and Dr. R. L. Poole reveal in some measure the 


1 Ante, xviii. 631; xxix. 426. The two papers, published in 1909, on Bury St. 
Edmunds (xxiv. 313, 417) have been especially helpful in suggesting investigations to 
other scholars. Davis’s literary contributions expressed only a part of his deep interest 
in this Review. His wise counsel was constantly sought and warmly appreciated by 
Mr. Clark and the present editor. 
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extent of his inquiries into the charter evidence for the reigns of 
Henry I and Stephen. Fortunately we are not dependent upon 
these papers alone, for the manuscript of the second and third 
volumes is, we understand, practically complete. The Regesta 
is not a perfect work of its kind. It was planned as a co-operative 
enterprise and was carried through with the aid of only one 
helper, Mr. Whitwell. If it is compared with the great French 
series of royal Chartes et Diplémes it is seen to be both too am- 
bitious in range and too modest in plan. In any case it was a work 
which demanded a scholar’s undivided attention during a long 
spell of years, not the limited energies of a busy college tutor and 
administrator. The pitfalls which beset the worker in this field 
can be seen by any one who cares to turn to Dr. Round’s examina- 
tion of the first volume, one of his most searching, and also, it 
should be added, his more sympathetic, reviews.1 Yet the Regesta 
is of great value and should be completed. Only Davis could have 
achieved it in the face of such difficulties, and it is more than 
adequate to justify his high place as a scholar. 

The war, with the costly experience gained in a government 
department, hastened, if it did not actually occasion, a change in 
his outlook as a teacher and writer. As a tutor, Davis had never 
confined his attention to one branch of history. He was a classical 
scholar and had all the interest of a good Greats man in political 
theory. He was an omnivorous student of history who had never 
drawn a sharp distinction between ancient, medieval, and 
modern. He felt no hesitation about the justice of his country’s 
cause, and when war came he took his share in the ways in which 
he was most likely to be helpful. He edited the Oxford pamphlets 
and wrote a book about Treitschke with the quiet intensity and 
objectivity which he had displayed in his work on Anglo-Norman 
charters. He was asked to join a few others, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. (now Sir) T. H. Penson, in the organization of an 
intelligence department connected with the Admiralty and 
the Board of Trade. This, the Trade Clearing House, after- 
wards became the War Trade Intelligence Department, and was 
definitely connected with the Foreign Office as part of the 
Ministry of Blockade. During four long weary years Davis threw 
all his energy into a life whose only connexion with his life at 
Oxford was that it required the same mental and moral qualities. 
The W.T.I.D. was an exceedingly interesting community of 
lawyers, historians, economists, dramatists, novelists, stock- 
brokers, and many other kinds of people whom Sir Henry Penson 
and his advisers gathered together. Among the dons Davis was 
easily supreme. He acted as vice-chairman, wrote daily minutes 
for the cabinet, represented the department on important com- 

. 1 Ante, xxix. 347-56. 
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mittees. By sheer force of personality he acquired the sort of 
reputation—some of it, no doubt, mythical—which he had won 
in Balliol. As the routine of the department became more fixed 
and the work of each member more specialized, he was able to 
add to his duties the task of writing a history of the blockade at 
the time when records were easily accessible, personal memories 
fresh, and the blockade itself increasingly effective. What hap- 
pened to this work I do not know. Indeed, the recollection of 
those strange years, spent in temporary wooden buildings in 
the bed of the lake in St. James’s Park, is now very dim even in 
the minds of those who had most responsibility. The life which 
at the time seemed endless in its monotonous excitement is now 
a hazy memory. What Davis did only he could have described ; 
what he was many recall with gratitude. Mr. O. R. A. Simpkin, 
now the Public Trustee, writes about him as follows : 


We worked together in the W.T.I.D. for about four years, but he was 
concerned primarily with the political and diplomatic side of the work, 
while I was concerned primarily with the evidential and secret service side 
of the work. Therefore, I did not come into direct contact with him so 
much as might have been expected. I did his work for him occasionally 
when he was ill or on holiday, just as he would help me with mine if need 
arose: but on the whole our relations were confined to occasional discus- 
sions about important questions of policy or administration and looking 
to each other for necessary information. He was certainly a splendid and 
inspiring colleague; absolutely methodical; scrupulously accurate, as 
indeed was only to be expected ; quite indefatigable ; full of resource and 
courage ; never afraid of a difficult situation and never hesitating to take 
a view or express a definite opinion ; full of patience both with men and 
with materials ; and above all with a sense of humour. I think what struck 
me most about him was the extraordinary knack he seemed to possess both 
of finding suitable men to do work which was wanted and of producing 
information on any subject. As one of his ‘ opposite numbers’ at the War 
Office said to me the other day, ‘ Davis was really wonderful. One never 
seemed to ask him a question that he could not answer.’ 


Two years after his return to college work Davis accepted an 
invitation to the chair of modern history in the university of 
Manchester. He had literary plans and obligations which required 
more leisure than the heavy work of a college tutor after the war 
could afford. Professor Tout was still in general charge of the 
history school in Manchester, and others were able to help in the 
administration of the department ; hence Davis was free to con- 
fine himself, so far as he wished, to his teaching and historical 
work. The years spent in Manchester were perhaps the quietest 
and some of the happiest of his academic life. Although his 
colleagues could not hope to keep him for long, and he had no 
hesitation in returning to Oxford when the regius professorship 
was offered to him, he would have been glad, had Oxford not 
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claimed him, to identify himself with the Manchester school and 
to build up its modern side. He devoted himself in the main to 
advanced teaching of the subject which he was making his 
own: the political and social history of England after 1815, and 
especially the work of Sir Robert Peel. The most important 
result of his influence was Dr. Aspinall’s study of Lord Brougham, 
but when he left he had set several other pupils to work on 
similar tasks. This side of his duties as professor was afterwards 
developed with much energy and success in Oxford while he was 
regius professor. 

Another interest which absorbed him in Manchester was his 
work upon the Dictionary of National Biography. On his return 
to Oxford after the war the Delegates of the Clarendon Press had 
given him general charge of the Dictionary, both of the revision 
of the main book and of the preparation of the additional volume 
for 1902-21. The duty was onerous, and Davis was so fortunate 
as to secure the help of Mr. J. R. H. Weaver, of Trinity College, 
Oxford, an old friend whose remarkable gifts as an editor had 
been revealed in very exacting work entrusted to him in the 
War Trade Intelligence Department. After Davis’s appointment 
to Manchester the main burden of the work naturally fell on 
Mr. Weaver, but the plan and contents of the additional volume 
had already been settled. In 1920 and 1921 an informal com- 
mittee used to meet in the house of the late Dr. Hogarth. Lists 
of names were drawn up by this committee and were afterwards 
submitted for scrutiny to a number of persons eminent in their 
callings. The two editors then reduced the result to order, fixed 
a common standard, and assigned the articles to authors. Mr. 
Weaver states that Davis’s wide acquaintance with persons in 
political circles was particularly helpful. While he was in Man- 
chester he read all the articles in typescript and edited them 
with the scrupulous care natural to him. Moreover, he considered 
carefully the best way of approaching the problem of revising the 
main book. He accumulated a large stock of notes (in addition 
to the material collected by the Institute of Historical Research 
and others), and undertook a ‘systematic scrutiny of one or two 
categories of lives—in order to find out whether it will be possible 
to publish piecemeal revisions of this kind ’. 

All this labour and much more have been suddenly interrupted. 
How much Davis did during the short tenure—less than three 
years—of his Oxford chair, only his Oxford colleagues know. 
They know also that he did too much. Fortunately some of his 
work in modern history, notably the revised Ford lectures, was 
nearly ready for publication. The objective scientific study of 
English democratic developments, for which he pleaded in his 
inaugural lecture, will not be without its witness, an example to 
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others, and a further revelation of his gifts. And we have the 
Raleigh lecture, delivered for the British Academy, on ‘ The 
Great Game in Asia’. As has been truly said, ‘the man who 
could write thus of the old Indian political pioneers, of tragedy and 
indomitable journeyings on the high passes, had it within him to 
write of action. The action, it may be, of minorities and indivi- 
dualists rather than of whole peoples; for Davis’s historical 
orthodoxy was shot through by an almost wayward impatience 
of the verdict of the crowd, and his severe intellectual serenity 
submitted to a native sympathy for men destined to bear the 
responsibility of life and death decision.” The memory of that 
sympathy, the sympathy of the man who had found himself and 
was free from the entanglements of prejudice and convention, will 
long linger in the thoughts of his friends and companions. It was 
very unobtrusive, but it was always to be relied upon. It en- 
couraged many who saw him but rarely, but whom he never 
forgot when the time for help or advice came. It was part of 
himself, like his pleasure in children and his fondness for dogs, 
and the happy moods of gentleness which came over him when he 
was at his ease. He died, in the height of his powers and reputa- 
tion, as a man of his kind ought to die, at work. But he died more 
than twenty years too soon.! F. M. PowIcke. 


1 T should like to express my indebtedness to Mr. G. N. Clark, Mr. Michael Sadleir, 
Mr. O. R. A. Simpkin, Mr. J. R. H. Weaver, and to the admirable article in The Times 
of 29 June 1928. 
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Edward Grimeston, the Translator 


AT no period in the general history of English literature were 
translators more important than in that of Queen Elizabeth, and 
among the many subjects in which they widened the horizon of 
English readers, one was history. Some of the best of them 
selected for translation, amongst other works, books on historical 
subjects. Philemon Holland and others published English versions 
of most of the Greek and Roman historians. Translated works 
on modern history came to the notice of the highest personages 
of the realm. Sir Geoffrey Fenton’s enormous folio of The Historie 
of Guicciardin, translated not from the Italian but‘from the 
French, was dedicated to the queen and had two editions in her 
reign. A year before the second of them there had appeared 
Thomas Bedingfield’s translation of Machiavelli’s Florentine 
Historie. Two years before that, again, Thomas Danett had 
published the first edition of The Historie of Philip de Comines ; 
and he has also to his credit an epitomized translation of the 
description of the Low Countries by the nephew of the great 
Guicciardini, dedicated to Lord Burghley, and a short original 
work of his own composition, A continuation of the Historie of 
France, from the death of Charles the eight where Comines endeth, 
till the death of Henry the second. Other titles of histories and 
memoirs might be enumerated to illustrate the attention paid 
to the history of foreign countries both by the public and by 
statesmen ; but it is none the less true that at the death of Queen 
Elizabeth the number of good books on foreign history available 
in the English language was small, and the market was ready 
for a good many more. Under James I much was done to satisfy 
this need, and the most notable worker in the field was Edward 
Grimeston. 

About the identity and career of this man some historians 
have made serious mistakes and others have expressed perplexity. 
There is ample excuse for both. In catalogues and indexes he is 
the more difficult to find because, although he himself preferred 
the spelling used fcr his surname in the present article, others, 
including his various publishers, used most of the possible variants 
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from Grimston to Grymestone. He belonged to the well-known 
Essex family from which the present earl of Verulam descends 
in the female line ; but confusion has been caused by the fact 
that there were several possible Edwards with whom he might 
be identified. The choice among them is made simpler by his 
own statement published in 1635 that he was the uncle of the 
first Sir Harbottle Grimeston ;! but even so it is not quite simple, 
for he had an elder brother who also had the same name, Edward 
Grimeston.? Probably the two brothers were given the same name 
from anxiety lest, through the death of the elder, it should not 
be perpetuated in the family. While he lived this elder brother 
was the more important of the two: he sat in parliament. The 
fact that the two brothers and their father all had the same name 
unfortunately makes it impossible always to be sure which Edward 
was meant until 1610, when the member of Parliament died, and 
most of all in the period before 1599, when the father also was 
alive. If no christian name is mentioned, the difficulty is still 
greater, because, as we shall see,* there were other members of the 
family whose activities lay near those of the Edwards. The 
Edward who was father of the two brothers was himself the son 
and the grandson of two other Edwards ; but he is a sufficiently 
distinct historical character: he was that Edward Grimeston 
who was controller of Calais when it was lost in Queen Mary’s 
time. The translator was his second son, born we know not 
when. In 1624 he wrote of himself as ‘almost outworne with 
age’;5 but as he lived until 1640, it is difficult to guess what 
age he had reached. The first of his translations appeared in 
1604 ; but in the various dedicatory and prefatory letters we get 
no biographical particulars until 1607. We then hear of his ‘ being 
(after some years expence in France, for the publike service of the 
State) retired to my private and domesticke cares ’.6 Later we 
hear that the length of time he had spent in France was eight 
years.’ Except that he made the acquaintance of Jean Hotman * 
and Simon Goulart ° we know nothing for certain about this visit 
to France, and the absence of any reminiscences of his state 
employment from Grimeston’s works, several of which dealt with 
the political events of his own time, is remarkable. It may be 
due to the impersonal disposition of a man who preferred transla- 
tion to original composition, but it may be due to his having held 


1 No. 19. In order to save space I shall refer in this form to the various dedicatory 
letters and addresses to the reader in Grimeston’s works by the numbers of the works 
in the catalogue given below. 

* Harleian Soc., Essex, i. 207, 411. Although in its present form it contains 4 
reference to King Charles I, there is no reason to doubt the authenticity or accuracy 
of the visitation of 1612 given at the earlier of these two pages. 

3 See infra, pp. 587, 593. * See Dict. of Nat. Biog. 5 No. 14. § No. 3. 

7 No. 11. 5 No.5; see infra, p. 592. * No. 4. 
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only very unimportant posts. In any case, there is no ground 
for ascribing to him any of the minor diplomatic services done 
by persons of the name of Grimston, even Edward Grimeston, 
in the last quarter of the sixteenth century.! Returning from 
France, he set to work at translating, but not without the hope 
that to do this well and dedicate the results to appropriate states- 
men might be the means of obtaining further employmentg In 
this quest his success seems never to have been more than mediocre. 
In 1607 he speaks of himself as having thrown off one of his shorter 
pieces in ‘such idle houres as I could steale from my daylye 
attendance in court ’.* This seems to imply some minor position 
about the king’s court; but what it may have been we do not 
know. In 1609 Grimeston was back in France: he dated a 
dedication from Orleans, stating that he had done the work ‘ since 
my coming into France’ in ‘ such houres, as I could well spare, 
from my more necessarie employments ’.® If this was the occasion 
to which he referred when a few years later he thanked the son 
of his patron Salisbury for favours conferred on him ‘ during my 
aboade in France, with that hopefull Gentleman Maister Henry 
Howard ’,® then we may infer that he was travelling as a bear- 
leader. Henry Howard was no doubt the third son of Grimeston’s 
other patron, Suffolk. This stay in France was soon to end, and 
Grimeston was given an office of considerable dignity but little 
emolument which he held for thirty years. 

On 17 March 1609-10 he was sworn in as serjeant-at-arms to 
wait upon the Speaker at the time of parliament.’ The length 
of time taken up during his long term of office by sessions of 
parliament was, of course, very short: for eleven years there 
was no sitting at all. Grimeston did indeed see some of the 
greatest events of parliamentary history. In some of them he 
was a minor actor. In the scene of excitement when Sir John 
Eliot spoke in the house for the last time, he hesitated or failed 
to carry out the order of the house to shut the doors.’ An entry 
in the Commons Journals in 1620-1 shows him to have been in 
bad health : ‘a proposition of charity’ is granted that he may 
ride, instead of walking, before Mr. Speaker.® Ill health may 


‘ For these see Cal. of State Papers, For., various entries from 1582 to 1588 ; Cal. of 
State Papers, Dom., Addenda 1580-1625, pp. 81, 198, 223-4, 226-8, 236-7; Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Hatfield Papers, iv. 97, 116, 146; xiii. 436. 

* Kad 3 No. 4. ‘ No. 6. 5 No. 9. 

® Possibly he was one of the serjeants-at-arms, of whom there were several. All 
had the duty of attending about the king’s person, but at the times of parliaments 
one was, aS we may say, seconded to attend the Speaker. 

* Commons Journals, i. 412. My thanks are due to Mr. J. V. Kitto, assistant 
librarian to the house of commons, who generously placed at my disposal his full 
notes on Grimeston’s career as serjeant-at-arms. His patent as serjeant-at-arms in 
ordinary is dated 7 May 1610 (Public Record Office, E. 403, B. 2692, no. 51). 

* Gardiner, Hist. of England, vii. (1905) 70. ® i. 514, 
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account for his having published nothing between 1615 and 1621. 
After that his literary activity revived and lasted until 1635. He 
barely survived the meeting of the long parliament. It assembled 
on 3 November 1640, and Grimeston died early in December. 
He was buried in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on the 14th of that 
month ;! his will, written on the 8th, was proved on the 12th. 
He appoints as sole executor his son Edward Grimeston, who is 
also sole legatee except for trifling bequests of clothes and money 
to the testator’s landlord and landlady, their maid, and two others.’ 
Edward, the son, though granted the reversion of his father’s office 
next after his immediate successor, seems never to have actually 
held it.4 

The serjeant’s office was by no means incompatible with 
literary occupations, and we know that Grimeston was acquainted 
with several of those amongst his contemporaries who were most 
likely to help an historical worker. He acknowledged ‘ many 
kind favours and respects’ of Sir Peter Manwood, the collector.* 
George Chapman, the translator of Homer, addressed Grimeston 
as ‘his long lov’d and worthy friend ’.6 The copy of verses in 
which he celebrated Grimeston’s ‘ unwearied and honoured labors’ 
is complimentary and affectionate, though not very good. It 
implies that Grimeston’s books had been criticized for their 
great length. It deplores the success of the undeserving, and 
praises that quality which Grimeston most obviously possessed, 
‘solers Industria’. Sir Walter Cope is another man to whom 
Grimeston acknowledged many kind favours.’ He, besides being 
an antiquary and something of a record man, was a friend of 
Robert Cecil, earl of Salisbury, to whom, jointly with Thomas 
Howard, earl of Suffolk, the translator dedicated his big histories 
of France, the Netherlands, and Spain.’ Suffolk alone received 
the dedications of two other books,® Salisbury and his son 
Cranborne of one each; and when a new edition of the Dutch 
history was necessary after the death of the original recipients, 
Grimeston dedicated it to their two sons and heirs." Little need 
be said about his other dedications. Sir Harbottle Grimeston 


1 Memorials of St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, ed. by A. M. Burke, p. 594. 

* Principal Probate Registry, Peculiar of Westminster, Todd, 1636-41, fol 146. 

* These are Dorothy, the wife of Thomas Sutton, and Mrs. Marsh. I know nothing 
of the witnesses, George Chasmore, Anne Blanfield, Alban Griffith, and Ambrose Hoane. 

* John Hunt had a royal grant of the reversion on 5 March 1618 (Cal. of State Papers, 
Dom., 1611-18, p. 525), and was apparently already acting in November 1640, though 
without Grimeston’s consent (ibid., 1640-1, p. 257; Commons Journals, ii. 26). But 
on 6 June 1643 the king at Oxford granted to Edward, the son, a patent for life (Cal. 
of Dockets of Patents, Charles I) in reversion after John Hunt, which was superseded 
11 July 1643 by a grant on the reversion to Michael Crake. 

5 No. 6; see infra, p. 592. * No. 12. 7 No. 4. 

§ Nos. 3, 5, 7, 8, 14. ® Nos. 10, 11. 1° Nos. 2, 9. 

1 No. 15. 
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was his nephew and the most distinguished living member of his 
family ;1 Richard Hubert, groom porter to Charles I, was a 
suitable person for a book on the art of pleasing at court ;? but, 
since we are expressly told that Grimeston did not personally 
know William, Lord Craven, one of the other people he honoured 
in this way,? we must not suppose that the rest were anything 
more than men from whom he hoped for patronage. They were 
Charles, earl of Devonshire, George, marquis and afterwards 
duke of Buckingham,® and two lords treasurers, Lionel, earl of 
Middlesex,* and Richard, Lord Weston.’ 

The question has been asked why Grimeston has been much 
neglected and forgotten, but it is not really a difficult question 
to answer. He was a most industrious man, who put a vast 
amount of useful information at the disposal of his contemporaries, 
but whose work has now been superseded. He is scarcely ever 
an original authority, and modern historians prefer to go behind 
him to the sources from which his information came. Since he 
followed the custom of the Elizabethan translators, abbreviating, 
paraphrasing, and sometimes interpolating new matter, and since, 
like most of them, he did not reach the highest accuracy, his 
translation is no substitute for the sources. In the catalogue of 
his works which follows I have tried to indicate, especially by 
a careful examination of some of his larger works, what were his 
methods as a compiler and what information he gives which is not 
to be found elsewhere. In the latter particular the result is very 
disappointing. Grimeston’s interest for us is not as an authority, 
but as a figure in the development of historical knowledge and 
writing. He wrote a good plain English, for which he frequently 
apologized, no doubt thinking it inferior to the laboured, arti- 
ficial manner in which he composed his complimentary epistles. 
Choosing his authors judiciously, he translated from French and 
Spanish an entire historical library with a few subsidiary pieces, 
political or ornamental. Here and there as he went along, he 
made a comment or a correction, but it is too much to call him 
a critical or scientific historian. He was essentially a compiler ; 
but there is one aspect of his method which should be mentioned, 
because it is significant of his point of view and even of the state 
of development which Europe had then reached. His historical 
originals were for the most part like medieval chronicles, in the 
sense that they did not keep to a clearly defined national history 
from which foreign affairs were excluded. Grimeston, by lopping 
off from each what he thought extraneous to its main subject, 
and referring the reader to that other in which it was more appro- 
priate, gave his history of Europe the form of a coherent series 


’ No. 19. 2 No. 16. 3 No. 18. * No. 1. 
5 No. 12. * No. 13. 7 No. 17. 
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of five self-contained national histories, with another folio volume 
giving a general survey of the world, also on a national basis. 
That conception of history which for the most part we still take 
for granted, that the world is best understood as an aggregate of 
these units, seems to be typical of the stage which Europe reached 
in the sixteenth century, and it was a sign of the times that 
Grimeston should embody it in the plan of his works. 
G. N. CLarK. 


List oF GRIMESTON’s WorRKS IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


1. A True Historie of the Memorable Siege of Ostend, 1604. Entered at 
Stationers’ Hall, 20 September 1604.1 

This has two plans and a crude engraved title-page. It is translated 
from the anonymous? French Histoire remarquable et veritable de ce qui 
s'est passé .. . au siege de la ville d’Ostende, Paris, 1604. This French work 
is, down to about the middle of February 1604, translated from the 
“allemand ’, which presumably means Dutch, but so far as I know the 
Dutch original has not been identified. Nor have I been able in England 
to identify the originals followed by Grimeston from 17 June 1604, where 
the French account breaks off. 


2. The Naturall and Morall Historie of the East and West Indies, 1604. By 
José de Acosta (Ioseph Acosta).4 
This work was reprinted in two volumes in 1880, with notes and an intro- 


duction by [Sir] Clements R. Markham. The original, of which the first 
complete Spanish edition dates from 1590, was a most important book.° 
The Dutch translation by Jan Huyghen van Linschooten came out in 
1598 and gave an impulse to the maritime enterprise of the Hollanders. 
French, German, and Latin versions had appeared before this version in 
English. 


5. A Generall Inventorie of the Historie of France, 1607.6 

This is a translation of the edition of Jean de Serres’s Inventaire de 
V histoire de France, published in 1600,’ down to the year 1598, where it ends, 
followed by a continuation compiled by Grimeston from Pierre Mathieu 
and others, Mathieu’s own work being too long to translate as a sequel, 
and needing both supplementing and cutting down. The work in question 
is presumably Mathieu’s Histoire de France (3 vols., 1631), a vast, accurate, 


1 Arber, Transcript of the Stationers’ Registers, iii. 114. The references here given 
are to the numbering at the tops of Arber’s pages. 

* The initials ‘A. V.’ at the end of the epistle to the reader in the English transla- 
tion are simply taken from the printer’s ‘ signature ’ (Av) in the French pamphlet. 

* Knuttel, Catalogus van de pamfletten der Koninklijke Bibliotheek, no. 1268. 

‘ The translator is called ‘ E.G.’ Although the presumption that he was Edward 
Grimeston is very strong, I am not aware that it is anywhere explicitly confirmed by 
evidence. 

5 See J. R. Carracido, El P. José de Acosta, Madrid, 1899. 

® See Arber, iii. 136 for an entry of 3 March 1605/6 relating to this book. 

7 The edition of that year corresponds with Grimeston’s translation. I have not 
seen those of 1597 and other years mentioned by H. Hauser, Les sources de UVhist. de 
France, vol. ix, no. 1476. 
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and dull compilation.1 Those who have studied the work of Jean de 
Serres differ somewhat in their judgements of it and in their identification 
of its sources, but it is clear that, though of little or no original value, it was 
well suited in style and contents to make French history known to foreign 
protestants.” Mr. F.S. Boas has pointed out that Grimeston’s book supplies 
materials for three of the plays of George Chapman, The Revenge of Bussy 
d’ Ambois and his two plays about Byron.* Incidentally this led Mr. Boas 
to find that Grimeston had also used P. V. Cayet’s Chronologie septenaire 
de Vhistoire de la paix entre les royes de France et d Espagne (1607),4 
incidents from which had previously been traced in the plays. See also 
nos. 7 and 14. 


4. Admirable and Memorable Histories, 1607. By [Simon] Goulart.® 

This is a translation, with some omissions, of the first part of Simon 
Goulart’s Histoires admirables et memorables de nostre temps, of which the 
first edition appeared in Paris in 1600, the second and third parts following 
in 1601. There were three French editions in 1606 and one in 1607.° 
Grimeston’s version ends with the words ‘ The end of the first volume’, 
but so far as I know he did not go farther. The author, who is mistakenly 
described on this title-page as ‘I. Goulart’, was a voluminous translator 
of miscellaneous works, amongst them histories ; this is a collection of all 
kinds of wonderful stories from his reading, of little real value but well 
suited to the taste of the period. In the dedicatory letter Grimeston says 
that he undertook the work ‘ at the request of my friend’, presumably 
the author. 


5. A Generall Historie of the Netherlands, 1608. Entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, 6 August 1607.” 

In the dedicatory epistle Grimeston states that he has chiefly followed 
‘John Francis Petit, an Authour yet living, and residing in our London’. 
The exact name of this writer is Jean Francois le Petit, and his residence in 
London seems to have escaped the notice of his biographers.’ His Grande 
chronique ancienne et moderne de Hollande, Zelande, &c. was published in 
two volumes at Dordrecht in 1601, and gives the history of the Netherlands, 
with much about the other countries of Europe, from the birth of Noah to 
the end of the year 1600. It has a title-page and a series of portraits 
engraved on copper by Karel van Sichem. These, with a few changes which 
need not be noticed in detail, are used in Grimeston’s book, with the 
inscriptions translated into English. The book does not, however, follow 
le Petit very closely. His first volume is not translated : Grimeston gives 


' See Bourgeois and André, Les sources de Vhist. de France, vol. xi, no. 614. 

* Fueter, Geschichte der neueren Historiographie, p. 143, should be compared with 
M. Hauser’s opinion, loc. cit. 

* Modern Philology, iii. (1906) 396; and Athenaeum, 10 January 1903, p. 51. It - 
was not until my own investigation was almost complete that I came upon the former 


of these two articles, in which Mr. Boas had anticipated much of what I have found 
about Grimeston. 


* See Hauser, no. 2614. 
* On 5 February 1606/7 the original is entered to the publisher Elde ‘ Provided 


that when it is translated he get further authoritie before yt be printed’ (Arber, 
iii. 148). 


* L. Chester Jones, Simon Goulart, Gevena (1917), pp. 630-1. 
? Arber, iii, 157. ® Nieuw ned. biogr. woordenboek, vii. 954. 
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only a brief epitome of those parts which relate to the Netherlands. With 
the beginning of the reign of Philip II he changes from this method to an 
abbreviated translation; but as soon as he makes this change he also 
begins to draw upon a second authority, whom he mentions in his letter 
to the reader, ‘Emanuel Demetrius, who hath been very carefull and 
industrious to congest all things which concerne this subject’. That is to 
say he uses the Latin edition, published in 1598 with the title Historia 
Belgica nostri potissimum temporis, of the history of Emanuel van Meteren, 
of which the many subsequent Dutch editions were to enjoy a long popu- 
larity. It is impossible to say exactly what use Grimeston makes of this 
authority, since Meteren and le Petit sometimes follow the same sources, 
and, as we shall see, it is probable that some of these were directly accessible 
to Grimeston. An examination of the passages which cannot be derived 
from le Petit shows, however, that, although Meteren is seldom cited by 
name, the majority of them come from him. They are for the most part 
judiciously chosen to fill up gaps in le Petit’s patchy narrative, and a good 
many of them are documents or abstracts of pamphlets. Grimeston 
follows le Petit least closely for the period from 1585 to 1595; but in this 
period he is better supplied than in the earlier period with matter inde- 
pendent of both his main sources. Besides these, he tells us, ‘ I have also 
beene beholding to monsieur Hottoman, a french gentleman, who at my 
late beeing in France, did furnish me with sundrie excellent discourses, 
concerning this hystorie’. This is Jean Hotman, the son of the celebrated 
political writer Francois Hotman. Jean Hotman, the ‘ Othemanus’ of 
Motley, had been one of the secretaries of the earl of Leicester in the Low 
Countries, and was afterwards to supply materials to Grotius for his 
historical works.? It is natural to suppose that Grimeston had from him 
the considerable number of state papers and pamphlets with which he 
supplemented his other authorities, and on which he had to rely especially 
for his account of the years 1601-8 which those authorities do not cover. 
There would be no advantage in enumerating these, since better texts of 
most of them are easily available either in their original pamphlet form 
or in the great standard collections of Dutch state papers. I give in a 
foot-note a list of the pages in Grimeston’s work where there are passages 
of which I have not yet traced the origin, though several of these ought 
not to be difficult to identify.® 

Besides the materials given him by Hotman, Grimeston mentions a 
fourth source: ‘I have had some observations in written hand, by the 
meanes of that worthy knight, Sir Peter Manwood, the which were gathered 
by Sir Roger Williams, when he first bore armes under [ulian Romero, 
a Spaniard, in the great Commanders time.’ This is puzzling. The well- 


1 See W. O. Verduyn, Emanuel van Meteren, for particulars of the editions. Dr. 
Verduyn mentions the translation of part of Meteren’s book (Discours of the Civill 
Wars... from 1577 .. . until 1598), published in 1602-by T[homas] Cjhurchyard] and 
Ric[hard] Robinson, but does not refer to the translation of his account of the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada in the first volume of Hakluyt’s Voyages. 

* Fruin, Verspreide geschriften, iii. 189 n., and the Hotomanorum Epistolae (1700), 
p- 398. 


3 pp. 546-52, 5. 
57 


52-6, 726, 750, 835 ff., 840 ff., 889 ff., 897, 910-11, 922-4, 932-41, 
944-5, 945, 957, 959, 981, 1037-43, 1097, 1100, 1107-10, 1297, 1322-3, 1325, 1386, 
1401, 1410. 
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known memoirs of Roger Williams, instead of starting at the time when 
he took service under Julian Romero, deal with the preceding years, and 
break off almost exactly at that point. There is no indication that Grime- 
ston used them. They are, however, only a fragment, and Sir Peter 
Manwood, when he published them with the help of the historian Sir John 
Hayward, in 1618, said in his dedicatory epistle that one of his reasons 
for doing so was ‘ to make this a meane of drawing the residue into light, 
which happily sleepeth in the custodie of some other man’.! It is not, 
however, at all likely that Grimeston had the missing portion of the 
memoirs. For the incident of Williams’s own duel with Captain Thomas 
he simply translates Meteren’s story. The only passage of any importance 
in which Williams is his authority is that relating to the surrender of Sluys 
in 1587, and this is taken, not from the memoirs, but from Williams’s book, 
A Briefe Discourse of Warre, with his opinion concerning some parts of 
Martiall Discipline, of which two editions had been published in 1590. 
Finally, in addition to these portions derived from his various authorities, 
there is one small incident on which Grimeston speaks for himself. During 
the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom in 1588 a Spanish fort was captured by a ruse 
in which one of the principal actors was Lieutenant William Grimeston.* 
This man I take to have been our author’s half-brother, the sixth son of 
the comptroller.> The story had been put about that, in order to convince 
the Spaniards of their good faith, William Grimeston and his companion, 
one Red-head, had taken the sacrament as papists. This story Edward 
emphatically denies, mentioning the written approval of the artifice given 
by Lord Willoughby and the rewards conferred on the two by Queen 
Elizabeth. A few years later he had occasion to repeat his testimony. In 
1613 W. Shute published a book called The Triumphs of Nassau, a transla- 
tion of a French history of the campaigns of Prince Maurice.’ According 
to this book, ‘ Grimeston and the victualler were condemned by all men 
for renouncing their Religion and for perjurie, so as their own Nation did 
greatly tax them’.6 Edward Grimeston protested that this ‘ falsely 
depraued an honest and worthy action . . . the which was held by all the 
great Commaunders that were then present, to be honest and commend- 
able’. The sentence appeared, however, without alteration when Shute’s 
translation was reprinted in 1620. 


5a. A reprint of no. 5, differing from it in nothing except that it has the 
date 1609 on the title-page. See also no. 15. 


6. The Low-Country Commonwealth, 1609. By Jean Frangois le Petit. 
This is a translation from the French of a short topographical and 

political description of the United Provinces after the truce of 1609, which 

Grimeston undertook ‘ as an Appendix to the History’ published in the 


? Reprinted in Somers T'racts, ed. Scott, i. 330. 

? p. 759. 3 pp. 962-4. 

* Froude, History of England, xii. 466, makes him a colonel. For reports of the 
incident see Hist. MSS. Comm., Ancaster MSS. at Grimthorpe, pp. 195, 205 ff. 

° Harleian Soc., ubi supra. 

* pp. 1008-11. 

? Shute had also translated The Generall Historie of Venice, 1612, from the French 
of Thomas de Fougasses. 

® p. 103. * No. ll. 
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previous year. I have not found any notice of a French version; but 
le Petit’s son published at Arnhem in 1615 Nederlandts ghemeenebeste . . . 
in’t breede beschreven, by his father, which I have not seen, but presume to 
be a version of the same work. 


7. A Generall Historie of France, 1611. 

This second edition of no. 3 is continued down to 1610, and in it 
Grimeston has ‘ used two parts of Arithmetike, that is Addition and 
Subtraction’. He has added the reasons and circumstances of many 
things from approved authors, and particularly has added the articles of 
treaties, compositions, capitulations, &c. As he did with the Netherlands 
history, so he has made this ‘ perticular to France’: for other matters he 
refers the reader to his own book on the Netherlands and to the history of 
the Turkish wars, ‘ very properly written by Mr. Knowles’, besides the 
work on Spanish history which he intends to publish within a year (see 
nos. 8, 14, 19). 


8. The Generall Historie of Spaine, 1612. By Louis (Lewis) de Mayerne 
Turquet, continued by Grimeston. 

The original was entered at Stationers’ Hall, 19 November 1608, with 
the proviso that every sheet is to be revised by Master Etkins and by 
authority allowed. As matters concerning the Speniards had been 
omitted from the last edition of the French history, Grimeston now 
translated the work of a living author on Spain, the Histoire générale 
d’ Espagne published in 1608. ‘ This historie comes but to the winning 
of the Terceres, which was in the yeare 1583: he hath finished the rest unto 
these times, I my selfe haue seen it in his studie at Paris, but he hath not 
yet put it to the Presse,” so as I have been constrained in the continuance 
thereof, to help myself out of the best that have written of these later 
times, wherein I have been assisted by some worthie gentlemen in the rela- 
tion of some great actions, and have continued the Historie, unto my 
Lord Admirals ceturne out of Spaine’ [1605]. From 1530 he has not 
directly followed his author, but amplified him from ‘ other approved 
authors’. Thus at p. 1131 he inserts Mathieu’s account of the death of 
the Infante Charles in 1568 ; at the end of bk. 28 he adds a general account 
of the Inquisition and its methods ; at pp. 1172 and 1180 he gives accounts 
of Drake’s voyages of 1572 and 1577. His own continuation contains 
some documents, e.g. p. 1234, an edict on titles and forms of address ; 
p. 1239, an anonymous speech on naval and military preparations in 1588; 
the articles of the accord at Kinsale in 1601, with the speech attributed 
to Aguilar and the deputy’s answer by Godolphin; p. 1320, Sir Robert 
Mansel’s account of the action against the galleys in 1601 in answer to the 
imputations which had been translsted from Dutch pamphlets, i.e. the 
narrative part, pp. 1-11, of Mansel’s True Report of the Service done upon 
Certaine Galleys, 1602 ; p. 1326, the articles of the Spanish-English peace 
of 1604. Before the tables with which Mayerne’s book concludes, Grimeston 
gives an account of the Spanish constitution. In accordance with his plan 
of making his works supplement one another, he omits at p. 1180 the story 


1 Arber, iii. 212. 
? The British Museum has no edition of the French original between this date and 
1635. 
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of the governorship of Don John of Austria in the Netherlands, referring 
the reader to ‘ that countrie historie ’. 


9. The Heroyk Life and Deplorable Death of the Most Christian King Henry 
the Fourth, 1612. By P. Mathier [Pierre Mathieu]. Entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, 10 October 1611, provisionally. 


10. The History of Lewis the Eleventh, 1614. By the same. 


11. The Estates, Empires, and Principalities of the World, 1615. Entered 
at Stationers’ Hall, 2 December 1614.* 

This is a version of Les empires, royaumes, estats . . . et principautez 
du monde, first published in 1614 by Pierre d’Avity, sieur de Montmartin, 
under the name of ‘le sieur D. V.T.Y.’ D’Avity’s bulky work is a compila- 
tion, and some parts of it, especially those dealing with Asia, are more 
fabulous than descriptive. Grimeston tells the reader that his author has 
shown much diligence and great reading, as has been found by confronting 
him with divers good authors; but of his version he says, ‘I may not 
aduow it to be a mere translation ’. He has added to it in divers places and 
omitted some things ‘ wherein my Author had been abused by the relations 
of others, and in some sort taxed the honour of some Nations, the which 
in mine owne knowledge were mistaken’. Mr. Boas points out that among 
the omitted portions are the bulk of the statements about the Reformation 
in Great Britain and Ireland and the treatment of the English Catholics ; 
that the account of Ireland is simplified and a curious table of the Spanish 
king’s expenses is added.® 


12. A Table of Humane Passions, 1621. By N. Coeffeteau, bishop of 


Dardania. 

This author is now remembered chiefly as a stylist. His Tableau des 
passions, first published in 1620, was many times reprinted and, after his 
Histoire romaine, was the most popular of his works. Its contents are 
mainly derived from Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas, and are of no 
importance in the history of thought: we may, however, note that the 
work is typically catholic.* 


13. The Imperiall History from the First Foundation of the Roman Monarchy 
to this Present Tyme, 1623. By Pedro Mexia. 

This Spanish author carried his Historja imperial y cesarea, first 
published in 1547, down to the death of Maximilian I; his Italian con- 
tinuators, Lodovico Dolce and Girolamo Bardi (to whom he is ‘ Pietro 
Messia ’), bring it down to the death of Maximilian II. Thus far it was 
turned into English by the invalid soldier, W. Traheron, whose Historie of 
all the Romane Emperors appeared in 1604 with a dedication to Sir Horace 
Vere. Traheron actually goes to about 1602 under Rudolph II ‘ now 
raigning ’, and the end of his book, if not his own, at least does not follow 
any of the Italian versions I have seen. Grimeston’s task was to correct, 
amplify, and continue Traheron’s work, no doubt at the request of Matthew 
Lowndes, who published both versions. He says that he wrote the last 
six lives himself, making use of the best available authors and the confident 


 Arber, iii. 212. For Mathieu see supra, no. 3. 
* Arber, iii. 256 b. 3 Modern Philology, whi supra. 
* See C. Urbain, Nicolas Coeffeteau, 1894, especially pp. 221 ff., 353. 


aq? 
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statements of eyewitnesses. In fact he begins to rewrite with Charles V, 
who is treated summarily by the Italian continuators, on the ground that 
his reign is sufficiently known from such authors as Guicciardini and 
Paulus Jovius. 


14. A Generall Historie of France, 1624. 

This third edition of no. 3 is continued by Grimeston to 1622, but he 
says that this part is collected out of the best authors: ‘ there is nothing 
of mine owne’. He explains that in the body of the history he has abbrevi- 
ated some of the documents, leaving the full sense, and has omitted some- 
what that was not proper to the history but more incident to them that 
treat of divinity : ‘ else the volume would have been immence, chargeable 
to the Buyer, and no great benefit to the Reader’. Even so the history 
has 1209 folio pages and the continuation 335 besides the appendixes. 


15. A Generall Historie of the Netherlands, 1627. 

This third, or more properly second, edition of no. 5 has a continuation 
from 1608 to 1627 by William Crosse, M.A. There is a new title-page. 
The letter to the Reader adverts to the fact that the first edition had been 
criticized as giving insufficient credit to the English. Grimeston defends 
himself on the ground that he was ‘ tied to the Lawes of a Translation’ 
and so unable to ‘ controlle’ his authors: not a very good defence in view 
of his habitual independence and his earlier complaint against Shute. 
He has done his best to collect materials for the new edition by conference 
with some of the great commanders and captains, ‘ but they had not 
observed Caesar’s rule, who fought by day and writ in the night’. A 
comparison of the two editions does not, however, reveal any serious 
revision. There are a few, apparently accidental, omissions. On one 
page ? le Petit is named as the authority where he was not named before. 
There is a new and much better engraving of the ‘ Archdukes’ Albert and 
Isabella by Renold Elstrack; but these are practically all the changes. 
From the dedication we learn that the continuation is by another hand 
‘by reason of the Printers too much hast for my slow and infirme Age’. 
This William Crosse, who had seen foreign service as a chaplain,’ had 
already published in 1625 a pretentious historical poem, Belgiae’s Troubles 
and Triumphs, giving the history of the war from 1621 to 1624, and a 
military and political study of the same period both in Europe and overseas, 
called The Dutch Survay. In his present work he has, as Grimeston tells 
us, set down the battle of Nieupoort at large ‘from a Relation (as he 
affirmeth) of Sir Francis Veres’, which describes the share of the English 
in that battle more fairly than le Petit or Meteren. The Commentaries 
of Vere were not printed until 1657, and in them the account of Nieupoort 
was completed by Sir John Ogle, with whose regiment Crosse had served 
as chaplain. Ogle also added an account of Vere’s parley at Ostend, in 
which he wipes away the aspersions of Meteren, whom he names.‘ It is 
perhaps a sign of Grimeston’s failing powers that he made no use of Vere’s 
manuscript for the revision of the part of the history which he had himself 
written. 

1 Supra, pp. 589, 593. 

2 p. 471, corresponding to i. 594, line 3, in the former edition. 
3 See his life in the Dict. of Nat. Biog. and his works. 

* ed. Firth (‘Stuart Tracts’, in An English Garner), p. 183. 
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16. The Honest Man or the Art to Please in Court, 1632. By [Nicolas] Faret. 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall, 12 December 1631.1 
There is a critical edition of the original, L’honneste homme ou Vart de 


plaire a la court, by M. Magendie (Paris, 1925). The first French edition 
appeared in 1630. 


17. The Counsellor of Estate, contayning the Greatest and most Remarkable 
Considerations seruing for the Managing of Publicke Affaires, 1634. 

This is a translation of the anonymous book Le conseiller d’estat of 
Philippe de Béthune, a brother of the famous duc de Sully, of which an 


edition appeared in 1632. It was one of the most comprehensive and useful 
works on statecraft then available. 


18. The History of Polybius the Megalopolitan, 1634. Entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, 30 April 1633.” 

This is translated from the edition published in 1558 of the translation 
of Polybius by Louis Maigret of Lyon, the first edition having appeared 
in 1552 with the title Les cing premiers livres des Histoires de Polyhie 
Megalopolitain. It cannot be seriously regarded as having an important 
place in the history of classical studies in England, though it was virtu- 
ally the first Polybius in English. The black-letter quarto, issued by 
Christopher Watson in 1568 with the title The Hystories of the most famous 
and worthy Chronographer Polybius, had given only the first book, padded 
with a life of the English king Henry V. Casaubon’s Latin translation 
was, however, now available, and it is improbable that many readers not 
sufficiently learned to use that were learned or studious enough to read 
much in the English. Of all the classical historians, however, Polybius 
comes nearest to the kind of historical writing which Grimeston had 
himself done, and this work of his old age has therefore its appropriate 
place beside those of more modern interest which he had already published. 


19. The History of the Imperial Estate of the Grand Seigneurs, 1635. (With 
second title-page The History of the Serrail and of the Court of the Grand 
Seigneur.) Entered at Stationers’ Hall, 17 January 1631/2.% 

This is translated from Michel Baudier’s Histoire Generalle du serrail 
et de la cour du grand seigneur empereur des Turcs. It appears to correspond 
with the second edition (1631), which is stated to be revised and augmented’ 
by the author: I have not seen the first edition. The Ottoman empire 
was the only one among the five great powers of the Continent to which 
Grimeston had not devoted one of his national histories. The existence of 
Richard Knolles’s Generall Historie of the Turkes, to which he had given 
a well-merited commendation,’ made it unnecessary for him to do so, and 
the work which he now translated, which should not be confused with 


Baudier’s Inventaire de Vhistoire generale des Turcs (1641), is descriptive 
rather than historical. 


20. The History of the Court of the King of China. By Michel Baudier, 1635. 
This translation is, in one of the two Bodleian copies, bound up with 
no. 19, just as the original Histoire de la cour du roy de la Chine (1631) was 


1 Arber, iv. 233. 2 Ibid. iv. 269. 


* Ibid. iv. 236. For the subsequent history of the copyright see ibid. pp. 236, 304. 
* No. 7. 
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bound up with the second ! edition of the original of that work. Like no. 19 
this is rather a description than a history. It was reprinted in the second 
volume of Osborne’s Collection of Voyages and Travels in 1745, and in the 
eighth volume of Churchill’s Voyages in 1752. 


The Diary of John Greene (1635-57). II 


1644 


Art the beginning of the last year, 1643, as appears by that Almanacke, in 
the beginning of it, I did in fine beseech God that I might never see this our 
unhappy Warre made a Warre merely for religion, and that neither side 
might make use of foreign auxiliaries, and though I hope Dabit Deus his 
quoque finem, it is now but a yeare since, and our trouble still menaces, 
the warre being fiercer than ever and may probably hold a long time, for 
now ‘tis made a warre almost merely for religion, which I feared. Besides 
the King hath already brought over the protestant forces, together with 
many Irish from Ireland, and will noe question make use of all the forreigne 
forces he can procure. The parliament are in dayly expectation of the 
Scots whom they expect to be in Berwicke with their whole forces the 
beginning of this January. 

The ffrench embassador, it is conceived, hath beene long labouring a 
peace heere in vain, and is now about to return.” The scene of the warre is 
now in Sussex about Arundell, there being very great forces of both sides in 
that County. Things have succeeded this whole yeere with a strange 
vicissitude of successe, as if it threatened an utter desolation of the King- 
dome ere either side prevayle. As for peace or any accommodation, it is not 
yet soe much as spoke of, but wee count it amongst rebus deperditis 
which is rather optandum than sperandum to be recovered againe. J. G. 
[Jan:] The King’s proclamation to summon all the parliament men that would 
come and sit at Oxford, should have free pardon and sit as parliament men 
there, soe they come in by the 22nd of this month. The parliament made 
an order to summon all their members at the same time. . . . Nota: My 

_ father hired a coach for all this terme from 8 in the morning to 12, for £2. 10 
a month which is about 16/6 a weeke. 7th. The news of Arundell Castle 
taken.* 22nd. The great counsell begin at Oxford. I to Westminster most 
mornings this terme with my father in his hired coach. 28th. The news of 
the Scots entry into England came certainly to towne.4 31st. The news 
of Sir William Brereton’s great victory by Nantwich.5 [February] Upon 
the 2nd of this month beinge candlemas Day, the Covenant ® was appointed 


? The first I have not seen. 

* M. Harcourt. He was warmly welcomed by the war-weary crowds in London, but 
the houses of parliament refused him an audience and his negotiations with Charles at 
Oxford were fruitless: Gardiner (ed. 1901), i. 271. 

* The royalists had captured Arundel Castle on 6 December, but it was surrendered 
to Waller on 6 January. 

* The Scottish army under Lord Leven crossed the Tweed on 19 January. 

* Brereton and Fairfax had defeated the royalist forces in Cheshire and taken great 
numbers of prisoners. 

* The Solemn League and Covenant, the signing of which was the price of assist- 
ance from the Scots. 
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to be taken at the chancery barre by Serjants, Lawyers, Attorneys, Sollici- 
tors and all officers depending upon the Law, and was accordingly taken by 
most. Afterward other dayes were appointed, and taken after by many. ... 
22nd. I to Guildhall in my gowne: tooke a fee there. [March] On the 8th of 
March, about 10 minutes after sunset, being a little after 6 of the clocke, 
my wife was delivered of my eldest son (her first child). She had been in 
labour all that day and all the night before, the midwife beinge sent for at 
12 of the clocke on Thursday night... . The child was baptised on friday the 
15th the same month by my uncle, Doctor Jermyn, in the house. He used 
the Common prayer booke, but signed it not w ith the crosse. My own father 
and my father Jermyn and my grandmother Blanchard were Gossipps. My 
father Jermyn would have had it named John Alexander, but my father had 
noe great mind to it, soe it was named only John. I had a great banquet 
stood me in about £4. I had not much company. Goodwife Aylett should 
have nursed him, but she came to towne and fell sicke, so wee sent her down, 
and she commended one goodwife Smith, whom wee used, and gave 15/- a 
month. ... My nurse went away with my boy on tuesday the 26th of March. 
She had 15/- for a month’s wages when she went. On the last of this month 
my wife came downe stayres to dinner. .. . 24th. The news of the great 
defeat at Newark.! 30th. The news of Sir William Waller’s victory neare 
Winchester . . . 

[April] On wednesday the 3rd of April wee tooke a load of billets which cost 
13/6 and a load of old coale which cost £1. 18/, having then noe wood in the 
house. Nota: I gave 5/- to our minister, 2/6 to Allen and 1/6 to the Sexton; 
and our minister neither baptised the child nor churched my wife. On 
sunday the 7th of this month about 3 o’clocke in the morning was a great 
fire in Newgate Market by the bell taverne. On the munday after was 
another great fire in the old bayly ; there was also one in Southwarke ; there 
was some committed upon suspicion of doing it on purpose to distract the 
Citty. On the 8th late at night my brother Chambrelan came to towne from 
Holland. ...3rd. My wife at Lecture and churcht A thanksgiving 
throughout London for a victory by Winchester. Lith. I very early at 
tennis and played 8 sets with J. Bingley. I was extreme weary and ill the 
next day. 21st. I ill and out of temper in the afternoone. . . . 

[May.] This last month the sicknesse [plague] was in 3 or 4 houses in our 
parish, and there dy’d 2 or 3 in each house. There dy’d in all, as appeared 
by the weekly bill the 16th of this month, 27 of the plague in London and 
the liberties and 211 of all diseases. ... Nota: All this easter terme was 
kept, but small store of business. We heard of noe proclamation of the 
King, to adjourn it, but however it was ordered it should be kept. May Ist. 
Wee at hide park and spring garden. . . . 

[June] On the 10th being whitson monday my brother and syster Goddard 
went toward kame, having been heere in towne since the 14th of march. 
They payd £3. 5/ for a coach to Cambridge. . . . 6th. The news of the King’s 
leaving Oxford in some confusion, being g pursued by the Parliament forces.* 


* The defeat of the parliament forces by Prince Rupert at Newark, which was then 
regarded as the ‘ Key to the North’. 

* Waller’s decisive victory overthe royalist troops at Cheriton put an end to Charles’s 
plan for an invasion of Sussex and Kent. 

* The action which led to the battle of Cropredy Bridge. 
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15th. We to Boys to continue. My brother and syster Bysshe with us. .. . 
Nota: that wee having now in the country about 17 in all in family, my 
brother and syster Penrice and my brother and syster Bysshe being heere, 
and my father not coming downe upon saterdies, I doe find that wee doe 
expend almost 10 stone of beefe one weeke with another, and about 3 
quarters of mutton and a quarter of lamb, in all at the most about £1. 15/ p. 
weeke in butcher’s meate. And about one barrell of 6/- beere a weeke, and 
about 6/- more in bread corne, about 8/- a weeke in butter milke and cheese, 
and about 6/- p. weeke in rabbits and chickens. And I doe beleeve we doe 
spend about 10/- p. week more in salt, oatmeale, rootes, pease, sugar, spice 
and such other things as wee have from London, which is in all about 
£3. 10/- p. weeke. My brother Penrice and brother Bysshe allow each of 
them £2 p. weeke, my brother Bysshe having a man and a maid, and my 
brother Penrice 2 children and a maid but noe man. Sometimes they have 
horses also heere.? 

[July] Nota: the 2nd of this month was the great fight in the north be- 
tweene the Kinge and the Parliament forces neere Yorke,” and about the 
middle of this month was the Citty of Yorke surrendered to the parliament 
forces. On thursday the 18th was the thanksgiving for the victory neere 
Yorke. There dyed 50 of the plague in London and the out-parishes. . . . 
[August.] On the 6th wee dragged the horse-ware * and the pond at Good- 
wife Pepper’s doore and Jennings his pond. Wee had about 10 good carpe 
in the horse-ware, and pretty store of tench in goodwife Pepper’s pond ; 
wee put 12 tench and about 18 young carpe and one good large one into the 
pond beyond the horse-ware, there being, I thinke, none there before... . 
On the 16th my cousin Fisher ¢ had an order of sequestration served upon 
him from my Lord of Manchester to put him out of his livinge. . . .5 
[Aug.] Nota: About this time my brother James, being 16 yeeres of age 
the next Christmas, is just about my height and stature.® I suppose he is 
not likely to be a tall [man], nor much higher than my uncle Blanchard or 
my brother Chambrelan. .. . 

{Sept.] This month dyed Sir Thomas Barrington and Sir John Cooke who 
martry’d my wife’s grandmother. We spent at Boys £54 in 14 weekes be- 
sides the things that were brought from London, whereof I have received, 
and am to receive £14 of my syster Bysshe, £13 of my brother Penrice and 
£7 of my aunt Beresford. I have already received £8 of my syster Bysshe, 
£5 from my brother Penrice and £6 from my Aunt Beresford. The rest 
is behind. The Brewer’s bill for this 14 weekes came unto £6. 18/-. The 
Butcher’s bills for the same time came unto £23. 10/.... 10th. I went to 
Cambridge, the next night to Ely, and on Thursday to Lynne, where I 
stayed until Wednesday, and returned in one day by Ely unto Cambridge 


1 In the sixteen-forties wheat was dear and beef very cheap. 

* The battle of Marston Moor. 

* One of the many ways of spelling ‘ weir’. A horse weir was a horse-pond. 

* Samuel Fisher was instituted to the living of Navestock in 1629. His last entry 
in the parish register was made on 24 March 1644. On the first page of the book is the 
following entry, evidently in Fisher’s handwriting: ‘a note of such brasse as was taken 


of Navestocke Chancell, Anno 1644.’ Then follow the names of four persons whose 
brasses had been removed. 


5 John Montagu, earl of Manchester. 
® John was described by his son Thomas as‘ little and low of stature’. 
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and the next day unto Boys. Nota: it is from Boys unto Cambridge full 
34 miles or rather 35. It is from Cambridge accounted but 10 miles to Ely, 
but it is rather 12, whereof Denny Fen is a mile and a halfe very bad way, 
and if it be in bad wether unpassable. It is also accounted from Ely to 
Lyn but 20 miles, but these are long miles, whereof 4 or 5 miles are over the 
fens betwixt Littleport and Southery Ferry, and in bad weather or when 
the spring tides are high, it is unpassable ; much of the way beside in winter 
is extreme bad. The farther way from Cambridge to Lynn is 44 miles but 
a very good way.!... 27 Wee to London for altogether. 

[October] Nota: I pay’d my nurse at my coming out of the country, and 
made even with her to the 4th of this month, being friday, my boy being 
then just 30 weekes old. ... On the 3rd of this month the sicknesse was 95 in 
London and the liberties. On the 10th but 58 and the generall bill decreased 
59 (Deo gratias) and the next weeke much lesse.2, Nota: my cozen Brock- 
den doth affirme that he and 4 more, whereof the one was 70 yeeres of age 
when himselfe was about 19 yeares of age, went afoote from London to 
Bristow in 2 dayes, and were at Bristow an houre before sunset ; which is 
accounted 99 miles. At the same time I heard my father relate that his 
schoolmaster’s father, one Colt, did goe from Colchester to London and 
backe again betwixt sun rysing and setting, when he was neere 80 yeeres of 
age. 22nd. A particular fast forthe army. 25th. My teeth ache, not very 
much, only my gums sore and my face swelled very much, soe I stir not out 
in very cold weather. . .. . 

[Nov.] This michaelmas terme my father hired a coach to goe to westmin- 
ster for 17/- a weeke. He called [for] Serjant Cresswell and Serjant Atkins 
by the way, and they allowed 5/- apeece a weeke. .... On the 29th of this 
month, being tuesday, his Majesty’s birthday, ther was seene in the fields 
neere London, as is very confidently reported by divers, 3 suns and a rain- 
bow with the ends reversed. See the diurnall of this weeke.* . . . On the 
29th I was all night extremely troubled with the toothache and all the 
next day. I sent for Mr Strugnell who let my gums bleed, put something in 
my eare, and gave me somewhat to snuffe up in my nose. I thinke he did 
but little good ; my face was swelled 3 or 4 dayes after. 29th. Sir John 
Hotham’s triall.4 1 ill of the toothache not there. 

[December] On this 8th of december my father sayth he is 66 yeeres old. On 
the 9th, being monday, the great vote past the house of commons that noe 
member of either house should have any office in the Army ®. . . . Nota: 


1 The longer way (by Brandon) is given in old coaching maps as 55 miles. 

* IfSir Wm. Petty’s rather eccentric calculations can be relied upon, the population 
of London in 1642 was about 335,000. 

* William Lilly published a pamphlet called The Starry Messenger, which dealt with 
the phenomenon. The following account appeared in the Perfect Diurnal, 19 November 
1644: ‘I cannot omit to take notice of a prodigious sign in the firmament this day, 
the truth whereof I have heard attested by several persons of credit, and the more 
remarkable it being the king’s birthday. The manner of it was thus: There appeared 
three sunnes in a contrary way to that usual, and a Rainbow with the bend towards 
the earth contrarywise one of the sunnes within the bow, and the two ends of the 
bow going upward butted at the end of one sun, the other to the other. What may 
be the effect of such Prodigies I leave to others.’ 

* Sir John Hotham, governor of Hull, and his son, Captain Hotham, were accused 
of entering into a conspiracy to surrender the town to the king. 

* The Self-denying Ordinance. 
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the 25th, being wednesday and the last wednesday in the month, was kept 
a fast, although it were Xmas day, by speciall order of parliament, and it was 
strictly observed. 10th. I most of the weeke at Captain Hotham’s triall. 
On the 27th, being St. John’s day, wee had a feast. There were at it my 
father Jermyn and my uncle and Aunt Blanchard cum tota sequela, my 
Lady Richardson, Mr. Hanbury, my brother and syster Bysshe, Holmden 
and my brother Penrice. My syster lay in.’ 


1645 


In the beginning of the last yeere, as appears by my Almanacke, I could 
foresee nothing but a long continuance of these unhappy wars. Now at the 
beginning of the next I am more strongly confirmed in my former opinion, 
the Scots, as was expected, being now long since entered into a more fertile 
kingdome than their owne, and as deeply engaged in the warre as ourselves. 
His Majesty hath not had the assistance of forreigne forces as was feared, 
and hath notwithstanding, made a shift to hold out the warre without being 
in any worse condition than he was at the beginning of the last yeare, 
saving that he hath lost Yorke and Newcastle which wee have gained by the 
assistance of the Scots, and at this present the King hath as good or a better 
army in his garrisons than we have, except the Scots. It is not much 
likely the King can have any considerable assistance from any forreign 
forces saving from Ireland ; which if he have not, unless their } own divi- 
sions (which are now very great and the whole army being about to be 
new moulded) do much hinder the? proceedings of the Parliament, he is like 
to be much the weaker this ensuing yeere, the north being almost cleere for 
the Scots to advance. As for any Accommodation, although-a treaty be 
agreed unto and the parliament acknowledged by the Kinge, yet it is in my 
judgement wonderfull improbable, and scarce hoped for by any men of 
understanding. We know last yeere the ffrench Embassador mediated long 
without successe, and since the States of Holland have interposed to as little 
purpose. For my part, my feare is that after wee are a little more depopu- 
lated that souldiers begin to grow scarce, wee shall fortify garrisons on both 
sides very strongly and not venture much into the field, and soe be a divided 
Kingdome along time. But if otherwise the warre hold on with such fierce- 
ness and vigour as it hath done hitherto, wee shall quickly be soe depopu- 
lated that wee shall not be able to defend ourselves against a forreigner. 
If the King be much worsted he hath a sure retreat into Ireland, leaving 
his best garrisons strongly fortifyed. Ifthe Parliament should loose London 
the King would soone be master of all but the North and Scotland. Scot- 
land is at present infested by some Irish forces,* which may possibly hinder 
their advance with any great body. Famine is much feared by many, Deus 
avertat. 

Jan. 1st. Captain Hotham beheaded on tower hill and on the next day 

after Sir John Hotham his father beheaded. On the Ist wee dine and sup 

at my Lady Richardson’s and next day at my Uncle Blanchard’s. On the 

10th the Archbishop of Canterbury beheaded on Tower Hill. Very wett 

wether the most part of January. On monday the 13th my brother James 
' Greene had first written ‘ our ’, then crossed it out and put ‘ their’. 


* Greene again had written ‘ our’ and then substituted ‘ the’. 
* An allusion to the Irish catholics who had joined the army of Montrose. 
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begin to learne french. My father gives 8/ p. month for him. My father 
gives also £5 to one Mr. Burges to teach him to keepe merchants books 
exactly, and to teach him besides a hand or two. My brother hath learnt 
to cipher already a good while at another place and can write and cipher 
pretty well already. Upon friday the last of Jan. my nurse came to towne 
with my child; he had but 2 teeth. Mon pere dit souvent fois si nous 
n’avons pas un grand faim & scarcité de vivres devant le prochain hyver 
si la guerre continue, il ne jamais fiera derechef & son jugement. The last 
wednesday of this month being fast-day, it was ordered by both houses 
that the ministers should every where beseech God to grant a blessing upon 
the treaty which is to begin to-morrow, being the 30th of this month, at 
Uxbridge. 

[February] Nota: my wife was delivered of her 2 child being a daughter on 
the saterday the 15th of february about 2 of the clocke afternoone... My aunt 
Beresford came in and told me it had a face as big as my boy, and that 
it was a worthy babe. It was baptised upon monday the 24 of febr., being 
Mattias Day, privately at home by Mr. Burdale the minister of our parish. 
The witnesses were my owne father and my wife’s grandmother, my lady 
Cooke, who being ill my Aunt Ogles stood deputy for her. The other god- 
mother was my Lady Martyn. It was named Mary, being my wife’s owne 
name and my Lady Martin’s also. My Lady Cooke, and my Lady Martin 
were both heretofore my wife’s godmothers also. The next day, being tues- 
day, the children went both downe in Hill’s Coach. ... 

[March] On wednesday the 12th my wife at Lecture, it being also thanks- 
giving day. She was then churcht. On the saterday after she was with me in 
Moorefields. . .. This 27th of march, being the king’s day,” the Citty went not 
to paules as usually heretofore, it being seriously considered on by the Citty 
beforehand. .. . 


From this time onwards there are few entries of public interest 
in the diary, apart from the brief accounts of the political situa- 
tion at the beginning of each volume. From the chronicles of 
small beer, such as weather reports, small ailments, and house- 
hold matters, a few specimens may be quoted, since they give 
some insight into the domestic life of the period. 


On the 13th of Aprill I leave off my knit wascoate a nights and put on 
only my course halfe shirts, and also weare only my dimity sleeves a days, 
the wether being very warme. ... Nota: our mayd Mary Harsnett came the 
15th of this Aprill, and is to have £3 per annum till my boy come from 
nurse, and £3. 10/ afterward... . 

[May] On the 8th of this month my man Francis Vere came to stay with 
me. I have agreed to give him £5 per annum and to wash his linnen, or 
else £6 per annum and he is to pay for his washing himself. . . . On the 22nd 
my father bought his grey gelding of Mr. Beale. He cost £10. On thursday 
the 20th of May the weekly bill for London and the liberties came to in all 
but 154, whereof but 2 of the plague. Notwithstanding, the plague is in 
divers parts of the Kingdome as Newcastle, Lyn, Bristow, Salisbury. . . . 

[July] On the 2nd, being wednesday wee went into the country to continue. 


* James, after the fashion of younger sons at that period, was evidently going into 
business. 2 The day of the king’s accession. 
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The 22nd a day of thanksgiving for a 1 victory at Langport in the west. On 
the last day of this month I went to London to Surrey Assizes and stayd till 
saterday.... 

[August] The 11th was Blackmore faire day. My wyfe and I and my 
brother Chambrelan at Captain Smyth’s and at the fayre. ... On the last 
weeke in August there dyed about 160 of the plague and 408 of all diseases. 
[September] On Munday the 8th my father went to keepe his Courts for 
St. Thomas Hospitall. I went the first day’s journey with him to Farndon 
and returned the next day by Sir William Martin’s, where I dyned and was 
very welcome. .. . Sept. 18th. 108 of the plague and 359 of all diseases. 
Nota: that I meane still in London and the liberties, besides Westminster, 
Stepney, Hackney &c.... 

On thursday the last of this month, the Lord Mayor Adams? was 

sworne at the exchequer. Mr. Recorder Glin ® first made a speech which 
Baron Trevor answered. I was present. The judges were this day all in 
scarlet and the Serjants in violet, but the judges were not invited to the new 
Lord Mayor’s to dinner. There was no galley foyst 4 on the water, only 2 
barges with flags, and the chambers went off upon the shoare. 
[December] This Christmas Day, the Parliament having made noe particu- 
lar order for nor against the observation of it, there were not above 2 or 3 
sermons in all London. The shops generally shut up, only 1 or 2 open in 
Cheapside and 5 or 6 upon Ludgate Hill, and some in other places. There 
was some hubub about those shops that were open and some watch to pro- 
tect the shops ; yet notwithstanding some were forced to be shut up by the 
boys throwing of stones. 


E. M. Symonps. 


(Z'o be continued). 


The Militia in 1685 


Tuts hitherto unpublished letter contains a most spirited account 
of the condition of the militia in the west of England at the time 
of Monmouth’s rebellion. It fully confirms all that Macaulay ® 
and Fea® state of the untrustworthiness of the trained bands. 
The latter part of the letter illustrates vividly the rumours to 
which the countryside was a prey. G. DaviEs. 


British Museum Add. MS. 38012 


gi Laving[?ton], June the 27th, 1685. 
i: 


Immediately after I had sent away my last to you we received certain 
information that the Duke of Monmouth’s being at Lime, and presently 


1 Greene had first written ‘ our victory ’, then crossed out ‘ our’ and put ‘a’. 

* Sir Thomas Adams (1586-1667) was royalist in his sympathies. During his 
year of office his house was searched by the parliament men, who hoped to find the 
king concealed there. He was created a baronet in 1660: Dict. Nat. Biography. 

’ Sir John Glynn (1603-66), made recorder of London in 1643: ibid. 

* Astate barge. The word was usually applied to the lord mayor’s barge. 

* History of England, ed. Henderson, pp. 149, 153. 

’ King Monmouth, ch. xiii. 
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after that a warrant for our foot soldiers to be that night at the Devizes; 
but I believe never did such confusion and disorder appear. First the locks 
being almost eat to pieces with rust. After this there was never a bullet 
mould to be had neither here nor at Market Lavington and, if we had not 
thought of Laman by chance that possibly he might have one to make 
bullets for some of his guns, we must needs have sent them away without 
ammunition. When they were forced by the constable to go in out of town 
they cried some of them like children going to be whipt. Never I think 
were such fainthearted cowards seen, for they now thought they were leav- 
ing their beloved bacon and cale and going on to certain destruction. 
Neither I think were some of their commanders more valiant, for Mr. Noys 
the lieutenant of our company appeared amongst them with a white cap 
and a sad countenance, being taken extremely ill on a sudden. Tis said 
the King is sending some forces against them and I hope tis true, for if 
I may guess at other militia men by ours, 3 valiant rebels may beat 3 score 
of them. Major Talbot is just now with his Troop of Horse gone through 
our town intending for Shaftesbury this night, and I hear the foot com- 
panies that are not at the Devizes under Col. Ducket are to follow. Yester- 
day one Coleman living in a great house at the Devizes passed by here for 
Salisbury gaol for entertaining some horsemen well mounted and armed 
which tis thought were for the Duke’s service, but they could not take the 
men. Now I hear there are 3 more out of the Devizes going to prison, some 
for making arms which were foun{d] hid in their houses and another for 
speaking treasonable words. I do not find any here about flock into the 
Duke as it was thought they would. The news at our bakehouse is that 
my Lord Abingdon was like to be put in the Tower again, because he was 
too good natured as not to suffer Oates to be whipt to death, that the 
harvest this year must be brought in all by the women, the men being all 
to be killed in battle, that there was a minister preached before his Majesty 
and told him there should be 3 Kings this year and he presently pulled 
him out of the pulpit, that there was a parliament man killed in the house 
because he would not consent to the bill, that people must be famished this 
year because no corn must be imported. I know not from whence these 
idle reports proceed or how it is possible for men to raise them, but what 
between the poor people’s fear of death and want and the better sorts fear 
of losing what they have by soldiers or war I never knew such a general 
discontent or heard such murmuring and complaining. I hope in a little 
time to hear of the Duke’s being taken or defeated, that so all things may 
be calm and settled again, which is the hearty prayer of Sr 

Your most affectionate humble servant, 

John Martin. 

To ye Reverend Mr. Will. Moore at the 
Right Hon.ble the Earle of Abingdon’s in 
Newport Street at the upper end of 
St. Martin’s Lane, London. 
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The Cost of the Diplomatic Service, 1747-52 


Tue cost of the British diplomatic service in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was defrayed out of the civil list and no regular accounts of 
its annual cost have been preserved. The annexed document (A) 
is an official estimate of its cost for 1752, and gives for purposes 
of comparison the actual cost of the service in the five preceding 
years. (It must be noted, however, that the estimate excludes 
of necessity the fluctuating ‘extra extra’ payments, which are 
included in the totals for the preceding years.) The date of the 
document gives it a further claim to attention. In 1751-2 Henry 
Pelham was completing his great work of restoring the national 
finances * after the disorganization caused by the Austrian Suc- 
cession war; and the document provides a concrete example of 
Pelham’s careful overhauling of the administrative expenses of 
government, which was the main feature of his ‘oeconomical 
measures’ and enabled him to consolidate, and cut down the 
interest on, the National Debt. 

Members of the British diplomatic service received three 
different kinds of payments: (1) ordinaries, (2) extraordinaries, 
(3) extra extraordinaries. (1) In regard to ordinaries there were 
six regular grades of foreign ministers : 


(a) Ambassador £100 a week or, less frequently, £10 a day.® 

(6) Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary £8 a day. 

(c) Envoy extraordinary £5 a day. 

(d) Minister £3-£5 a day. 

(e) Resident £3 a day. 

(f) Secretary of embassy (or secretary at a court where no 
British minister was maintained) £2 a day. 


(2) In addition to these ‘ ordinaries’, during the time of his 
mission each minister received a regular ‘extraordinary ’ allowance 
for expenses which varied not only according to his rank, but accord- 
ing to the court at which he was resident. Thus, while an envoy 
extraordinary to the empress of Russia received £600 per annum, an 
envoy extraordinary to the king of Portugal received only £300. 

(3) Any expenses beyond the normal expenses covered by the 
extraordinary allowances were termed ‘ extra-extras ’. These in- 
cluded a grant for ‘ equipage ’, varying from £300 to £1,500, when 


1 Particulars of payments made to individual foreign ministers can readily be 


obtained from the account books preserved in the Public Record Office (general 
reference E. 403). 


* Coxe, Pelham Administration, ii. 221-2. 

* Ministers with the rank of minister and plenipotentiary were also frequently 
paid at this rate. In the mid-eighteenth century the lower rate seems to have been 
paid only to ambassadors to the Russian court (Hyndford and Williams, although 


Tyrawley in 1737 was paid at the higher rate) and to Holderness as ambassador extra- 
ordinary at Venice (1744-6). 
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a minister was first appointed or took up a new mission, usually 
paid before the departure of the minister from England, along 
with the normal advance of ninety-one days’ pay. Another large 
item under this head was the payment of ministers’ expenses while 
travelling in the course of their employment, e.g. with the Saxon 
court on its biennial pilgrimage between Dresden and Warsaw or 
Grodno, or with the Russian court on its occasional migrations 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow. A third large item was the re- 
imbursement of ministers’ expenses for secret service. An interest- 
ing example of such expenditure is given in Document B. 
Document A has yet another feature of interest, since it estab- 
lishes for 1752 the relative cost of the diplomatic and consular 
services. Out of an estimated total expenditure of £58,767 10s., 
only £3,230 is strictly speaking assigned to the consular branch, 
although a proportion of the residents’ salaries should also be 
included as their duties were largely consular. The list of consuls, 
moreover, is not quite complete, e.g. Baron Wolff, one of the 
leading St. Petersburg merchants and for long British consul there, 
is not included, presumably because he received no salary from 
the Crown. But after making all allowances, the British consular 
service of the eighteenth century was undeniably inadequate for 
the growing foreign commerce of Britain. It is curious that a 
government whose foreign policy is popularly believed to have been 


dominated by the need of promoting the commercial interests of 
the country, if necessary even by prolonged and costly wars, 
should have given so little attention to the consular service. This 
fact, among others, suggests that a qualification of the traditional 
view on this point is desirable. D. B. Horn. 


A 


British Museum Add. MS. 32737, fo. 550. 


A List of Foreign Ministers with their Several Ordinaries and Extra- 
ordinaries. 


Ordinaries. |§_Extraordinaries. 

Earl of Albemarle Ambassador Extra- 

ory and Plenip®. to the Most Chris- 

tian King 1001. p. week £5200 £1600 
Monsieur de Cosne Secretary to the Ex- 

tradry Ambassy to the Court of the 

Most Christian King 40s. a day 
Benjamin Keene Esqt Ambassador Ex- 

traordinary and Plenipotentiary to 

the Catholic King 1001. p. week 
Charles Townshend Esq? Secretary to 

the Extraordiny Embassy to the 

Court of the Catholic King 40s. 

a day 
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Ordinaries. Extraordinaries. 

Sir Charles Hanbury Williams Envoy 

Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 

to the King of Prussia 81. a day 2920 400 
Earl of Rochford Envoy Extraordinary 

and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 

King of Sardinia 81. a day 2920 400 
Joseph Yorke Esq? Envoy Extradry and 

Plenipotentiary to the States Gen! of 

the united provinces 8 1. a day 2920 
Robert Keith Esqt Minister to the 

Emperor of Germany and to the 

Empress Queen of Hungary etc. 

41. a day 

And as Plenipotentiary 7 


Abraham Castres Esq? Envoy Extraory 
to the King of Portugal 51. a day 

Walter Titley Esq Envoy Extraordi- 
nary to the King of Denmark 51. 
a day 

Sir James Gray Bart Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to the King of the Two 
Sicilies 51. a day 

Melchior Guy Dickens Esqt Envoy 
Extradry to the Empress of Russia 
on 51. a day 

Onslow Burrish Esq? Resident in the 
Austrian Low Countries and also at 
the Court of the Bishop of Liege and 
Minister to several Princes in Ger- 
many 5l.a day 

Solomon Dayrolle Esqt Minister at the 
Court of Brussels 51. a day 

Andrew Mitchell Esqt [Commissary re 
Barrier] 41. a day 

William Mildmay Esq? [Commissary 
re prizes and America] 31. a day 

Do. 20s. a day for a Secretary 

John Murray Esq? Resident with the 
Republic of Venice 31. a day 

Arthur Villettes Esqt Minister to the 
Swiss Cantons 31. a day 

James Cope Esq? Resident with the 
Hans Towns 31. a day 

Horace Mann Esq? Resident with the 
Great Duke of Tuscany 31. a day 

James Porter Esq? [Commissary to treat 
with those of Emperor of Germany 
re trade of his subjects] 31. a day 
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Ordinaries. Extraordinaries. 

Daniel Webb Esqt [Commissary to 

settle war a/cs with States General] 

50 s. a day 912-10/- 
Michael Hatton Esq? [Secry to Com- 

missaries re Barrier] 40s. a day 730 
Michael Hatton Esq? Consul at Ostend 

Nieuport and Bruges 2001. p. ann. 200 
Charles Petticrew Esqt Consul Gen! at 

Tetuan 400 1. p. ann. and 250 1. 

p- ann. in lieu of all demands 650 
Stanhope Aspinwall Esqr Agent and 

Consul at Algiers 
John Burnaby Parker Esqt Consul at 

Madrid 500 p. ann. 
Charles Gordon Esqt Consul at Tunis 

300 1. p. ann. and 200 1. p. ann. in 

lieu of all demands 
Robert White Esqt Agent and Consul 

General at Tripoli 380 p. ann. 
Edward Hay Esq? Consul at Cadiz and 

Port St. Mary 200 p. ann. 
Isaac Jemincan Esq? Consul’ at Naples 

200 p. ann. 
Charles Holzendorf Esqt on 4001. p. 

ann. for service performed and to be 

performed to his Majesty in Foreign 

Parts 400 
Brindley Skinner Esqt 30". a day till 

provided for in his Majesty’s Service 547-10/- 
John Burnaby Esq? 30%". a day till 

provided for in his Majesty’s Service 547-10/- 
Frederick Lawrence Esqt 3001. p.ann. 

till provided for in his Majesty’s 

Service 300 


49187-10/- 9580 (sic) 
49187-10/- 


Total 58767-10/- 


The Amount of the Expence to Foreign Ministers in the 5 years follow- 
ing, viz. 
1747 92066-11-3 
1748 46066— 3-9 
1749 61731-17-2 
1750 68517-10-2 
1751 66388-15-1 


334710-17-5 (sic) 


Taken at a medium of 5 years amot* to 66,942-3-5}. 
VOL. XLIII.—NO. CLXXII, 
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B 


Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32817, fos. 254-7. 


[Hyndford’s Bill of Extraordinaries for Secret Services from May 1 
1745 to July 1 1749.] 


Presents made at the Court of Russia from 1743 (sic) to 1749 inclusive. 


To the Great Prince! a Transilvanian Horse which the Chan- 
celor ask’d for His Highness 
An Italian fiddle for ditto 
An English ditto for ditto with Bow strings and a Case 
An English Sash and gorget 
To the Great Princesse ? a gold sponge box in the form of an 
egg at Easter 
To ditto at different times green usqubauch 
To the Grand Veneur® a Pack of English Hounds and two 
Trish Wolffdogs 
To the Chancelor’s Lady as gossop at the Christining of Count 
Finkinstein’s son a gold Etuie sett with small Diamonds 
Expenses to Nurses at the said Christining 
Presents in money to the Grand Veneur’s huntsmen and ser- 
vants at Gostilitz 
To General Apraxin at different times Spanish Wines, English 
beer, Usqubauch, barbados Waters, Spanish and Rappi 
snuff ete. 
To ditto a sett of coach horses for his studd at half price to 
oblige him 
To the Chancelor at different times Wines, beer, and other 
Liquors 
To ditto a sett of Horse Furniture that cost at Berlin 
To Count Schowalloff 4 in English beer 
To the Favourite Archbishop of Troitza to Entertain the 
Empress English beer and Cyder 
To Count Santy the master of Cerimonies a shaving Equipage 
mounted with Silver, Wines, English beer, and other Liquors 
To the fourriers and other servants of the Court at different 
times for presents from the Empress of Astracan arbouses, 
mellons, and grapes 115 
To Mr Ulsoufieff of the Colledge of Foreign Affairs in several 
Liquors m 15 
To Secretary Ivanoff for services 50 
To Prince Scherbatow in wines, beer, and other Liquors 35 
To the State Dames of the Court at different times liquors, 
beer, and snuff etc. 55-6 /- 
To Secretary Wolkoff in money 25 
To ditto a gold watch for services 23 
To Princesse Cantimire a Horse 20 
To the General Post directeur Ash for services in Hungary 
wines 40 


1 Charles Peter of Holstein-Gottorp. 2 Catherine. 
3 Razumovsky. 4 The rival of Razumovsky in the Empress’s favour. 
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To His daughter the chief favourite two India boxes 

To the Empress domestiques at Her Palace of Czersky sielo 
with General Pretlack ! 

At Cronstadt with ditto 

For concealing Mr. Seitz (a relation of Countess Bestucheff at 
the Chancelor’s desire) in my house two months and sending 
Him privately out of the country with money, he having 
killed an officer in a Duel 

He was afterwards a Lieutenant in Schulembourg’s Regiment 
and killed at the Siege of Genoa. 


[Total £1500-7-6] 


1 Austrian ambassador. 





Reviews of Books 


The Archaeology of Ireland. By R. A. 8. Macautster, Litt.D. (London: 
Methuen, 1928.) 


PROFESSOR MACALISTER’S pre-eminent qualifications for writing an authori- 
tative treatise on this subject are well known. Not only is it a subject to 
which he has devoted a great deal of thought and study, but he has had 
considerable practical experience of excavation in prehistoric sites both 
in Ireland and elsewhere, and he has written many illuminating monographs 
on particular subjects or about particular sites. Indeed, in reading this 
book, we feel that there is much more that he could tell us, and that we 
should like to know, concerning many of the subjects about which he 
writes ; but of course there are inexorable limits of space to be observed, 
and in a general survey a general balance of attention must be maintained. 
The numerous references given to special monographs will, however, enable 
the reader to pursue farther most lines of inquiry. 

The preliminary chapter on ‘ The Country and its People’ includes some 
of the broad ethnological inferences that may be drawn with the help of 
archaeology. The oldest remains of man in Ireland are dated no farther 
back than 7,000 years, in marked contrast to the vastly greater period 
assigned to palaeolithic man in Europe. These pre-Celtic Irish were a long- 
headed dark folk cognate with the Picts of Scotland, and, like them, they 
practised exogamy and traced descent through the mother. The com- 
mencement of the Celtic immigration is placed c. 400 B.c. The iron 
weapons of the immigrants gave them a great military advantage. Never- 
theless their domination of the island was a very gradual process, as may 
be judged from the fact that in Ptolemy’s map of Ireland, some 500 years 
later, nearly all the names of peoples are non-Celtic except in the south- 
east corner. Moreover, it did not lead to a unified kingdom. So much 
Dr. Macalister concedes, but what follows leads us to doubt the impartiality 
of his judgement in matters of historical record where Ireland is concerned. 
‘To describe the Ireland of the Celtic period’, he says, ‘ as an anarchic 
welter of isolated tribes which were always fighting among themselves . . . 
is simply untrue.’ Thus baldly stated, such a description would no doubt 
be an exaggeration, and yet the picture is suggested by her own annalists. 
How does the Professor meet this difficulty ? ‘ Probably as many people’, 
he says, ‘ might be killed in a modern faction fight as were killed in any of 
the “ great battles ” recorded in the ancient annals’ (p. 19). Is not this 
at least as great an exaggeration as that which he so tersely stigmatizes ! 

The second chapter is concerned with ‘ The Ages of Stone and of Bronze’. 
They are treated together because no hard and fast line can be drawn between 
them, seeing that flint implements continued to be manufactured with 
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little modification down to the introduction of iron. This chapter and that 
on the ‘ Age of Iron’ occupy 180 pages and appear to treat, however 
briefly, of every class of human handiwork which has survived in Ireland 
from pre-Christian times. Throughout we recognize a master’s hand, at 
once firm and cautious. There is one important point on which we may 
venture to express a doubt. It concerns the date of the labyrinth pattern 
on the ‘ Holywood Stone’, now in the National Museum. The present 
writer had given some reasons for thinking that this complex labyrinth 
pattern, which follows exactly the pattern on some Cretan coins, a Danish 
cross, and certain ecclesiastical tiles in France, &c., was carved on the 
rude stone on ‘ the Pilgrim’s Way’ between Holywood and Glendalough 
after the Church had given to the symbol the spiritual significance of the 
Via Vitae But Dr. Macalister now says that its bronze-age date has 
been ‘ established by the late Dr. Bremer, who has discovered a similar 
labyrinth among the undoubtedly bronze-age sculpturings on a stone at 
Sess Kilgreen ’ in Ireland (p. 100). But a glance at Dr. Bremer’s photo- 
graphic reproduction ? should suffice to show that the Sess Kilgreen design 
is not ‘a similar labyrinth’, nor a labyrinth pattern at all, but the well- 
known figure of a cup and a number of concentric circles with a radial 
groove intersecting some or allofthem. Dr. Bremer, it is true, also gave 
a drawing of a rock-carving from Pefia de Mogor in Spain, which is a true 
labyrinth pattern, but he omitted to give his authority or any tangible 
grounds for its attribution to the bronze age. Moreover, in The Builder 
(a Masonic organ published at St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A.) for last September 
the editor has inserted a photographic reproduction of a rough labyrinth 
pattern, seemingly similar to that on the Holywood Stone, cut on the 
rock-wall of the Casa Grande, a ‘ National Monument’ in Arizona. The 
bearing of this on the question of date must be considered before a final 
opinion can be formed. 

Next comes an important chapter on the beginning of written record 
inIreland. Fromsuch correct details asthe use of chariots in the Cuchulaind 
Saga and the absence of all mention of them in the later Finn cycle, 
Dr. Macalister argues that the sixth- and seventh-century writers, who 
may have used parchment and the Roman cursive script, must have had 
some literary materials linking them with the La Téne period. The question 
how and in what script these materials were preserved leads to an interest- 
ing discussion on the formation of ogham characters, which, like runes, 
were cut not only on stone but on staves of wood. But ogham would 
be a very cumbrous script and could only have been used on very short 
inscriptions, such as have survived on pillar-stones. Now one of these 
has also some words in Roman capitals. This ‘ bilingual inscription’ for 
a long time puzzled epigraphists, but Dr. Macalister gives a very ingenious 
explanation. Anyhow, the stone is evidence of a script in Roman capitals 
contemporary with the cumbrous ogham, and Dr. Macalister thinks that 
this script was used in pre-Christian times on waxed tablets, to which 
there are allusions, and one of which, of the Christian period however, has 
survived. 

In Christian times the arts became more and more associated with the 


+ Journal, Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland (1923), liii. 177-89. 
* Ibid. (1926), lvi. 51. 
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Church. Here we are on more generally familiar ground. The Hiberno- 
Romanesque church, the sculptured cross, the illuminated gospel, and the 
ornamented chalice and crozier and shrine, have all been treated by able 
writers and have received their due need of praise. There are, however, 
few of these subjects on which Dr. Macalister, who is always interesting, 
has not something fresh to say. He has a good word even for the Scandi- 
navians. ‘They gave’, he says, ‘more than they took away. They 
pillaged cruelly: yet the time of their domination was a time of great 
activity in art-production.’ But for the period after the Norman invasion 
he sees ‘ nothing but enthusiasms crushed, nothing but a material and 
moral decay ’, so hard is it to see this period of Irish history ‘ steadily and 
see it whole’. He does not end, however, in a minor key, and his tierce de 
Picardie is one in which we can all join, and wish ‘God speed’ to the 
newly launched barque of the Saorstat. GopparRD H. Orpen. 


The Etruscans. By Davin Ranpatt-Maclver. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1927.) 


Tuts is an admirable little volume of a ‘ popular’ nature, if by ‘ popular’ 
is to be understood a very readable book in which there are no references 
and no bibliography, and where the author is so anxious not to appear 
‘learned ’ or ‘ dull’ that, with a modesty which I feel to be excessive, he 
refers only once, in the only foot-note in the book, to his own monumental 
work, Villanovans and Early Etruscans, published by the Clarendon Press 
in 1924. He even tells us nothing of its sequel, The Iron Age in Italy ; so 
that any one who happened to throw away the ‘jacket’ might well go on in 
blissful ignorance that, unlike so many books of the ‘ popular ’ class, this 
fascinating little volume was written by a real authority on his subject. 
Be that as it may, there is nothing but praise to be found both for the 
manner and the matter of this handy book as an introduction to a 
difficult and extremely interesting subject, in which another Englishman, 
George Dennis, was one of the pioneers. The progress of Etruscan studies, 
both in and out of Italy, is now being furthered by a newly established 
permanent committee in Florence, the promoter of the first international 
congress on the subject, which was successfully held there at the end of 
April last. 

It is, therefore, very comforting to hear, after all the doubts that have 
been expressed on the subject, that we may accept with confidence the 
tradition which Herodotus records, that the Etruscans came from Asia 
Minor (if not actually from Lydia, which is a matter of less importance), 
and brought their alphabet with them. And another point that is worth 
emphasizing, after the tyranny of Greece under which Roman art has 
suffered—for, according to one school of thought, what is not Greek in 
Etruscan or Roman art is not art at all—is the author’s considered opinion 
that, while the earliest Etruscan art is influenced, not by Greece, but by 
Asia Minor and the Levant, the sculptors of the Roman Empire owe less 
to the Greeks than to the Etruscans. 

When the author speaks of the continuity of art tradition in Tuscany, 
we may perhaps wonder how much the men of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries really knew of the actual works of their Etruscan ancestors. 
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I know myself of only one drawing of an Etruscan painting, and of none 
of a Greek or Etruscan vase, before the seventeenth century; and the 
artists of the Renaissance had a way of drawing most things that interested 
them. And I feel that there may be a gap: certainly one cannot trace the 
steps. Just in the same way, while it is quite true that the plan of a Roman 
house at Ostia is exactly like that of a small fifteenth-century house in 
Rome, yet, inasmuch as Ostia had then been buried deep in sand for 
centuries, one cannot be certain that there is direct descent. To prove 
this one would have to find similar likeness in, say, houses of the tenth 
or twelfth century. 

Another Etruscan characteristic that may have been transmitted to 
medieval and Renaissance Italy is the intense political individualism of 
her cities: when we read of the abandonment of Veii to her fate, we certainly 
realize how history reneats itself. However, this did not extend to the 
realm of art and architecture at either period, and travelling craftsmen 
may have worked all over the country, though the citation of the “ Comacine 
masters ’ as a parallel to the workers in terra-cotta in ancient Italy shows 
that Professor Hamilton Thompson’s demonstration that co-macinus (like 
co-monachus) only means a mason working with others on one job has not 
become sufficiently widely known. T. AsHBY. 


Die dlteren Urkunden des Klosters Blandinium und die Anfénge der Stadt 
Gent. Von Otro OppeRMANN. Ister Teil. Text, 2ter Teil. Facsimiles. 
(Bijdragen van het Instituut voor Middeleeuwsche Geschiedenis der 
Rijks-Universitet te Utrecht, xi und xii. Utrecht, 1928.) 


Blandinium is the early medieval name of the abbey of St. Peter’s at Ghent, 
the name Ganda being reserved for its sister house of St. Bavo. St. Peter’s 
was the mother house of Lewisham priory, the gift of Alfred’s daughter, 
Alfthryth, who married Baldwin II, count of Flanders. It had also an 
estate in London which included a wharf. Its evidences thus have an 
English interest, though they are naturally more important for the history 
of Flanders, in which Ghent has a special importance owing to its posi- 
tion on the boundary betwixt the territories of the French king and the 
emperor. 

The documents with which Professor Oppermann deals extend from the 
seventh century to the end of the twelfth. Most of them have been rather 
badly printed by Van Lokeren in his Chartes et Documents de l’ Abbaye de 
Saint-Pierre, published in 1868. Others are found in Fayen’s Liber Tradi- 
tionum S. Petri, published in 1906. As the acts of early kings and emperors 
have from time to time been collected and published, those of them which 
affect St. Peter’s have had their share of criticism, and many of them have 
been rejected as spurious. It is therefore all the more fitting that they 
should be, as in these volumes, examined as a group. They do not come well 
out of Dr. Oppermann’s unsparing hands. He is a more rigorous critic 
than even MM. Halphen and Lot, and the percentage of documents which 
he will admit as genuine and ungarbled is very small indeed. 

The method adopted is to begin with the ostensible originals, of which 
St. Peter’s has a large number. They make a fine show in the album of 
facsimiles. Out of thirty-two of these, dated from 960 to 1088, all but six 
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betray themselves as imitations of the latter half of the eleventh century, 
either by the use of late forms of letters, by precocious contractions, by the 
use of majuscule for proper names in the body of the document, or (in two 
cases) by impossible seals. A comparison with the hands of the Liber 
Traditionum (of which facsimiles are given) makes it possible to attribute 
about two-thirds of the documents to two successive scribes of that book 
whose point of contact is about 1070. After this, the whole of the documents, 
whether alleged originals or transcripts, are diplomatically examined by 
comparison with parallel documents, when possible authentic, but at any 
rate from independent sources. From this comparison certain forms of 
diction and allusions to the cult of certain saints detach themselves as 
indications of late date and consequently of forgery. The hagiographical 
and annalistic literature connected with the monastery is then examined, 
and certain tricks of style are found common to some of these works and 
to particular groups of spurious or garbled charters. A rhyming prose is 
found in both, and the Annales Blandinienses and the Genealogia Comitum 
Flandriae show the same chronological mistakes as the charters. The con- 
clusion is thus reached that the majority of the evidences earlier than 
1100 were concocted or garbled by two successive monastic scribes named 
Onulfus and Theodoricus. The object of this group of forgeries appears to 
have been to secure freedom of election of the abbot and to prevent 
episcopal interference in churches belonging to the house, which was at 
the time one of secular canons, and not, as before and later, Benedictine. 

Similar treatment is applied to the documents of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. A larger proportion of these is genuine, but a number 
of them show signs of having been forged about 1220. Many of these seem 
to be directed to justify the conversion of advowsons into appropriations. 

A final chapter sums up the diplomatic and historical results of the 
inquiry. We get a much more definite idea of the chancery of the counts 
of Flanders than was possible before, and can represent to ourselves with 
tolerable certainty the general appearance of the documents which issued 
from it at different dates, noting the late date at which the instrument 
begins to be its own attestation. At first it depends for authenticity mainly 
on the solemnity of its promulgation. The historical conclusions involve 
the whole history of the relations of Flanders with France, England, and 
the Empire, and cannot be indicated briefly. Ghent itself is traced from a 
town of the garrison type familiar to us in Domesday to an organized 
municipality, and political and economic reasons are offered for the gradual 
nature of the change. 

It remains to say a few words about the Lewisham evidences, especially 
as Dr. Oppermann is clearly less at home with English than with con- 
tinental documents. (He describes William Clito, for instance, as brother 
of Henry I.) He does not mention the enrolment of the charter of 
Edward the Confessor of 1044 (his vL 124) on roll T of the Cartae 
Antiquae rolls at the Public Record Office, though as it occurs on a roll 
containing no charters later than Richard I, and apparently written in the 
earlier years of the thirteenth century, this fact fits fairly well with the 
date which he assumes for its forgery. Nor has he had access to the later 
copy in part i of the Registrum Hamonis Hethe issued by the Canterbury 
and York Society, which shows that the charter, or a transcript, was 
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produced about 1320. He regards the charter of Alfthryth of 918 as cer- 
tainly representing a real transaction, and possibly imitated, about 1070, 
from a lost original, the only trace of which is left in the sanctio. It is rather 
curious that he should retain the form Elstrudis for the name of the donor, 
since it embodies an obvious palaeographical blunder of s for f. Edgar’s 
charter of 964 (vL 38, Hamo, p. 32) he regards as genuine, since the bulk 
of it can be paralleled from other charters of like date printed by Kemble. 
But he shows that the exemption from the threefold burden, the allusions to 
Dunstan, and the misdescription of lfthryth and King Edward are spu- 
rious. The charter of Edward the Confessor of Christmas 1015 (vL 96), an 
ostensible original, was written by Onulfus about 1070, but was probably 
imitated from a charter of that date. That of 1044 (vL 124) and William 
the Conqueror’s of 1081 (vL 156, Hamo, p. 28) are probably imitated from 
a genuine charter of John, though here again the dating clauses are prob- 
ably genuine. These forgeries are attributed to about 1220. The charter 
of William II (vL 159, Davis-Whitwell, p. 323) is wrong in form and 
certainly spurious. Two charters of Henry I (vL 170 and vL 171) are passed 
as genuine, except for the grants of a market in Greenwich and other 
liberties which are rejected as not confirmed by Stephen’s charter (vL 215). 
The latter of Henry’s grants is found in Cartae Antiquae roll T. Dr. Opper- 
mann has missed Henry II’s charter, dated at Chinon (Hamo, p. 34), 
which appears in the same roll. Nor does he notice John’s grant of 1209 
(Hamo, p. 35; Rott. Chart. i. 184). The genuine charter of Henry III in 
1229 (vL 308) affords Dr. Oppermann a terminus ad quem for the forgeries. 
The bulls of Eugenius III (Hamo, p. 36) and Alexander III (Hamo, p. 37) 
are unknown to him. 

It is worth noticing that Dr. Oppermann attributes the customs of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne to the reign of Henry II on the ground that the prin- 
ciple ‘ Stadtluft macht frei’ is an anachronism for the reign of Henry I. 
But the allusion to the reign of King Henry as a past time, the writing 
of the document itself (of which a facsimile will be found in Archaeologia 
Aeliana, 4th ser., i. 169), and the grant of a like liberty to Wearmouth by 
Hugh Puiset (dated by Mr. Lapsley 1180-3), make it clear that the Henry 
meant is Henry I, whether or not the custom did actually exist in his reign. 

Two errors should be noted for a future edition. The usual contraction 
for misericordiis is read meriis (?) (p. 286, col. 1), and mansiones (p. 377) ina 
decree of the council of Clovesho is wrongly explained. The passage quoted 
shows that it is merely an equivalent for Casati and not a group of them, 
as Dr. Oppermann argues. Such slips in no way detract from the merit of 
a work which has an importance of its own as an admirable example of 
patient and methodical investigation. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Fifth Year of the Reign of King Richard 
the First, Michaelmas, 1193. Edited by Doris M. Stenton. (London: 
Pipe Roll Society, 1927.) 


TuE year 1193, covered by the present Pipe Roll, was one of stirring events. 
Richard had been captured late in the preceding year in Germany on his 
return from the Holy Land. The news reached England early in 1193, and 
soon after came information of the ransom demanded. Philip of France 
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invaded Normandy in the spring. In England preparations were made for 
raising the ransom. The attempt of John to gain the throne brought civil 
war and danger from his allies, the Welsh and the French. Traces of these 
events are to be found in the roll, and Mrs. Stenton has carefully assembled 
the evidence in her introduction. She has shown that the Welsh disturbance 
was more serious than modern writers have considered it to be, and has 
also drawn attention to the large sums spent in garrisoning and repairing 
the castles on the Bristol Channel and south coast to meet the threatened 
danger from John’s allies. 

The roll is, like all its kind, filled with items of interest on many subjects, 
but, because of the unrest in England, it is far more informing than its 
immediate predecessors about military affairs. The sober records of the 
expenses connected with the garrisoning of castles, the siege of Windsor, 
and the assembling of the army at Gloucester, furnish us with a picturesque 
array of armed men on horseback and on foot. Knights were hired to serve 
in castles and in the open, and were paid one shilling a day. Below them 
were the soldiers (servientes) of many kinds. Those who received the 
highest wage, sixpence a day, were such as had a hauberk and two horses 
(servientes cum halbergellis et cum binis equis). Then came those with a 
hauberk and one horse, others described as having a hauberk, and still 
others as simply mounted: each of these was paid fourpence a day. At 
the bottom of the scale came the foot soldiers (servientes pedites), who 
received a daily wage of twopence, save a group recruited in Hereford 
who were paid only three halfpence (p. 86). One large body of five 
hundred foot soldiers hired in the marches of Wales are said to have had 
among them twenty-five masters (p. 99). Archers and slingers are also 
mentioned, the latter receiving the wage of a foot soldier, twopence. 

These mounted men and foot soldiers were doubtless humble folk for the 
most part, and yet they deserve a place in the descriptions of the armies of 
the twelfth century. Now that the Pipe Rolls are being made available in 
print it may be hoped that modern writers will give more attention to the 
paid soldier. The knight in full armour and on horseback, serving his forty 
days, has too long monopolized the interest of historians. 

Military engines also find their place in the expense accounts. Stone- 
throwers (petrariae) were used at the siege of Windsor. For these three boat- 
loads of stone were sent from the county of Kent, and among the expenses 
of the sheriff of Bucks and Bedford there is an item of seventeen shillings 
and twopence, for carrying stones for the stone-throwers and other military 
engines of the king at Windsor. Mangonels were made for the defence of 
the castles of Winchester, Porchester, and Bolsover, as well as the Tower 
of London. For the building or repair of the stone-throwers at Windsor 
there were sent cord, iron, skins, timber, and other necessaries. Engineers 
were employed to direct the strengthening of the defences of castles. 

Mrs. Stenton has performed her editorial duties admirably. It may, 
however, be pointed out that the fleccarius who, with a smith, was paid for 
services at Winchester (p. 133), was probably a fletcher, a maker of bows, 
not a butcher (p. xvii), and that both served for sixty-seven, not seven, days 
for twopence a day. It is again hardly possible to state that all but £31 
18s. 8d. of the large sum spent for the siege at Windsor was for ‘the hiring 
of knights and serjeants’ (p. xviii), since it is noted that Ralph of Win- 
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chester was paid £78 8s. 6d. pro pannis ab eo receptis ad opus militum et 
servientum qui fuerunt apud Wind?’ in servitio R{egis). (p. 44). Attention may 
also be drawn to the fact that extraordinary levies, such as those used for 
raising the king’s ransom, were not ordinarily paid into the treasury at 
Westminster for some generations to come, even when the exchequer was 
in session (p. xxii). During the greater part of the following century a very 
large part of the royal revenue never reached that treasury. 
James F. Witiarp. 


Stephen Langton, being the Ford Lectures, delivered in the University of 
Oxford in Hilary Term, i927. By F. M. Powicxes, F.B.A. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1928.) 


ProFEssoR PowickE clearly found a subject to his liking when he designed 
this study of Stephen Langton. The man himself was interesting, as 
theologian, scholar, and statesman; his career was varied and striking ; 
he played a great part in great events; and no charge has ever been made 
against his character or conduct, if we except the possibility that he was the 
first prelate in England who caused a heretic to be burned. He was by birth 
an Englishman; his mind was formed in the university of Paris, an 
international place of learning, and much of his work was done there as 
a teacher and student. For a short time he was at Rome, a member of the 
court of Innocent III, one of the greatest of the popes, and from that 
training he returned to his native country as archbishop of Canterbury in 
days of stress and trouble. If we try to put his life into periods, remember- 
ing that there are but few certain dates to guide us, we may guess that he 
was born about 1165, that he was about twenty years of age when he went 
to Paris, that he left Paris for Rome in 1206, and was elected to the arch- 
bishopric in the same year, that owing to the quarrel between the pope and 
King John he did not enter England until 1213, two years before the sealing 
of the Great Charter, and that he held his see until his death in 1228. If these 
dates are right he lived for sixty-three years, and spent the middle twenty- 
eight of them abroad. There is nothing to show that during those years he 
ever set foot in England. From one part of Europe to another a clerk could 
pass and feel but little change of scene: all churchmen spoke a common 
language, obeyed a common law, held a common creed. Nothing in Stephen 
Langton’s life unfitted him to be an English archbishop; many things in his 
career marked him out as the best man for the task. The curious thing is 
that though France and England had already begun to move on different lines 
of political development, yet on his return to England the new archbishop 
became almost at once the intellectual head of a movement that could 
hardly have taken place in any other part of Europe, certainly not in France. 
As Dr. Powicke says, he ‘ very nearly succeeded in the task which he set 
himself—the maintenance of the royal confidence, the observation of the 
coronation oath, the restoration of union and order, the restatement of 
English custom in the light of new necessities’. In a sense he failed: 
neither the barons nor the king would accept his policy, a policy which 
required a mutual confidence they could not feel or understand. Nor 
indeed could Pope Innocent see that Stephen Langton was right, and to 
the pope Langton owed obedience and paid it. Yet in the end Langton’s 
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policy prevailed, and the rule of English political development began to be 
recognized, the rule that contending parties must settle together how their 
differences are to be reconciled if the settlement is to endure. 

Dr. Powicke lets his reader, especially a reader who reads his mean- 
ing as well as his words, see how Langton’s mind grew in such a way 
that such a policy was natural to him. He came of a Lincolnshire family, 
the Langtons of Langton near Wragby, clearly folk of some standing in the 
county, indeed of such standing that the archbishop’s brother Walter ! 
could marry late in life a young heiress, Denise of Anesty, who after his 
death was to be the second wife of no less a man than Warin de Munt- 
chenesy. The younger brother of the archbishop, Simon Langton, was a 
churchman, and had a stormy career, ‘ a more ardent, a less balanced man 
... inclined to headstrong speech and violent partisanship ’. He missed his 
great chance when, in 1215, the canons of York desired*to elect him as 
archbishop, and neither King John nor Innocent III would permit it. No 
reader of Dr. Powicke’s book? can fail to see that Simon must have 
influenced his brother, though he took a course on which the archbishop 
refused to enter. So much for Langton’s family. Next come the events 
of his boyhood. He would have known of Becket’s flight, of his death, and 
the arising of the cult of the martyr ; * he would have come under the spell 
of Richard, the poet and crusader, whose life he wrote in a book ¢ which is 
lost. All these impressions he received in that spirit which Dr. Powicke 
knows too well how to make vivid, the spirit which interpreted all things 
in the light of theology. Where he learnt his grammar we do not know ; 
but it was at Paris that he learnt and taught theology and philosophy ; 
and so Dr. Powicke brings his reader to Paris and university life there 
and the manuscript of the Questiones, the one authority that we have 
for Langton’s ideas on contemporary questions, a source to which Dr. 
Powicke often refers. There we get the academic and reasoning influence 
which made Langton preach agreement to unwilling ears. His short stay 
as cardinal-priest of St. Chrysogonus at the court of Rome may have taught 
him something ; his intercourse with Innocent III must have made him 
understand the mind of the great pope. But it was perhaps the six years 
spent at Pontigny and in France that gave him his knowledge of the spirit 
that prevailed in England, and let him master the custom and opinion of 
his native land to which he was at last to return. In those years he must 
have worked out his theory of the proper relation between the realm of 
England and the Roman see, and the right solution of the dispute between 
the king and the barons. Langton can have had little to learn when he came 
to England in 1213. What he did there as archbishop Dr. Powicke has 
told his readers in a manner and with a mastery of his material that 
need no praise, though perhaps a special commendation is deserved by the 
chapter dealing with the influences which produced the Great Charter. 
It is impossible not to admire the pages® in which this subject is dis- 
cussed. It is impossible not to accept the preliminary propositions laid 
down, namely, ‘that Magna Charta was regarded by Langton as an 


1 See the pedigree on p. 167. The dates are puzzling. Denise survived her first 
husband for sixty-four years. 

2 See pp. 135 seq. * See p. 18. 

* p. 20. Used by Higden in his chronicle. 5 p. 102 seqq. 
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elaboration of the coronation oath and that the history of the charter 
begins with the summer of 1213 and not later’. It is almost impossible 
to resist the eloquence which paints the typical baron as an educated 
statesman, and ‘a part of the administrative machine’. And even while 
the reader demurs to parts of the argument, he will find it easy to accept 
the conclusions which the author reaches in his final views of the real 
nature of that great compromise. 

Perhaps, if I were lucky enough to be a pupil of Dr. Powicke, I might 
venture to put certain questiones to him in the hope that I should 
receive the solutiones appropriate to them. His appendix v on the twenty- 
five barons of the charter might provoke a respectful inquiry whether he 
would not have strengthened his case, strong as it is, by pointing out that 
Robert fitz Walter himself was descended in the male line from the ancestor 
of the house of Clare, and that John fitz Robert of Clavering was closely 
connected with the families of Vere and Bigod. The eastern barons are 
thus linked even more closely than appears from Dr. Powicke’s account. 
The solutio might be that it is dangerous to push genealogy too far, 
and that the point to be made is that it was the eastern barons, not the 
northerners, who extracted the Great Charter from the king. An even 
more daring questio might relate to the interpretation put upon the letter 
of Peter of Blois cited on p. 51. Did Peter of Blois really mean to disparage 
the curriculum of the university of Paris in itself or only to chastise those 
who entered on it without first learning their grammar? and is it fair to 
translate de materia et motu as ‘ method and motive’? The pupil who put 
this questio would not of course await the solutionem baculinam, which 
would be his due. One small point is also worth making. When King John 
sent to the bishops of London, Ely, and Worcester his royal letters! of 
protection made up as letters close, he was guilty of deliberate trickery. 
A letter made up close can only be opened by breaking or removing the 
seal and so destroying its validity ; it can only be used once. The bishops 
could have entered England with such a letter; it would have been of no 
avail to them while there. A letter made up patent can be opened without 
injuring the seal and used as often as may be needed. The true distinction 
between letters close and letters patent is one of make-up not of form. 

The book is a model of all that a monograph should be. There are 
pages in it which are not easy to read, as there must be in a book of its 
kind. But there are other pages where the learning is informed with a 
distinction of style and feeling which reward the reader and enforce his 
admiration. C. G. Crump. 


Five Centuries of Religion. By G. G. Coutron. Vol. ii. (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1927.) 


Dr. CouLTon gives to his second volume the title ‘ The Friars and the Dead 
Weight of Tradition’. Full of rare and interesting knowledge as the book 
is, it hardly corresponds to this definition. As for the friars, the Carmelites 
and the Austins are ignored, and while the personalities of St. Francis and 

* They seem to have been letters extending the period of a safe-conduct; they 


ought of course to be made up patent for the reason given above. The reference is 
p. 43, n. 3. 
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St. Dominic are fully and justly treated and the spirit which led to their 
early success is sympathetically described, there is no general description 
of the system. This, we hope, he will presently supply. It will be a 
thankworthy contribution to our knowledge when Dr. Coulton expounds 
the actual working of the mendicant system, evangelistic and educational, 
which was common to the four orders, during the period between their 
first enthusiasm and their serious decline. He would, of course, also 
explain the differences between them, though these are a minor matter. 
But had each of the four its body of tertiaries? Heimbucher does not 
know of it in the case of the Austin friars. Dr. Coulton does well to 
remind us that there were religious mendicants before Francis; but is it not 
an anachronism to talk of ‘democratic spirit’, ‘ workers’, and ‘capitalism’, 
as though such a range of ideas had been accessible in the thirteenth 
century ? Such notions, expressed in other words, were no doubt possible 
for men of religious genius and imagination ; yet could any society, how- 
ever small, have even attempted to organize itself on the lines which such 
modern catchwords suggest to us? How tightly men were bound by the 
notions current in their time is shown by St. Thomas’s justification of 
slavery, borrowed without suspicion from Aristotle. Is it worth while to 
scold him ? We might as well blame St. Augustine for the doctrine taught 
in the De Civitate Dei, and in some quarters still accepted, that animals 
have no rights as against man. Another piece of barbarism rebuked by 
Dr. Coulton is the notion borrowed by St. Hilary of Poitiers from the 
Greek, or perhaps from Tertullian, that part of the happiness of heaven 
will be to watch the sufferings of heretics. In days not distant the notion 
was current among Calvinists. All generations, not least our own, have 
their limitations and their shibboleths. The medieval obsession with the 
nobility of saints is surely a quaint and pardonable affectation, perhaps not 
meant to be taken seriously. In her admirable study of Rolle of Hampole, 
Miss Allen cites a description of him as the ‘ nobil hooly man Richerde 
ermyte ’. It seems to be just a way of expressing admiration. 

Before and after his study of the friars, in whom he discovers, among 
other faults, this declension from democratic standards, Dr. Coulton devotes 
several chapters, long and rich, to the monks as capitalists, the abbot as 
baron, and so forth, confirming, as was hardly needful, the thesis of his 
former volume. But it deserves to be noticed that Dr. Coulton regards the 
monastic manor as the normal monastic estate. Evidence from the great 
houses is more accessible than from the small, and the former usually held 
manors. It would be interesting to study the case of the minor monasteries, 
whose property consisted of small holdings scattered over all the villages 
of their neighbourhood. It is possible that, in the aggregate, such small 
parcels exceeded in acreage the manorial property of which many lesser 
houses had little or none. In any case the holders had not the temptation 
of oppressing their tenants to which, as Dr. Coulton shows, the abbots 
and monks of the great monasteries often succumbed ; though the Liber 
Memorandorum of Barnwell shows that tyranny could be exercised in a 
non-manorial holding. 

In ages when the only safe investment was land such little quasi- 
freeholds were in request. They represented small additions to endowment. 
How numerous they might be is shown in Mr. Andrew Clark’s The English 
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Register of Godstow Nunnery. But many monasteries were less fortunate. 
They pined in poverty and insignificance. Yet they had been founded with 
high hopes; dreams of a hundred inmates were matched by licences in 
mortmain purchased for much broader lands than were ever acquired. It 
looks as though such houses, chiefly Premonstratensian and Gilbertine, 
were founded on speculation, like several public schools seventy or eighty 
years ago. They never decayed because from the first they never had 
prospered, and therefore they cannot be used to point a moral. Nor are all 
medieval moralizings to be trusted. When Caesarius of Heisterbach says 
that Fulda in his day was deservedly so poor that the few inmates lacked 
the necessaries of life, we must wonder that Dr. Coulton takes him seriously. 
He has himself taught us what to expect from Caesarius. 

Perhaps a little circumspection would have been wise in other cases. 
A broken churchyard wall was the fault of the parishioners, not of the 
monastic patron, and the archdeacon had ready means of enforcing repairs. 
Within the monastery the isolation of the abbot, like that of a captain in 
the British navy, was a primitive practice recognized as necessary for 
discipline, and it is hardly just to charge him with the responsibility for 
defects in the daily working of the system. It would be interesting to have 
a criticism from Dr. Coulton of Benedictinism as expounded by Dom 
Cuthbert Butler. Perhaps the picture of the latter is too brightly coloured, 
but at any rate it is drawn from within and witnesses to continuity. 
Dr. Coulton, in spite of the weight of his evidence, supported as he is by 
such witnesses as Dom Berliére, gives the impression of making an ex parte 
statement, honestly as the favourable evidence is quoted. And we may 
doubt whether the crushing accumulation of more than a hundred pages 
of hostile citation does not tend to defeat his own purpose, which is no 
doubt to elicit the truth and so put to silence the sentimental unreality 
which passes for history in England. The readers will be provoked into 
thinking that there must be another side to the matter, and that a great 
institution which has shown itself capable of revival can never have 
deserved, or received, so universal a condemnation. However that may be, 
such wealth of annotation has had no parallel since Lord Acton’s inaugural 
lecture in 1895. E. W. Watson. 


The Mediaeval Castle in Scotland. (The Rhind Lectures in Archaeology, 
1925-6.) By W. Mackay Mackenzie. (London: Methuen, 1927.) 


Tue secretary to the Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical 
Monuments of Scotland has produced a book which is in itself a monument 
of archaeological research. Based on an extremely wide survey of actual 
buildings, and upon a competent examination of written authorities of 
every kind, the study of the medieval castle presented by Mr. Mackenzie 
is an important contribution to the history of Scotland. The writer is 
known as a bold critic of established ideas, and in the volume now pub- 
lished he wields the sword of criticism with his accustomed vigour. His 
remorseless analysis of the various meanings which have been attributed 
to the word ‘ keep ’ will prevent all but the most confident from using such 
aword rashly. ‘ Keep ’, it appears, means only ‘ tower ’, and not the strong 
place where the defence would rally for a last effort. The idea that a royal 
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licence was required in Scotland to warrant the erection of a fortified house 
is refuted by the evidence, and the view is advanced that the purpose of the 
existing licences, very few in number, was to give a complete legal status to 
a building, which, like a mill, would not ‘ go with the land’ in the ordinary 
way. The notion that all Scottish castles were like that of Douglas, the 
‘ King’s alone ’, is found to rest mainly upon Sir George Mackenzie’s un- 
warranted interpretation of an obiter dictum in Craig’s Ius Feudale. Another 
accepted opinion which Mr. Mackenzie attacks is that the building of castles 
in Scotland was seriously retarded by the impoverishment which followed 
the war of independence. The early castles of the mote and bailey type— 
surprisingly numerous, by the way—were simple structures at best, and 
even if Bruce had ordered all to be razed, as he did not, the architectural 
loss would not be immense. Evidence is produced to show that Bruce him- 
self preserved or rebuilt castles, and that the new nobles whose fortunes 
arose from the confusion of the English wars were richer than their pre- 
decessors had been and built on a larger scale. 

The book has, however, a constructive side, and the influence of the 
castle in the development of both shire and burgh is set forth with great 
clarity. Mr. Mackenzie disputes the view that ‘ the founding of a burgh 
meant no more than the formal recognition of an already existing com- 
munity doing all that a burgh was supposed to do’, and holds that the 
foundation of a burgh was definitely a new creation, connected usually, if 
not always, with the erection of the castle. He admits that there might 
be ‘ a scattered township of primitive type’ upon the site, but holds that 
there was no burgh until fortifications were actually made. ‘A burgh was 
“made” ( factus) or “ erected ” (aedificatus) in actual fact.’ Possibly the 
generalization is too sweeping, and it is hardly correct to take 1587 as the 
year before which ‘ honours in Scotland were territorial, not personal ’. 
There is no evidence at all to show that the title ‘duke ’ had any connexion 
with land tenure, and Professor Rait has cited instances of the creation 
of lords of parliament in 1455 in which the nature of land tenure does not 
seem to enter. It is odd, too, to read of the employment of ‘ shell-fire’ 
against Dirleton in 1650. But the book as a whole, though it may provoke 
some controversy, is a great contribution to Scottish history and its 
admirable illustrations and plans make it a pleasure to read. 

J. D. MAckIE. 


Louis XI. Par Prerre Cuampion. 2 tomes. (Bibliothéque du XV¢° Siecle, 
Xxxili (xxiv). Paris: Champion, 1927.) 


MonsteuR CHAMPION has set himself an interesting task: to reconstruct 
wholly anew the life and character of Louis XI of France from original 
material alone, in order to take no colour from the existing lives of this 
celebrated, but to some extent legendary, monarch. The book is written 
with great fairness, and with a desire to state the facts exactly as they were, 
so that the reader may for himself draw the conclusions which will enable 
him to judge Louis justly and without bias. But nevertheless the book is 
to some extent a defence. The introduction, which deals very soundly with 
the chroniclers of the period, shows clearly the undeniable bias of writers 
such as Basin, from whom Walter Scott, Victor Hugo, and others have 
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mainly drawn their information. In England still the name of Louis XI 
recalls at once the figure of the little insignificant man, crafty, cruel, and 
superstitious, who stands out unforgettably in the pages of Quentin 
Durward. It is interesting to estimate how far Monsieur Campion has 
succeeded in dispelling this old illusion and putting in its place the 
picture of the wise, hard-working, and patriotic monarch, which is un- 
doubtedly his intention. 

Some legends have already been dispelled, and all Monsieur Champion’s 
work does not break up new ground. No one could read Henri Stein’s 
careful volume on Charles de France and believe that Louis was the 
poisoner of his brother; Cardinal Balue’s iron cage has been realized as a 
legend, and the king has long ceased to be accredited with the invention of 
what was a common practice in his day ; whilst the value of Louis XI’s 
work for France is clearly shown in the masterly chapters by Monsieur 
Petit-Dutaillis in Lavisse’s Histoire de France. 

But the book under review is a far more complete and documented 
work than any life actually written earlier of Louis XI, and it is based on 
very thorough research, not only into the vast collection of the king’s 
letters and ordinances, but into a large amount of unpublished material 
in the archives and Bibliothéque Nationale, as well as in the depots of 
many provincial towns. The first volume of the book, on the youth of 
Louis XI, contains less new material than the second, since the subject had 
already been well treated by Marcel Thibault, but it is extremely interesting 
and shows the ability early displayed by the prince in his administration 
of Languedoc when a boy of fifteen, and in the diplomacy which led to his 
second marriage with Charlotte of Savoy despite his father’s opposition. 

It is in the second volume, however, that we look for new material or 
for new light on sources already utilized by others. Here there is much 
excellent work. All the complicated history of the relations with Burgundy 
is treated fully and carefully. The chapter on Le roi au travail, based on 
letters and ordinances, is very illuminating and well written ; that on the 
Siége de Beauvais has a certain amount of new matter; the whole history 
of the English invasion and the treaty of Picquigny is very fully worked 
out; the local archives have furnished much original material for the 
account of Louis’s life and for his connexion with Orleans and Tours. 
Although Monsieur Champion naturally bases his narrative very largely 
on Commynes, the facts are constantly tested by record material, and the 
estimate of the king’s character and work is based as far as possible directly 
on his own letters or actual deeds. The whole gives an impression of fairness 
and thoroughness. One small slip occurs on p. 87, where Charles the Bold 
is made to marry the daughter of Edward IV instead of his sister Margaret. 

The question remains, has the latest biographer of Louis XI succeeded 
in obliterating the idea generally held concerning that astute monarch ? 
Perhaps we must give up a few of the old stories. Tristan l’Hermite appears 
to have been a rather obscure but estimable individual ; Louis did not wear 
so many little images round his cap; he was swayed by statecraft rather 
than by superstition ; the castle of Loches was not guarded by the man- 
traps and ambushes with which Walter Scott has surrounded it. And yet 
when all is said Louis still presents a very unamiable character: an un- 
dutiful son, a domineering brother, a selfish and unfaithful husband, a king 
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whose spies were everywhere, whose promises were purely based on ex- 
pediency, whose statecraft was deceit, and who succeeded because as a rule 
he could outwit his adversaries and because he was absolutely without 
scruple. Perhaps Monsieur Champion has made the king less grotesque 
but certainly no more attractive. Still he has undoubtedly shown the really 
considerable work which he did for his country. Louis, after all, gained little 
rest or happiness for himself out of his policy. He worked hard for power, 
no doubt, but power which he used to build up the strength of France. 
Monsieur Champion sums him up very justly in his introduction : 

C’est simplement un homme de ce temps que nous avons voulu évoquer, une figure 
de paysan, rusé et passionné terrien, qui a agrandi le domaine, qui a fait entrer dans 
ses propriétés |’Anjou, le Maine, Ja Bourgogne, qui a agi sans honneur mais de telle 
facon que les Anglais ne sont jamais redescendus en France. 

The two volumes are well produced and contain some excellent pictures. 
Besides portraits of the king himself at various stages of his career, of the 
duchess of Burgundy and others, there are some beautiful reproductions from 
manuscripts; notably those of the funeral of Charles VII, of sheep-shearing, 
and of the battle of Nancy. E. C. Loner. 


La giovinezza di Leone X. By G. B. Picortt. (Milano: Hoepli, 1928.) 


THE youth of Leo X forms the thread upon which Professor G. B. Picotti 
has strung together interesting material with regard to politics, religion, 
education, and social life in Italy during the critical years which preceded 
the French invasions. From 1483, when the seven-year-old Giovanni dei 
Medici received minor orders and the office of Apostolic Protonotary, until 
the momentous day of San Salvatore 1494, which ended the ‘ pestifera 
tyrannide’ of the Medici in Florence and sent Cardinal Giovanni into exile 
at Bologna, there are few aspects of the history of the period on which this 
admirable study fails to throw light. The book is attractively and appro- 
priately illustrated, while the appendixes contain a collection of Giovanni's 
letters, much hitherto unpublished correspondence between leading 
members of the house of Medici and their secretaries, and other documents 
drawn from the Florentine archives. The story of Giovanni dei Medici’s 
ecclesiastical career as told in these pages gives a remarkable picture of the 
subordination of the spiritual to the secular in the affairs of the Church. 
The papacy is an Italian temporal power; bishoprics and monasteries are 
political assets. From his infancy Lorenzo’s second son was destined to 
serve the interests of Florence and of the Medici as a churchman, and the 
benefices which he accumulated sum up the achievements and aspirations 
of Medicean diplomacy. In Tuscany he held churches in the upper Tiber 
valley, in the Val d’Arno, the Casentino, and the Mugello. The abbey of 
Passignano on the road to Siena was his, as was the collegiate church of 
Santo Stefano at Prato. These were the means by which the authority of 
the Medici was strengthened at strategic points in the Florentine dominion, 
and landed property was accumulated as a security against the fluctuations 
of the Medici banking interests. Among Giovanni's earliest preferments 
was the abbey of Font-douce in Aquitaine, a witness to the friendly 
relations existing between Lorenzo and the king of France. His tenure of 
the abbeys of Montecassino and of Morimondo testified to the solidarity 
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of the triple alliance between Florence, Naples, and Milan. His elevation 
to the cardinalate shortly after his thirteenth birthday was the work of 
Innocent VIII, of whom it was said: ‘ esso pontifice dormia con gli occhi 
diesso magnifico Lorenzo.’ The importance which was attached to securing 
a permanent representative of Florence in the college may be seen by the 
unremitting labours of Lorenzo and his agents towards this end. At one 
moment they went so far as to discuss the desirability of causing the 
register of Giovanni's baptism to disappear, and of producing two or three 
witnesses to swear that he was two years older than his true age. Once 
the cardinal’s hat was obtained Giovanni was expected to act in close 
concord with the Florentine envoys, and to do nothing without the approval 
of the head of his family—to have indeed, as one of his secretaries wrote 
to Piero, ‘ no other pope nor lord save your magnificence ’. 

Especially interesting is the account of the conclave of 1492 which 
placed Rodrigo Borgia on the papal throne. In the author’s opinion 
the determining factor was not so much simony as politics. The quarrel 
between Naples and Milan was waged in the conclave under the guise of 
the personal rivalry between Giuliano della Rovere and Ascanio Sforza. 
Della Rovere, whom the king of Naples regarded at this point as the 
champion of his interests, failed to secure sufficient votes for his candidate. 
If he had then consented to the election of Ascanio’s official choice, the 
Church would have secured a comparatively worthy head in Cardinal 
Carafa. But ‘ concession was not among his attributes ’, and his obstinacy 
led to the unanimous election of Borgia, for whom Ascanio had all along 
been working secretly. Meanwhile Piero dei Medici had acted on the 
assumption, bred of the Pazzi war, that Naples was more to be feared as 
an enemy than Milan was to be trusted as a friend. Giovanni entered the 
conclave ‘ con ordine da Piero di fare in Collegio quanto intendera essere 
desiderio del Re’, and the Florentine representative was instructed to 
inform Ferrante of Naples of the fact. In this, as in much else, Piero 
blundered. Giovanni offended Naples without placating Milan by his 
eleventh-hour support of Borgia. Finding himself ‘ ragazzo da poco’ in 
the Curia under the new pope he returned to Florence to spend the two 
years before his exile in comparative obscurity. 

Nevertheless the impression given by Sig. Picotti is that on the whole 
Piero dei Medici has suffered hardly at the hands of historians. He shows 
him as striving with such powers as he possessed to follow in his father’s 
footsteps: his sudden departure to the French camp to throw himself 
upon the mercy of Charles VIII appears to have been a bad attempt at 
imitating Lorenzo’s journey to Naples which brought peace to Florence in 
an earlier crisis. He failed because the situation in which he found himself 
was one to which many wiser men than himself would have succumbed. 
The success of the Medicean political system depended, in truth, upon 
keeping the French out of Italy. Once Charles VIII had crossed the Alps 
Piero had to choose between the betrayal of the ideals of unity between 
the Italian states which Lorenzo had made his own, and the taking up 
of arms against the crown of France, in whom Florentine merchants found 
their best customer, and to whom every newly elected Signoria swore to 
do no ill. For Cardinal Giovanni, the hero of his monograph, Sig. Picotti 
shows less indulgence. Bred in the atmosphere of the Via Larga, with 
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Benozzo Gozzoli’s frescoes daily before his eyes during his most impression- 
able years, in touch with the great men of every sphere and nation who 
resorted to his father’s house, Giovanni failed to make use of his opportu- 
nities. Gluttony and indolence were among his childish faults and they 
set their mark upon his character. ‘ Non voria fatica s’el podesse far di 
manco.’ He would only exert himself over hunting; he developed no 
special interests save possibly for music ; in learning he showed the good 
taste of the dilettante and nothing more; he was inconspicuous in the 
political life of Florence and Rome alike. He showed a cold and selfish 
nature when he tarried in Rome on the news of Lorenzo’s last illness, and 
learned of his death with an absence of emotion which was praised by his 
servants as fortitude and wisdom ‘ pit tosto senile che di giovane’. Gifts 
indeed he possessed, as later years were to prove, but in an age of precocious 
development they were slow in making themselves felt. 
Ceciia M. Avy. 


Luther and the Reformation. By James Macxrnnon, Ph.D., D.D. Vol. ii: 
The Breach with Rome (1517-21). (London : Longmans, 1928.) 


WHEN Professor Mackinnon’s work is complete in four volumes it will be 
not only the fullest and most scholarly biography of Luther in English, 
but will be superior, in some respects, to any comparable German work. 
More up to date than Késtlin-Kawerau, more detailed than Hausrath- 
Schubert, better proportioned than Grisar, better balanced than Denifle, 
and more strictly biographical than Berger, this new life of Luther will 


for some years be the standard work. Both its considerable merits and its 
perceptible limitations stand out in the second volume more conspicuously 
than they did in the first. 

The great merit of the book is the painstaking erudition which has read 
carefully and critically all the many recent treatises on the immediate 
subject of Luther’s career during the critical years from the posting of the 
Ninety-five Theses to the appearance before the Diet of Worms. The 
obvious limitations of the biography are two: the author’s inability to 
throw new light, not found in his authorities, upon his subject, and his 
imperfect familiarity with contemporary history, in fact with the whole 
milieu in which Luther worked. The last words of the title are mis- 
leading: never was there a biography of Luther with so little of the 
Reformation in it as this. This is a serious deficiency in the work ; for per- 
haps the production of new sources or the presentation of new points of 
view is too much to demand of any scholar, particularly of one cultivating 
so well tilled a field as this. 

But it is regrettable that the author has chosen to cut so very narrow 
a path. Though every page is crowded with foot-notes, there is hardly a 
citation from any source except Luther’s own works, the dispatches of 
Aleander, and the account of the scene at Worms in the Reichstagsalten. 
The whole contemporary movement in politics and in thought is passed 
unnoticed. The works and correspondence of Melanchthon and of Erasmus 
—to mention only two of many illuminating collections—are unread and 
unused except as they are found quoted in recent German monographs. 
By thus ignoring important documentary material the author not only 
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impoverishes his work but is frequently led into error. He still attributes 
the Dialogus Iulii et Petri to Faustus Andrelinus (p. 229) in spite of the 
superabundant proof that it was really written by Erasmus offered by 
F. M. Nichols, P. 8S. Allen, and Pineau. He thinks that the dedication of the 
Address to the German Nobility contains an allusion to the Praise of Folly, 
which it does not ; and he overlooks the very evident debt of the Liberty 
of a Christian to the Enchiridion Militis Christiani. The account of the 
actions of the university of Paris against Luther (p. 148) is not only meagre 
but incorrect, because the writer has failed to read the sources as found in 
Bulaeus, Historia Universitatis Parisiensis, vi. 109 ff., and in A. Clerval’s 
Registres des Procés-Verbaux de la Faculté de Théologie de Paris. On the 
offer to Luther of high ecclesiastical preferment (p. 102) an interesting docu- 
ment might have been found in the letter of Cardinal Salviati published in 
Lutherstudien, 1917, p. 284. The account of the indulgence controversy, 
while generally correct, errs in two points. Luther is blamed for credulously 
ascribing enormities to the preachers of indulgences, though his censures 
receive support from the notes of his contemporary Friedrich Reuber, 
published from a Harvard manuscript in the Lutheran Church Review of 
October 1922. And Dr. MacKinnon repeats the older view that the 
Ninety-five Theses were printed without Luther’s concurrence, though good 
evidence has now been offered to show that they were really printed by 
him before he posted them.! Had Dr. MacKinnon read Béhmer’s discussion 
of the burning of the bull? he would have described that important act 
very differently (p. 220). 

But enough of finding flaws in what is, in spite of them, a profitable 
work. In refreshing contrast to the modern school of cynical biography 
which paints each hero black the Scottish professor is in warm sympathy 
with his subject. While it is as true now as it was in the early sixteenth 
century that ‘ Lutheri nomen mire friget in Anglia’, in Scotland, as in 
America, the reformer’s name has been more warmly cherished. To his 
latest biographer Luther is ‘the prophet and apostle of a new age, of a 
mighty emancipation from inherited and enforced traditions, beliefs, 
institutions ’ (p. vii); his attack on the catholic sacramental system was 
‘a truly marvellous emancipation from medievalism in religion and was 
to his age a stunning revelation of originality and independence ’ (p. 251). 
Luther was ‘undoubtedly the strong man and also the great man of the age. 
All the other actors on the stage of this world upheaval are mediocre figures 
compared with the colossus whose genius and potent personality are labori- 
ously shaping a new world out of the old’ (p. 283). Though these words 
give an immensely exaggerated idea of the part played by Luther amid the 
forces of the new age, they will perhaps correct the undue depreciation to 
which he has, in some quarters, recently been subjected. 

Of all the chapters in this volume the last, which sums up the author’s 
conclusions under the four headings, The Infatuation of the Papacy, 
Luther’s Development as a Reformer, Luther and his Predecessors, and 
Luther and Frederick the Wise, is the most thoughtful and engaging. 
But even this chapter makes it plain that the author’s interest is wholly 


* Luthers Werke (hrsg. von O. Clemen, Bonn, 1912), i. 1; and Zeitschrift fir Kirchen- 
geschichte, xxxv. 164 f. 
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centred in the theological and personal side of what was, after all, a vast 
social, political, and intellectual, as well as a markedly religious, revolution. 
PRESERVED SMITH. 


Negotiations between King James VI and I and Ferdinand I, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. By J. D. Macktg. (St. Andrews University Publications, 
no. xxv. London: Milford, 1927.) 

The Denmilne Manuscripts in the National Library of Scotland. By J. D. 
Mackie. (The Historical Association of Scotland, New Series, no. 5. 
Edinburgh, 1928.) 


THE selection of original documents, edited by Professor J. D. Mackie, is in 
the nature of pieces justificatives to his article on ‘The Secret Diplomacy of 
King James VI in Italy prior to his Accession to the English Throne’ 
which appeared in The Scottish Historical Review for July 1924. The motives 
underlying that policy are succinctly stated in the preface : 


Determined at all costs to succeed Elizabeth upon the English throne, and uncertain 
whether a catholic or a protestant candidate would be preferred, James had before 
his eyes the example of Henry IV of France. . . . James may be pardoned if, in those 
days when the Reformation was still recent, he had dreams of finding some via media 
which would gain to his side the moderate catholics. . . . He was, and intended to 
remain officially, a protestant candidate for the English throne; it was by a group 
of politicians who centred round the queen, later a convert to catholicism, that the 
rapprochement to Rome was urged. 


Hence his agents must be rash unconventional persons who might be dis- 
avowed if necessary, and the negotiation must be covered by some pretext. 
With assured skill Mr. Mackie shows how the Tuscan negotiations provide 
a typical example of James’s diplomacy. The promoters were Elphinstone 
and Sir George Hume, both adherents of the queen. The grand duke was 
the very mediator who had reconciled Henry IV to Rome. Michael Balfour, 
the king’s agent, of whom a brief but interesting sketch is given, was so 
‘rash, vain, and talkative’ as to preclude the suspicion of any serious 
business. The purchase of arms, which might be necessary if James was to 
realize his ambition, afforded the pretext for the journeyings to and from 
Italy. 

Begun in 1598 the negotiations eventually centred round a proposal to 
betroth Prince Henry to a daughter of the grand duke, with a demand for 
500,000 crowns, in advance, as a dowry. They ended in 1604 when James 
was seated on the throne of England. ‘ Ha, ha, gud fayth, wee’s not neede 
the papists now ’, was the alleged remark of James soon after Elizabeth’s 
death. 

Mr. Mackie argues that the ideas underlying such negotiations were not 
so absurd as they now appear. The king may be accused of dishonesty 
in his methods and of unjustifiable optimism and conceit in thinking that 
Rome would change her attitude of semper eadem. Yet the conditions both 
of protestantism and catholicism in his day made it possible to conceive 
that the extremists in both camps might join together in a common faith. 
A Florentine match was even revived in 1611—when, for the time, the hopes 
of a Spanish or French match were dashed—with toleration for Roman 
catholics in view. 
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The ideal of James VI and I was unrealizable, but it was not absurd; the means 
he used were ignoble, but he pursued a noble end; he was dishonest, but less dis- 
honest than has been supposed. 

The documents, in English, Latin, French, and Italian, are taken from 
the Denmilne MSS. in the National (formerly Advocates’) Library of 
Scotland, and from a manuscript in the Staats-Bibliothek at Munich, 
brought to the editor’s notice by Professor Baxter of St. Andrews. It may 
be added that the Historical Association of Scotland has published Mr. 
Mackie’s pamphlet (New Series, no. 5) on The Denmilne MSS. It reveals 
the debt historians owe to Sir James Balfour of Denmilne, Lyon King-of- 
Arms to Charles I, who formed the collection, and indicates those manu- 
scripts which have been published, and those which still await the investi- 
gator for whom Mr. Mackie has cleared the way. H. W. MEIKLE. 


Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery and the Negro. Vol. i: Cases 
from the Courts of England, Virginia, West Virginia, and Kentucky. 
Edited by Heten T. CaTTERALL. (Washington, D.C. : Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, 1926.) 


THE aim of the series of which this is the first volume is to ‘ draw off’ 
from the Reports, as the general editor expresses it, all matter relating to 
slavery, with the omission of such cases only as are a mere repetition of one 
another, but for the variation of the parties. The arrangement is chrono- 
logical under the head of each state, proceedings in the federal courts being 
entered under the state in which they arose, and the collection is brought 


down to the year 1875. 

While everything irrelevant to the subject of slavery is omitted, the 
material is presented so far as possible in the words of the original printed 
report, and, since it includes both the reports of disputes in which the matter 
in issue involves some point of law relating to slavery, and details which 
illustrate slavery as an institution, or the history of the American negro, 
drawn from the reports of proceedings relating to quite other matters, it 
will be serviceable to the social as wellas tothe legal historian. The American 
Reports are not easy to come by, the work of the editor has been done with 
great care, and the collection when it is complete will be a mine of informa- 
tion. If to reprint on such a scale as is here undertaken is beyond the 
resources enjoyed by scholarship in this country, and indeed is hardly 
necessary, for we are none of us so very far from a good law library, the 
work may yet serve as a reminder of how much lies to our hands in the 
English Reports and of how little they have yet been used. 

There are valuable introductions to the cases arising in each state, 
in which attention is called to the principal points of interest. The first 
section of the present volume is devoted to English cases and forms a unit 
by itself, which will be of service to students of our own constitutional 
history. Of the American cases the full significance cannot be appreciated 
until the collection is complete. From the reports of cases in two states— 
for there is but a handful of evidence from West Virginia—only very 
tentative conclusions can be drawn. In spite of one or two instances of 
fiendish cruelty, the impression gained is that of a society conscious that it 
was in the grip of an evil, which it was much easier to condemn than 
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to find a remedy for. In Kentucky there is both a greater opportunity for 
slaves to escape and rather more violence than in Virginia, but in both 
states it is clear that the higher courts, at least, did their best to mitigate 
the evils of the institution, and there is ample evidence that there was 
plenty of anti-slavery sentiment to the end. But it is also clear that in 
both states, while slave-labour was often, if not usually, unprofitable 
(cf. p. 215), slave-breeding became a source of wealth when the growth of 
the south-west afforded a ready market for surplus or otherwise undesirable 
negroes. And while there was thus an economic change which was un- 
favourable to emancipation, there is also evidence of a legal and political 
change which was to make the problem more difficult instead of easier of 
solution. As it was expressed in a judgement delivered in 1831, 

all who have examined the earlier cases in our books must admit, that our judges (from 
the purest motives, I am sure) did, in favorem libertatis, sometimes relax, rather too 
much, the rules of law, and particularly the law of evidence. Of this, the court in later 
times has been so sensible, that it has felt the propriety of gradually returning to the 
legal standard, and of treating these precisely like any other questions of property 


(p. 164). 
It is a tendency which helps to explain that ever-growing divergence of 
opinion between slave-owners and abolitionists which marks the next 
thirty years, and it acquires a political significance when it is remembered 
that private property was ‘ the boasted palladium against arbitrary power ’. 
The inclusion of place-names would add much to the value of the index. 
H. Hare Bettor. 


The Immediate Origins of the War (28th June-4th August 1914). By 
PiERRE RENOovvIN. Translated by T. C. Hume. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Milford, 1928.) 


M. ReEnovvIn is the director of the French government’s war library and 
museum, the editor of the Revue d’ Histoire de la Guerre Mondiale, and pro- 
fessor of the history of the world war in the university of Paris. He has 
therefore exceptional qualifications and opportunities for investigating the 
problems to which this volume is devoted. It gives the substance of a 
course which he delivered at the Sorbonne in the session of 1922-3. 
M. Renouvin approaches his problems in a critical spirit, paying scrupulous 
attention to the difficulties presented by conflicting documents, and refrain- 
ing from dogmatic conclusions in many cases where a less careful worker 
might ride rough-shod over awkward facts. We should, however, have 
welcomed a more precise exposition of the imperfections of the coloured 
books which were published by the belligerents in 1914. What he has to 
say on the subject in his first chapter is studiously general. But since, after 
expressing his dissatisfaction with them, he quotes them pretty frequently 
in subsequent chapters, it would have been convenient to give his readers 
a list of the chief falsifications. We have only noticed two specific references 
to the errors of these books. A document in the Russian Orange Book 
(No. 50) is stated to be ‘ quite false’, and clearly makes a misstatement 
about the date of the order for Austria’s general mobilization. But we are 
not told whether the document is a forgery, or what it professes to be, 
a telegram actually dispatched by the Russian ambassador at Vienna 
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(p. 160). In the other case M. Renouvin calls attention to an error of dating 
in a telegram from Wilhelm II to the tsar which was first printed in the 
German White Book ; this document occurs with the correct date in the 
Kautsky collection (No. 600), and the mistake is probably a mere error of 
transcription. 

In revising this translation of his book M. Renouvin has taken some 
pains to bring it up to date. For example, he has made considerable use of 
the documents edited by Mr. Headlam Morley in the eleventh volume of 
the Gooch-Temperley series (1926). His full and judicious chapter on the 
Serajevo tragedy takes account of revelations published as late as 1925, 
and shows clearly enough that the Serbian government was placed in a 
very delicate position by its fear of the Black Hand leaders, and by its 
omission to give explicit warnings to the Austrian government of a plot 
which was known to several high Serbian officials. The history of Russia’s 
mobilization plans is investigated with equal care in the ninth and eleventh 
chapters. M. Renouvin rejects in toto the revelations which Sukhomlinov 
produced at his trial in 1917: first, because they are ‘ contradicted by every 
other document and every other witness ’; secondly, because their author 
has altogether omitted them from his memoirs published in 1924. Partial 
mobilization was agreed to in principle, and this decision was announced 
on the evening of 28 July. On the 29th, in consequence of a menacing 
communication from Pourtalés, the German ambassador, it was proposed 
that a general mobilization should be ordered ; but the tsar cancelled the 
order at ten o’clock that evening and gave instructions for ordering a partial 
mobilization. On the 30th Sazonov, after interviewing the military authori- 
ties and the president of the Duma, represented to the tsar that partial 
mobilization would throw the military machine out of gear. The tsar gave 
way, and orders for general mobilization were sent out that evening to take 
effect on 31 July. These are the chronological results which M. Renouvin 
establishes by an exhaustive survey of the evidence. He observes that 
Russia moved faster in this matter than France desired, and that M. Viviani 
was not informed of the general mobilization till the orders were publicly 
announced (pp. 207-9). In Russia, as in Germany, the General Staff forced 
the pace. There is apparently no ground whatever for the theory that 
the Russian general mobilization was accelerated by the false report of 
German mobilization which appeared in the Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger on the 
afternoon of 30 July. M. Renouvin believes that this canard was supplied 
to the Anzeiger by the German staff; but he is also persuaded, by the 
investigations of Count Mongelas, that the canard only reached St. Peters- 
burg after the telegram ordering general mobilization of the Russian army 
had been dispatched. In the last resort the Russian decision of 30 July 
was taken because no plans had ever been made for a partial mobilization 
(pp. 195-7, 210). 

M. Renouvin throws some light on the doings of the German General 
Staff in the last critical days. On 29 July, according to the Bavarian 
military attaché, Falkenhayn, the minister for war, and Moltke, the chief 
of the staff, were pressing the chancellor for.leave to mobilize. Moltke 
desired to attack France at once. On 30 July, when the Lokal-Anzeiger was 
making its false announcement, Moltke was forwarding to Conrad an 
urgent private message, which is printed in Conrad’s memoirs and is pre- 
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served in the Kriegsarchiv at Vienna. The important part of the message 
runs as follows : ‘ Decline the renewed advances of Great Britain in favour 
of peace. A European war is the last chance of saving Austria-Hungary. 
Germany is ready to back Austria unreservedly ’ (p. 214). This was very 
different from the advice which Bethmann-Hollweg was giving to Berch- 
told ; and when Berchtold was shown Moltke’s message he asked at once: 
“Who is running the government at Berlin, Moltke or Bethmann ?’ 
Berchtold, however, decided that Moltke was the man to follow. He told 
his colleagues that he had resolved on general mobilization because he had 
formal assurances from the highest German military authority that this 
was the right course (p. 216). 

A book of this character, which avowedly aims at apportioning war 
guilt, is bound to be polemical, and there is more polemical matter than 
one would wish in the concluding chapter. We note, however, with pleasure 
certain sentences in this chapter which suggest that M. Renouvin desires 
to take, at some future time, a survey of the remoter origins of the war. 
“ It is essential ’, he remarks, ‘ to return to the time when the governments 
were still able to call themselves the masters of their own actions.’ It is 
essential, not simply for the purpose of weighing more accurately the 
degrees of war guilt, but also for the purpose of discovering whether the 
discords that existed in July 1914 can properly be ascribed to the special 
and peculiar obliquity of any one class or nation or school of statesmanship. 
It may be that M. Renouvin will have to go a very long way back in 
European history to find the time when governments were entirely the 
masters of their own actions. But no one is better qualified than he to 


investigate this larger question in a detached and philosophic spirit. 
H. W. C. Davis. 


Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Lincoln Cathedral Chapter Library. Com- 
piled by RecinaLp MAxwELt Woo..ey. (London: Milford, 1927.) 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Hereford Cathedral 
Library. Compiled by AnTHUR THOMAS BannisTER. With an introduc- 
tion by Montacue Ruopes James. (Hereford: Wilson and Phillips, 
1927.) 


ALTHOUGH none of the medieval libraries of England have been preserved 
intact—for this the Reformation is not entirely to blame, for it was the 
habit of medieval librarians to destroy what they thought obsolete—yet 
the nuclei of many are still owned by our cathedral chapters and by the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. ‘The provost of Eton, whose knowledge 
of the subject is quite unmatched, provides Canon Bannister’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Hereford Cathedral Library with an 
excellent introduction in which he briefly assesses the pre-Reformation 
element in our principal cathedral libraries. Durham easily leads, despite 
spoliation ; and the catalogue which its librarian, Thomas Rud, produced 
in the early eighteenth century was unapproached by any other chapter 
library for a hundred and fifty years. Worcester comes next, and has a very 
good catalogue by Hamilton and Floyer. Among the cathedrals of the 
old foundation Dr. James places first the libraries of Lincoln, Salisbury, 
and Hereford. Salisbury was catalogued in 1882 by Sir Edward Maunde 
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Thompson, and catalogues of the manuscripts of the other two have 
appeared almost simultaneously. Each is by a canon of the cathedral, 
and each is satisfactorily done. In the matter of cataloguing we give the 
preference to Canon Woolley’s Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Lincoln 
Cathedral Chapter Library, which is also better indexed and better printed. 
And although the books of Hereford are remarkable for the high proportion 
that are still in ancient bindings, and bindings and chains impart a delight- 
ful air of antiquity to the library, Lincoln contains more manuscripts of 
special interest, more particularly in the department of history. 

Lincoln did not become the seat of a bishopric till 1073, and it is there- 
fore not surprising that it has nothing to compare with the Hereford 
eighth- or ninth-century gospel-book written in Irish or Welsh script 
(P. 1. ii). But Lincoln soon proceeded to amass a fair-sized library. At 
the beginning of a fine Vulgate in two volumes (MS. 1), presented by 
Archdeacon Nicholas, is a list of forty-five books which were in the library 
when Chancellor Hamo took office about 1150. Additions made up to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century bring the number up to ninety-five. 
Among these are a gift from Giraldus Cambrensis of three of his historical 
works, no longer, unfortunately, in the library, and seven volumes of the 
works of Radulphus Niger, including his chronicle (MS. 15). Other historical 
manuscripts are a volume containing Wace, Gaimar, and Fantosme 
(MS. 104), and the lives and miracles of Saints Milburga and Etheldreda 
(MS. 148), both of the thirteenth century. Of local application are the 
Lincoln Cathedral statutes (MS. 14), the borough court records of 1308-76 
(MS. 169), and the constitutions of Fulk Basset, bishop of London, 1242-59 
(MS. 229), which last have been printed in this Review. Two liturgical 
manuscripts deserve a mention: the Gilbertine Missal (MS. 115) which 
Canon Woolley has edited for the Henry Bradshaw Society, and the office 
and miracles of Richard Rolle (MS. 209). But the best known of all the 
Lincoln Chapter manuscripts is a purely literary one, the celebrated 
Thornton romances (MS. 91). The absence of thirteenth-century manu- 
scripts of Grosseteste is remarkable. 

The contents of the Hereford library are of less general interest, though 
attention may be directed to two twelfth-century books, the life of St. 
Eadburga (P. 7. vi) and a fragmentary French psalter (O. 3. xv), as well as 
to the other manuscripts specified by Dr. James in his introduction. Among 
the less known English writers represented in it there comes the twelfth- 
century dictionary maker, Osbern of Gloucester (P. 5. v). The bulk of the 
manuscripts are old possessions of the cathedral, though the occurrence 
of such direct statements as that entered in O. 9. i, that a manuscript was 
written for the cathedral library, are unfortunately rare. There are several 
parcels of books from other monastic houses in Herefordshire and Glouces- 
tershire, especially from Cirencester, and the twelfth-century books from 
the latter monastery form an interesting palaeographical group. Dr. James 
points out the similarity of provenance existing between the books added 
to Hereford library and the manuscripts of Jesus College, Oxford, and 
points to the probability of a common donor. H. H. E. Craster. 


1 Ante, xxx. 285-302. 
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The Later Court Hands in England from the Fifteenth to the Seventeenth 
Century. By Hitary Jenkinson. (Cambridge: University Press, 
1927.) 


In 1915 Charles Johnson and Hilary Jenkinson published at the Clarendon 
Press English Court Hand A.D. 1066 to 1500, Illustrated chiefly from the Public 
Records. This work, consisting of an octavo volume of text and a folio 
volume of forty-four plates, supplied the student of English administrative 
history with a full and varied set of facsimiles. It took its place at once as 
the best treatise on the subject and also the cheapest. In the two volumes 
before us Mr. Jenkinson gives us the continuation of the work published 
conjointly with his colleague of the Record Office. As was to be expected, 
the hand of a master is manifest on every page. Though Mr. Jenkinson is 
a pioneer in the field, there is nothing timid about his method of blazing the 
path, and the handling of his tools is both expert and spirited. His general 
attitude towards palaeography and diplomatic is well known from his 
smaller work, Palaeography and the Practical Study of Court Hand. He 
has little patience with theoretic palaeography and hardly more with the 
problems of form which engross the student of diplomatic, since neither 
study helps to throw light on the history of administration, the unwritten 
science whose cause he has greatly at heart. Being a pragmatist he finds 
that a great deal of time is given unnecessarily to palaeography, which is 
wasteful considering that palaeography is not necessary to enable us to 
read, to date, or to place documents. He finds that as an exact science 
palaeography ceases precisely at the point where English records as a series 
of importance begin. He sums up his faith succinctly in these words: 
‘Court hand documents can generally be read with certainty, but only in 
the light of their meaning: and they can nearly always be dated with 
accuracy, but not by their handwriting.’ Even the palaeographer must 
admit that there is some truth-in the statement, and if we bear it in mind 
we shall be in a better position to understand Mr. Jenkinson’s treatment of 
his subject. 

Like its predecessor, the present work consists of a volume of text and 
one of facsimiles. The forty-four collotype plates cover a period ranging 
from c. 1390 to 1641. These are preceded by five plates containing twenty 
alphabets, reproduced by line block, which begin with 1432 and extend 
to c. 1664, illustrating a great variety of hands: Bastard, Set, Secretary, 
Chancery, King’s Remembrancer, Pipe Office, and Legal. Of extraordinary 
palaeographical interest is the series of facsimiles (pls. i-xxi) drawn from 
the Common Paper of the Scriveners’ Company of London. In this paper 
every member received into the company wrote manu propria his name 
and his acceptance of the company’s regulations, and against each entry 
some secretary has written in due course the inevitable mortuus. By means 
of these authentic entries, beginning with 1390 and ending with 1628, we 
can follow step by step the gradual development of a certain type of writing 
in England during two and a half centuries. These twenty-one plates alone 
are enough to render the publication precious to all students of English 
palaeography. But the remaining plates are also interesting and instruc- 
tive. It is impossible to enumerate them all, but one can hardly say too 
much in praise of the author’s discriminating selection and of the practical 
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value of grouping on one plate several facsimiles arranged progressively so 
that one gets a survey of the development at a glance. Thus, for example, 
pl. xxiii has six facsimiles of warrants under the Privy Seal, covering the 
century 1379-1476 ; pl. xxxv gives seven examples of letters patent from 
1362 to 1429; pl. xxxviii gives five examples of Exchequer Pipe Rolls dating 
from 1426 to 1624; pl. xli has no less than eight illustrations of King’s 
Bench writs.dating from 1396 to 1511. There are also facsimiles of docu- 
ments of local origin (pl. xxiv), of private accounts (pls. xxv, xxvi, Xxxiii), 
of sixteenth-century personal correspondence (pl. xxvii), of state papers 
(pls. xxviii, xXxxi, xxxii, xxxiv), and of family papers c. 1466 (pl. xlii). 

All the plates are palaeographically described and transcribed in the 
second part of the volume of text. The first part has twenty-seven chapters 
with three appendices, one of which contains a useful bibliographical 
summary. After an introduction and a survey of the development of current 
(why not cursive ?) hands in England, there are short chapters on forms of 
documents and procedure, materials and make-up, languages used in 
archives, the teaching and practice of handwriting, current letter-forms in 
the fifteenth century, abbreviations, ligatures, &c., and finally a number 
of chapters on distinct types of writing. Of special importance is chapter x 
dealing with Bastard Hands, a style which emerges in the late fourteenth 
century and may be described as occupying a middle position between the 
very formal Book Hand and the Free Hand of everyday use. The Bastard 
Hand became the ancestor of a large variety of more or less free hands. 
More formal and calligraphic than the Bastard are the special Set Hands, 
as the Pipe Office Hand and the Chancery Hand. A chapter is devoted to 
the Secretary Hand, the new small Set Hand, whose origin goes back to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century; and another to Italic and Roman 
scripts. The Italic Hand made slow progress in England. Not before the 
middle of the sixteenth century did educated people use it as readily as the 
Secretary Hand. There are chapters on Mixed Hands and Special Set 
Hands, and lastly a genealogical table showing the relations of the different 
hands to each other. The work ends with a good index. No student of 
English handwriting can afford to be without this important and beautifully 
printed treatise. E. A. Lowe. 


LD Université de Louvain a travers Cing Siécles. Edited by L&on VAN DER 
Essen. (Brussels: Lesigne, 1927.) 


From time to time in recent years this Review has drawn attention 
to studies of the history of the old university of Louvain by some of the 
scholars of its modern successor. Among the universities of western 
Europe this has been one of the foremost for a productive pietas, and in 
this volume, as might have been expected, the fifth centenary of the original 
foundation is very worthily commemorated. The book is handsomely 
produced, with a large well-printed page and a wealth of illustrations. It 
contains ten contributions, all interesting, scholarly, and full of new material, 
almost all valuable for wider uses than the history of Louvain university 
alone. 

The first, by Professor Henri de Vocht, who will be remembered as a con- 
tributor to this Review, deals, as is appropriate, with the three ‘ jubilees ’ 
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celebrated under the old régime, in 1526, 1626, and 1726. It is followed by 
a substantial article in which Dr. Francois Camerlynckx makes his first 
appearance as an historical writer, an appearance on which he may be 
freely complimented. His subject is the history of the university during 
the period of the troubles of the Netherlands under Philip II, and down to 
the visitation of Albert and Isabella in 1617. What with wars and revolu- 
tions, financial decay, the competition of the Jesuits and .others, and 
difficulties with the town, the central government, and the papal curia, it 
was in many ways a time of tribulation. The university had a narrow 
escape from destruction, and if the state in the end came to its rescue, it 
exacted as its price an increased share in control. The intellectual condition 
of the university in the following period is illustrated by the learned 
study of the late Victor Brants, the historian of its law faculty, on three 
seventeenth-century professors, the jurists Pierre Gudelin and Frans van 
den Zype, and the ‘ publicist.’ Nicolas de Vernulz. A brief contribution 
follows in which M. P. Lefévre describes the way in which in 1632-6 the 
university vindicated its privileges by putting a stop to the courses of 
instruction in philosophy set up by the Premonstratensians of the abbey 
of St. Michael at Antwerp. A second contribution by Professor de Vocht, 
on the halles of Louvain and their acquisition by the university, has more 
than a merely architectural scope : it brings to life again some old contro- 
versies of university business. It is followed by the longest and most 
important article in the volume, a thorough study by the editor, Professor 
Léon van der Essen, of the sufferings of the university, town, and district 
of Louvain during the wars of Louis XIV from 1684 to 1713. What they 
were students of the period might be able approximately to guess, but the 
subject has never been investigated before, and the general result of the 
study is interesting. Although the teaching was not actually interrupted, 
the many abnormalities and inconveniences of the time must bear a large 
share of the blame for the decadence of the eighteenth century. Vicomte 
Charles Terlinden, who writes on the attempts to set up a chair of public 
law, has indeed a good word to say for that period ; but not in relation to 
his immediate subject, which shows clearly the cramping state-interference 
of the Habsburg period in the Netherlands. 

The volume concludes with three catalogues of archives. Professor de 
Vocht publishes that prepared by the late Professor de Jongh, of the 
‘fonds van de Velde’ in the university library. These papers of the last 
president of the Collége du Saint-Esprit, one of the leading figures of the 
university at the time of its suppression by the French, were discovered 
early in the year 1914 only to perish in the fire of that year. The other 
two catalogues deal with some of the old archives dispersed during the 
French revolutionary period. Chanoine Claeys-Boaturt deals with those 
of the theological faculty, which are now at Malines, and Professor Etienne 
van Cauwenbergh with that part of the general archives now at Bois-le-Duc. 
This list is the only part of the volume which provides materials for the 
medieval history of the university. It is impossible to read the whole book, 
devoted as it is mainly to the least happy and least glorious passages of 
that long story, without some feeling of depression ; but this is dispelled 
by the enthusiasm and confidence of the writers. ‘Sedes Sapientiae non 
evertetur.’ G. N. CLarK. 





Short Notices 


By way of introduction to an Histoire Universelle du Travail which is 
to be published under his direction, Professor G. Renard of the Collége 
de France attempts in Le Travail dans la Préhistoire (Paris: Alcan, 
1927) to sketch in broad outline the history of those very early inventions 
which enabled man to emerge once for all from the dead level of animal 
existence and thenceforward to depend less on his individual instincts 
than on his social acquisitions—in a word, on culture. The correlate of 
culture is le travail, organized industry ; for, though every animal in 
a sense works for a living, it can scarcely be held to exhibit even the bare 
rudiments of that social discipline implied by such terms as ‘ industry’ 
and ‘labour’. The average historian is perhaps apt to identify culture 
with civilization; and indeed there is a tendency among a school of anthro- 
pologists to think of the truly primeval man negatively as one whose mind 
remained a tabula rasa until Egypt or some other people of unique genius 
suddenly woke, and started to dictate the code whereby every one might 
become polite. M. Renard, however, cuts himself off definitely from the con- 
sideration of the effects on backward parts of the earth of the transmission 
of culture from higher centres by distinguishing between la préhistoire 
ancienne, anterior ex hypothesi to any civilization following a written as 
opposed to a merely oral tradition, and la préhistoire moderne, namely, the 
partial and local survivals of that earliest condition, its overlap, so to 
speak ; the former alone constituting his theme. Even though we do not 
take literally the statement of a recent Russian writer that sixty major 
inventions can be shown to antedate the dawn of civilization proper, there 
can be no doubt that the palaeolithic record of Europe by itself affords 
evidence of human habits involving a decisive break-away from the bestial 
state. No one at all familiar with their remains could dream of denying 
to the neanthropic types, as it is now the fashion to term them—namely, 
the Aurignacians and their successors—the status of cultured folk whose 
aesthetic interests may have even caused them to do less than justice to 
a business career. Personally, having had the opportunity of studying 
Neanderthal man at home, I am prepared to include the palaeanthropic 
man, too, among humanity’s benefactors and founders, whether we 
inherit his blood as well as his arts or not. It is impossible here to take 
stock of the details of M. Renard’s treatment ; I can only note the com- 
prehensiveness and sureness of touch with which he has composed, for the 
most part analytically, but, wherever possible, with reference to the 
observable development, a conspectus of the earliest means taken to cope 
with human needs that already included aspirations towards science and 
fine art, and in short were concerned not only with living but with living 
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well. Finally, M. Renard is master of a charming style, and, when the 
subject lends itself to it, as in recounting the steps whereby man made 
himself master of fire—a feat comparable in importance only with that of 
becoming master of articulate speech—he knows how to lend to these dim, 
yet authentic, chapters of prehistory that touch of epic grandeur which 
truly belongs to them. R. R. M. 


Druidism in Gaul is Keltic religion after its consolidation in the Gallic settlements 
and after the amalgamation with native faith that took place therein; druidism in 
Britain is the inclusion in this Kelticised native faith of an autochthonous British 
religion . . . the druids, as an organized hierarchy, were . . . Keltic servants of the 
Kelticised native faith in Gaul. 


This is the conclusion Mr. T. D. Kendrick reaches on p. 208 of his interest- 
ing book, The Druids (London: Methuen, 1927). There is nothing to 
disprove it in the existing evidence on the subject of the druids, and also 
nothing to prove it. The implication that the Gauls, at the time of their 
occupation of Gaul, had an organized body of religious beliefs could, how- 
ever, not be easily defended ; it might, indeed, be held that the only Celtic 
element in druidism was the word ‘ druid’. But Mr. Kendrick has collected 
(though not quite so fully as Holder, Aliceltischer Sprachschatz, s.v. druida) 
the evidence from the classical writers, and the reader can judge for 
himself. It is unfortunate that Mr. Kendrick has neglected entirely the 
very numerous allusions to the druids in medieval Irish literature. These 
would not, perhaps, have thrown any light on the character of the order in 
Gaul; but they would have suggested that the druids played in Ireland, 
if not in Britain, in pre-Christian times a more important part than 
Mr. Kendrick appears disposed to allow them. Adamnan’s Life of Columba, 
too, might have been referred to as indicating that they may have retained 
some sort of influence in Scotland as late as the seventh century. If 
Caesar’s statement that Britain was the head-quarters of druidism in the 
first century B.C. is to be taken seriously, as it ought to be, it seems clear 
that survivals of druidism in Britain and Ireland at a time when it had 
disappeared in Gaul deserve careful examination, and are certainly 
pertinent to the question of the origin of druidism. Speculations as to 
the tendencies of ‘indogermanic temperament’ (p. 194), on the other 
hand, can lead nowhere. It would be interesting to know on what evidence 
Mr. Kendrick bases the statement (p. 142) that the Celts ‘ worshipped’ 
the moon. None worthy of serious attention is offered in the work to which 
he refers. On p. 102 an Irish inscription which may refer to the druids 
is taken from a work fifty years old. The correct readings will be found in 
Macalister’s Irish Epigraphy, i. 78. J. F. 


St. Jerome’s De viris illustribus is a primary authority for the lives and 
works of the Christian writers of the first four centuries of the Christian 
era, and is worthy of the utmost trouble on the part of the textual 
critic. Dr. A. Feder, 8.J., whose writings on St. Hilary showed him to be 
a most capable and learned patristic scholar, had in preparation a new 
critical edition of Jerome’s opusculum for the Vienna Corpus, and gives 
us in Studien zum Schriftstellerkatalog des heiligen Hieronymus (Freiburg im 
Breisgau : Herder, 1927) the indispensable preparatory critical investiga- 
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tion. He enumerates in all 162 surviving manuscripts, of which he con- 
siders fourteen to be of first-rate importance. Richardson, the last editor 
(Leipzig, 1896), showed commendable industry in searching for manu- 
scripts, but his apparatus is too meagre, and leaves some questions 
unanswered. Feder has used the oldest manuscript of all, one at Bamberg 
(saec. vi in.), which was unknown to Richardson, as were also three others 
of Feder’s fourteen. He shows himself a master of the technique of modern 
editing, with a splendid knowledge of the bibliography of his subject. He 
deals skilfully with the various interpolations to which Jerome’s work was 
readily exposed, and sets forth the indirect tradition also. The volume 
also contains a classification of the leading manuscripts and a careful 
description of the printed editions. Not the least interesting part of it is 
a chapter on the origin of Jerome’s work itself, with a discussion of Jerome’s 
methods of dictating his works, &c. A.S. 


In a book on Friesland tot de elfde eeuw, zijn oudste beschaving en 
geschiedenis (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1927), Mr. P. C. J. A. Boeles, of a family 
well known in Frisian history and archaeology, combines in an admirable 
manner the two formerly distinct branches of research in the antiquity of 
his country, viz. the study of the written, and especially the legal, sources 
on the one hand, and the more recent exploration of prehistoric and ‘ proto- 
historic’ remains, centring round the collections of the Friesch Museum at 
Leeuwaarden under the care of the author. So the book belongs first of all 
to the great school of modern Dutch anthropology represented by works 
such as J. H. Holwerda’s Nederlands vroegste geschiedenis and A. E. van 
Giffen’s De hunebedden in Nederland. But at the same time it should not 
be passed over by any student of the economic, social, and constitutional 
history of the Germanic nations generally. After an introductory chapter 
on the stone and bronze ages in Friesland, remarkable for its carefulness 
in questions of racial history, a first main division is devoted to the first 
indubitably Frisian period between c. 200 B.c. and 400 a. p., character- 
ized by the prevalent mode of dwelling in the so-called terpen, the tide- 
proof mounds mentioned by Pliny and other Roman writers ; a second 
and third part correspond to a second and third period reaching from 
A.D. 400 to c. 750, and from 750 to 1100, respectively, and (though still 
terpentijden) marked by the foreign influences first of the Angles and Saxons, 
and then of the Franks, the Carolingian Empire, and the Normans. 
Throughout the whole work there is close co-operation between the ‘science 
of the spade’ and the elder documentary history of political and economic 
developments ; e. g. the famous trade of the Frisians and Saxons, based on 
the home industry of woollen cloth, and commercially concentrated in the 
market of Dorstad, is exactly mirrored in the rich coin finds, and again the 
astonishing mixture of paganism and Christianity in Frisian art (shown by 
excellent plates) corresponds with equal exactitude to the mixture of tribal 
and state law in the legal documents of the country. C. B. 


Dr. Elie Voosen entitles his Papauté et Pouvoir Civil a l’ Epoque de 
Grégoire VII (Gembloux : Duculot, 1927) a ‘ contribution & Vhistoire du 
droit public’. He considers that the legal side of this great controversy 
has been incompletely displayed in the numerous works on the political 
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and religious aspects of the struggle. He is well read both in the con- 
temporary controversial literature and in the modern authorities; in 
particular, he follows with great respect the conclusions of M. Fliche, even 
accepting that writer’s singular, and we think quite untenable, ideas about 
the meaning of the fidelitas which Gregory VII claimed from William I. 
His sympathies are wholly with the pope: while he recognizes the un- 
reality, from the modern point of view, of the arguments adduced by both 
sides, he considers that those of the papalists, both in logic and justice, 
have the upper hand. This follows naturally from his reading of the earlier 
history, in which the traditional control of the papacy by the emperors, 
both eastern and western, is treated by him as a usurpation; and he is 
willing to accept, for instance, the claims of Nicholas I as a correct descrip- 
tion of the legal relations of the two powers. One cannot help feeling that 
the author has himself confused the legal with the religious aspects of the 
struggle, and that in fact he has not been able to add anything material 
to what has already been written on the subject. H. 


L’ Anglais Jean dit Bellesmains (1122-1204?), Evéque de Poitiers, puis 
Archevéque de Lyon (Lyon: Camus et Carnot, 1927), by P. Pouzet, is a 
useful study which should be known to English scholars. John was one 
of those young Englishmen, trained in the household of Archbishop 
Theobald of Canterbury, who rose to great eminence. He was a close 
friend and ally of St. Thomas and incurred some danger on this account 
when he was bishop of Poitiers. M. Pouzet, as a keen student of local 
history, is naturally most concerned with him as archbishop of Lyons and 
gives an admirable analysis of the local conditions in John’s time and of 
his work. I do not know of any other book in which the problems, peculiar 
to the history of Lyons as the seat of a great French archbishopric in an 
imperial city, can be studied so conveniently. One reference, not known to 
M. Pouzet, may be noted from the De Invectionibus of Giraldus Cambrensis, 
whom M. Pouzet, not so well informed in English as in south French 
sources, describes as Gerald of Cambridge (p. 11). Gerald says that he 
heard the archbishop refer at Clairvaux to King Henry’s remark when 
St. Thomas resigned the chancellorship : ‘ Si archiepiscopus Maguntinus uel 
Coloniensis imperatoris Alemannie cancelarius esse solet, cur archiepiscopus 
Cantuariensis regis Anglie cancelarius esse recusat?’ (De Invectionibus, 
i, ed. W. 8. Davies, in Y Cymmrodor, xxx. (1920) 97). F. M. P. 


Saint Frangois d’ Assise, son CEuvre, son Influence, 1226-1926 (Paris: 
Droz, 1927), is a large quarto volume, beautifully printed, published under 
the direction of MM. Henri Lemaitre and Alexandre Masseron in com- 
memoration of the seventh centenary of the death of St. Francis. It contains 
eleven articles by as many contributors. M. Masseron leads off with an 
article on ‘Les Sources de la Vie de Saint Francois ’, which is probably the 
best all-round presentation of the problem as it exists to-day: it is 
eminently sane and well-informed if not very original. It has not the 
originality which marked Professor Burkitt’s treatment of the subject in the 
volume St. Francis of Assisi, Essays in Commemoration, edited by the late 
Dr. W. Seton.! Perhaps, unless—or until—some fresh discoveries are made, 


' Supra, p. 288. 
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the most fruitful line of investigation will be a careful study of the rhythms 
employed in Thomas of Celano’s prose. In ‘Le Premier Siécle Franciscain’ 
Professor E. Jordan deals with the great crises in the order arising out of the 
problem of Evangelical Poverty. Especially noteworthy is the analysis of 
the various characteristics of the ‘Spiritual’ friars (p. 127): the whole 
complicated story is treated with such knowledge and sympathy, combined 
with wise criticism, that one would like to have it retold by M. Jordan in 
greater detail and with fuller references to authorities than is possible in an 
essay. The most brilliant article in the volume is that by Professor E. 
Gilson on ‘La Philosophie Franciscaine’. There was no specially Franciscan 
philosophy : 

Une philosophie franciscaine n’est donc pas une philosophie inventée par saint Francois, 
ni déduite de principes philosophiques posés par saint Francois, c’est la philosophie 
pure et simple, en tant qu'elle se réforme et se transforme du dedans pour attacher 
homme & Dieu par la contemplation du Christ, limiter par l’exercice des vertus et 
lui conquérir des ames.’ 

M. Gilson confines himself to following out this idea as exemplified in the 
great Franciscan thinkers, Bonaventura, Roger Bacon, Raymund Lull, 
Duns Scotus, William of Occam. Alexander of Hales is very briefly touched 
on with a reference to the monumental edition of his Summa now in process 
of publication, and lesser lights are wisely left out altogether: there is no 
reference to Thomas of York, whose recently discovered metaphysics may 
raise him to the first rank. Another short article packed with matter is 
that on ‘Les Missions Franciscaines au Moyen Age’ from the competent 
hand of Professor L. Bréhier, but it suffers from the absence of maps. The 
book is valuable as containing the results of recent researches set forth in 
a clear and attractive manner by recognized scholars. There are rather 
more misprints than one expects to find in a finely printed volume of this 


kind. A. G. L. 


In the Registre des Parlements de Beaune (1357-80) (Paris: Société 
d'Histoire du Droit, 1927) Professor Pierre Petot has given us a complete 
transcript of an important register in the Archives nationales, containing 
the full record of the work of the parlement of the duchy of Burgundy 
between the years 1357 and 1380. From this register much can be learned, 
not only of the judicial work of the duchy, but also of the relations of 
Burgundy to the crown of France at a critical period, and its value is all 
the greater because scarcely any other original documents giving a continu- 
ous account of the work of this provincial parlement appear to have 
survived. The editor has provided an introduction which gives a brief 
account of the history of the duchy during the period, the origin of its 
judicial court, and the relations of that court to the parlement of Paris. 
The text is followed by a short appendix of original documents illustrating 
the result of various appeals made from the decisions of Beaune to the 
judgement of Paris, and by short biographical notes on some of the leading 
magistrates mentioned in the register. The index to the volume is particu- 
larly useful, as not only does it contain references to persons and places 
but also to subjects; so that it is possible to collect information on matters 
of legal interest without a laborious search through the whole of the text. 
The register throws light on the failure of the Burgundian parlement to 


Tt2 
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gain a really important position as a judicial body. The sessions were 
held at very irregular intervals, they only lasted for a few days so that 
business was often left unfinished, and there were no permanent members. 
Far the longest meeting during this period was that of 1376, which lasted 
from 18 May to 22 June, but in 1357 and 1362 only five days were 
devoted to the work in hand. Many cases were postponed, others were 
settled by default, owing to the failure of one or other of the parties to 
appear, and very frequently appeal was made to the parlement of Paris. 
The register notes, however, that these appeals were not always carried out, 
and the provincial decision was accepted in the end. The parlement of 
Paris generally alluded to the Burgundian court not as a parlement but 
merely as ‘ Les Grands Jours’. It is interesting to note that this title was 
applied in Bordeaux to a court which in the fourteenth century was superior 
to that of the seneschal, but not a final court of appeal ; in Gascony, however, 
from 1370 until its loss by the English, a Curta Superioritatis was allowed 
to decide cases in the last instance. The document has been admirably 
edited and is a valuable contribution both to the history of Burgundy 
and to the study of provincial institutions in medieval France. 
E. C. L. 


Dr. Preserved Smith’s A Key to the Colloquies of Erasmus (Harvard 
Theological Studies, xiii. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1927) is an interesting piece of work. Dr. Smith traces the gradual growth 
of the Colloquies from the little Formulae, first composed in Paris c. 1497 
but not printed till 1518, through all the subsequent editions, eighteen in 


number, in which the author enlarged them; and with great ingenuity 
identifies many of the characters whose names are sometimes transparently, 
sometimes more obscurely, disguised. He brings to bear upon questions 
which arise the wide knowledge of the period of which he has already given 
so many proofs. The identifications of Ornithoplutus ab Isocomo with 
Heinrich von Eppendorff and of Glaucoplutus with Ulrich (Zwingli or 
Zasius) are particularly clever. In tracing the sources of Erasmus’s ideas 
he is often very happy. The connexion with Hroswitha is suggestive ; and 
the attribution of the colloquy Naufragium to the actual shipwreck of the 
Good Fortune is attractive, if not wholly convincing. In the same colloquy 
he adds another to the list of passages in which Shakespeare may have 
remembered his early reading of Erasmus. At times Dr. Smith’s enthusiasm 
for identification carries him rather far; the aspersion, for instance, on 
Froben in conjecturing that he was one of the peccant husbands is un- 
justifiable. On p. 41, the celestial missive from the Virgin ‘a lapide’ was 
delivered, no doubt, at Mariastein, near Basle, a famous place of local 
pilgrimage. On p. 45, the argument is affected by the fact that the Charon 
was printed first in 1523, some years before the Dialogo de Mercurio y Caron, 
which M. Bataillon now attributes to Alfonso Valdes, not Juan. On the 
same page for Vives read Virves. Dr. Smith has been deceived by the date 
of the Cologne edition of the Colloquia by Cervicornus. The title-page shows 
that in 1528 Cervicornus began to reprint the Froben edition of June 1526 ; 
enlarging it with two dialogues which had been added in the Froben edition 
of 1527. But when the book was nearly finished, and the last sheet gg 
already printed as far as folio 8, the Froben edition of March 1529 appeared, 
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with nine more dialogues. To accommodate these sheet gg was enlarged 
out of all knowledge to 36 folios: the date on the title-page remaining 
unaltered. A further proof that these nine dialogues were added after 
the completion of the volume on its original plan, is that their titles do not 
appear in the alphabetical index of colloquies. Dr. Smith’s elaborate work 
establishes clearly that it was Erasmus’s practice to draw upon his own 
experience, and put his friends and enemies into his books: an inference 
which is important and must always be borne in mind when he is read. 
P.S. A. 


The Literary History Lecture to the British Academy delivered by 
Professor R. W. Chambers has been printed as The Saga and the Myth of 
Sir Thomas More (London: Milford, 1927). In this the author first pays 
a just tribute to the fine literary and semi-dramatic qualities of the early 
Lives of More, stressing their essential agreement and their growing willing- 
ness to admit the miraculous. Then he turns to the vexed question of 
More’s treatment of heretics and of the apparent divergence between his 
practice and the principles enunciated in the Utopia. He analyses all the 
known cases of More’s alleged persecution of heretics and explains or refutes 
one by one the charges commonly brought against him on that ground. 
In the second part, the theories of the Utopia and the practice of More are 
compared. The narrow limits of the religious ‘ toleration’ granted to the 
Utopians, the essentially medieval nature of their non-Christian polity, its 
sacerdotalism and collectivism, are shown as permanent parts of More’s 
thought. Finally, a strong plea is entered for the consistency of More’s 
life and death. On the whole Dr. Chambers seems to have proved his case. 
Some exception may be taken, however, to a slightly distorted picture of 
the evil effects of the Reformation in England. This almost seems to 
imply (p. 50) that all the treasures of art of the English middle ages were 
destroyed at the Reformation, while it is an exaggeration to depict More’s 
England as ‘a land of schools more plentiful than ever they were again 
until almost our own day’ (p.45). None the less this lecture is an important 
contribution to the intellectual history of the sixteenth century and to the 
life of one of its most representative men. G. R. P. 


“Records of the trials of Englishmen (in Mexico) in the sixteenth 
century cover nearly 4,000 closely written folios.’ Mr. G. R. G. Conway 
has had all these transcribed : he gives a list of the documents earlier than 
1571 with a summary of their contents, and he prints in full, boti. in the 
original Spanish and in an English translation, the earliest of them, viz. 
the official record of the process in the archbishop’s court against Robert 
Tomson, whose story is told by Hakluyt. An Englishman and the Mexican 
Inquisition, 1556-60 (City of Mexico: Privately printed, 1927), is a careful 
and lucid exposition, which not only sets forth inquisitorial methods in 
Mexico before the regular establishment of the Spanish Inquisition in 1571, 
but also, by means of an excellent introduction, notes, quotations, facsimiles 
of documents, and other pictorial illustrations, throws much light on life 
in early Mexico in a readable and pleasant fashion. Except that con- 
fession by the accused was a necessary part of the proceso, Tomson had a 
fair trial. In view of his poverty, the court named two eminent lawyers 
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to defend him. He was five months in prison before sentence was pro- 
nounced, but this delay was partly due to adjournments owing to the 
absence of witnesses. The charge of heretical utterances was clearly 
proved, and Tomson was condemned to a year’s imprisonment and to wear 
the san benito for three years. F. A. K. 


* Of all historical narratives, those which give a faithful account of the 
lives of eminent saints, must needs be the most edifying.’ These words of 
his hero are quoted by Dr. K. B. Murdock on the title-page of his Increase 
Mather, the Foremost American Puritan (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1925), and in themselves suffice to indicate the main theme 
of this excellent work. Dr. Murdock is most interested in Mather as a 
mighty force in the religious and intellectual life of New England. He 
estimates justly the influence Mather exercised both as a minister and as 
president of Harvard, depicts clearly his relation to his age, and traces his 
gradual emancipation from the narrow theological bonds of his time. As 
regard social customs, however, Mather belonged to the type of puritans 
who formed the majority of the long parliament. His attacks on dancing, 
stage plays, and drinking healths may have been inspired in part by the 
writings of William Prynne. His attitude towards toleration resembles 
that of Cromwell, though less generous. He, too, believed in indulgence for 
those ‘that have the root of the matter in them’, but judged ‘it most 
unreasonable that pretended liberty of conscience should be an asylum for 
the profanest errors to take sanctuary in: as though men must therefore 
have liberty to profane sabbaths or sacraments’.! On the whole, Dr. 
Murdock seems to have vindicated the moderation of Mather’s views, and 
to have repelled successfully many of the trenchant attacks on New 
England puritanism by J. T. Adams in The Founding of New England. 
At a time when there was no definite line between religion and politics, 
Mather’s excursions into temporal affairs occasion no surprise. He was a 
leader of the resistance to the forfeiture of the Massachusetts charter. 
It is noteworthy that he regarded the matter as a plot ‘ to produce a general 
shipwreck of liberties ’, and he urged the freemen of Boston to imitate the 
example of the citizens of London in refusing voluntarily to forfeit their 
charter. It is a pity that Dr. Murdock did not investigate the connexion 
between the attacks upon the charters in England and in America, and test 
the accuracy of his hero’s view that both formed part of a movement to 
establish arbitrary government. Instead he accepts the conventional notion 
f the ‘ Stuarts’ imperial policy ’. Mather was in England 1688-91 to seek 
a new charter, and it is clear that his various writings supply many 
glimpses of English notables which have hitherto escaped the notice of their 
biographers. It is to be hoped that Dr. Murdock will produce an edition 
of Mather’s autobiography and diary, and thus lay students under a 
further obligation. G. D. 


Owing to the death of Mr. W. J. Hardy there is no general introduction 
to the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, William III, 1697, edited by 
him (London: Stationery Office, 1927), but Miss E. Stokes, who saw it 


1 Cf. Cromwell’s Speech v, in Carlyle’s Life and Letters (ed. Lomas), ii. 535-7, and 
clause xxxvii of the Instrument of Government. 
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through the press and compiled the index, points out in a brief prefatory 
note that the most important materials for the history of the period 
are in private hands. For instance, the papers of the duke of Shrewsbury, 
who was secretary of state, should be here, but are mostly in the 
possession of the duke of Buccleuch, and have been calendared by the 
Historical MSS. Commission, or were published in 1821. The most impor- 
tant papers in this calendar are the proceedings of the lords justices who 
governed England during William’s absence in Flanders. They extend 
from 1 May 1697 to the middle of November following, and as the lords 
met three days in the week, and dealt with every possible subject (except 
foreign affairs), the minutes are often of much interest. The discussions 
on finance and on the employment of the navy are very illuminating. It 
is clear that financial difficulties made peace obligatory, and, owing to the 
difficulty of victualling the fleet, made success at sea practically unattain- 
able. Rooke’s letters to the admiralty show this. In June ambassadors 
abroad were ‘in great necessity’; one was reduced to selling his plate ; 
at home it was difficult either to collect troops in camp or to maintain 
them in country quarters (pp. 181, 182, 190, 277). The news that peace 
had been concluded, which came on 14 September, was welcomed *‘ with 
all imaginable expressions of joy ’, and the stock of the Bank of England 
rose 12 per cent. in the day (p. 365). A good series of letters from James 
Vernon to Sir Joseph Williamson are printed here, and supplement his 
letters to the duke of Shrewsbury published in 1821. The letters addressed 
to Vernon by Yard and other correspondents show how the intelligence 
he sent to Williamson or Shrewsbury was obtained. One of Vernon’s 
letters gives an account of the death of Jean Blancard (p. 313), the author 
of the very valuable series of letters about English affairs printed in the 
reports of the Historical MSS. Commission on the papers of the earl of 
Denbigh, whose authorship so long remained a mystery. A group of papers 
relating to the disbandment of the army and the parliamentary debates 
thereon in December 1697 deserves attention. On Scottish politics there 
is practically nothing, but the proceedings of the Irish government and 
Irish parliament are elucidated by the correspondence of the lords justices 
there with the English government. The destruction of the Irish records 
increases the value of papers relating to that country preserved in England. 
Froude, in his English in Ireland (i. 280-2), often quotes the correspondence 
of Joshua Dawson, secretary to the Irish government. The proposal of that 
official in 1697 for the foundation of a state-paper office in Ireland is given 
at length in this calendar (p. 107). It would not be difficult to point out 
other single documents of some interest: the defect of the calendar is 
that (with the exceptions noted above) consecutive sets of papers seem to 
have drifted into private hands or fallen into the custody of the depart- 
ments. Nevertheless, imperfect though the materials for the calendar 
are, it is desirable that the series should be continued to the close of 
William the Third’s reign. C. H. F. 


Mémoires et Aventures d'un Homme de Qualité, tome v, edited by Miss 
Mysie E. I. Robertson (Paris : Champion, 1927), is an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of England in the reign of George I by the Abbé A. F. Prévost. It 
is as a forerunner of the Anglophile propaganda which was to exercise an 
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important influence on France in the eighteenth century that it has been 
extracted from its context and elaborately edited by Miss Robertson, who 
has discovered the name of Prévost’s employers during his first visit to this 
country and the judicial record of his prosecution on a charge of forging 
his former pupil’s name to a promissory note during his second and last 
Visit. R. B.S. 


Mr. C. G. Botha’s short book, Social Life in the Cape Colony in the 
Eighteenth Century (Capetown: Juta, 1927), as he candidly admits, is in 
no sense a social history of the period. It is rather a series of notes arranged 
in natural sequence ; but, as such, it furnishes a good summary of the main 
facts of the social life of the Cape Colonists in the humdrum eighteenth 
century. Two chapters are devoted to Capetown and its immediate 
neighbourhood : first, its institutions and public life generally, and then 
its private life, proceeding logically enough from marriage by way of 
baptism and education to the gloomy pomps of the funeral. The third 
chapter deals with the country, that is, the remainder of what was then 
European South Africa. Perhaps this last chapter might with advantage 
have been divided into two to distinguish between the life of the wine, 
corn, and slave-owning farmers of the western districts, and that of the 
cattle-farmers and their Hottentot dependents in the steadily expanding 
east. But, since the life of both classes of farmers had much in common, 
Mr. Botha has elected to deal with them as a single group, and has thereby 
avoided possible repetition. The numerous illustrations, all from contem- 
porary sources, are excellent ; but their excellence hardly atones for the 
absence of detailed indication of the authorities on which the author has 
relied in the compilation of his text. A morbid growth of foot-notes is to 
be discouraged ; but the reader has a right to expect, in a book of this 
nature, something more than a bare statement that the material is to be 
found ‘ scattered throughout the pages of many volumes by travellers 
and ... in the official records’. It is precisely this scattering that con- 
stitutes the reader’s difficulty, and it is precisely here that he looks for 
guidance to the Chief Archivist for the Union. E. A. W. 


The British West African Settlements, 1750-1821, by E. C. Martin 
(London: Longmans, 1927), the second of the series of Royal Colonial 
Institute Imperial Studies, is a useful study of colonial administration in 
a hitherto neglected field. Three types of government are described : (1) 
the management of the Gold Coast forts by the committee of ‘the Company 
of Merchants trading to Africa’ from 1750 to 1821 ; (2) the Crown Colony 
régime in Senegambia from 1765 to 1783; (3) the government of Sierra Leone 
by the St. George’s Bay Company, incorporated as ‘ The Sierra Leone 
Company ’, from 1787 to 1807. Miss Martin’s clear and interesting narrative 
is mainly based on unpublished records such as the minutes, correspondence, 
and accounts of the Company of Merchants, preserved among the treasury 
papers at the Public Record Office, and the printed reports of the Sierra Leone 
Company. Apart from the fact that it covers ground which has hitherto 
been treated in mere outline, the book is of special importance because it 
deals with two peculiar experiments in colonial government. The com- 
mittee of the Company of Merchants were empowered by act of parliament 
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to maintain and control the slave-trade posts with a government grant 
and under government supervision. The Sierra Leone Company, on the 
other hand, which in 1801 became the first British Chartered Company in 
Africa, was a colonizing venture, controlled by philanthropists, and con- 
cerned partly with establishing a colony mainly of freed slaves and partly 
with developing an ‘ honourable trade’ with Africa. Between them the 
two organizations succeeded in preserving the foundations on which the 
Crown Colony and Protectorate system of British West Africa was built 
up in the nineteenth century. R. C. 


The diaries which have furnished the material for The Cleghorn Papers, 
a Foot-note to History ; being the Diary, 1795-1796, of Hugh Cleghorn of 
Stravithie, edited by the Rev. W. Neil (London: Black, 1927), have lain, 
Sir Alexander Sprot tells us, for a century in Stravithie House in Fife. 
Hugh Cleghorn (1751-1836) is described on his tomb in the churchyard of 
Dunino as Professor of Civil and Natural History in the university of 
St. Andrews and ‘ the agent by whose instrumentality the Island of Ceylon 
was annexed to the British Empire’. This book is the justification of the 
latter description. Cleghorn, who had spent so much time on the Continent 
that the university in 1793 deposed him from his position as professor, had 
formed a friendship with the count de Meuron, a Swiss who was proprietor 
and colonel of a Swiss regiment of infantry in the pay of the Dutch East 
India Company stationed in Ceylon. He offered to the British government 
to try to secure the transfer of the regiment to the English service. The 
offer was accepted, and the diary describes Cleghorn’s visit to Switzerland 
and agreement with De Meuron, to whom Cleghorn quoted the orders of 
the prince of Orange to admit British troops and ships of war to the ports 
of Ceylon. It describes their journey to Egypt and the great difficulties 
which they encountered in their journey to India, especially at Jeddah, 
and their final arrival in India. Van Angelbeck, the Dutch governor at 
Colombo, would have prevented the transfer had he been able, threatening 
to detain the regiment as prisoners during the siege, but was obliged to 
consent to the regiment departing. Cleghorn exultingly remarks, ‘ In con- 
sequence of what I have suggested and executed we withdraw from the 
defence of the Dutch settlements in India an European force amounting 
to 950 men, and we add this strength to our army in the Carnatic ’ 
(October 1795). Cleghorn subsequently himself went to Ceylon, and was 
present when our troops attacked Colombo. There was only some slight 
fighting outside, and the town capitulated. The number of fighting men 
in Colombo, Cleghorn says, nearly equalled that of the besiegers (‘ not 
much inferior,’ he says to Mr. Secretary Dundas (16 February 1796)). But 
the figures given (p. 282) show the total garrison as only 2,770 men, 
whereas the English had 9,150 men, of whom no less than 5,550 were 
fighting men. There appears. therefore to be some error in the figures. 
The book suffers from quotations from the diary, of which it apparently 
mostly consists, being indistinguishable except on internal evidence from 
the editor’s narrative or comment. Thus on p. 45 we read, ‘ At Venice 
I received every attention, &c. The day of my departure from Venice I 
wrote him the following letter’ (which is then quoted). The next para- 
graph continues, ‘ By the desire of Sir Richard Worsley Mr. Watson .. . 
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gave them every assistance’. And two paragraphs farther down we are 
told that the journal ‘ has the following entries’. But we are not told in 
the case of quotation from the diary how far entries are complete or where 
omissions are made. Nor are references given from one document to 
another, which in the case of official correspondence, much of which is 
quoted, lightens the labour of reading (this is customary in every well- 
edited parliamentary paper). But these are minor blemishes in a book 
which is a valuable ‘ foot-note to history ’. H. L. 


Ann Hulton went over to Boston at a critical period to live with her 
brother, who was commissioner of customs there. She wrote from time to 
time to her friend in England, Mrs. Adam Lightbody, and after a century 
and a half the Letters of a Loyalist Lady (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1927) are as full of appeal for posterity as the recipient 
can have foundthem. Personal interest may be slighter, but there you have 
a charming and sensible woman telling what happened as it happened : the 
risks of pirates, the outrages of the American mob (not greatly changed), 
the mutilation of the British dead at Lexington. Reference may perhaps 
be made to the fact that her brother and his wife drove to Canada ‘ through 
the trackless woods ’ in the first post-chaise that made the journey. 


T. R.G. 


M. Eugéne Tarlé of the university of Leningrad, in the preface to his 
Le Blocus Continental et le Royaume d’Italie (Paris: Alcan, 1927), points 


out very rightly that the economic history of Italy during the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries remains to be written. <A study 
of the administrative documents of Napoleon’s kingdom of Italy has helped 
him to contribute to it. But, as he fully admits, these documents have 
grave defects as economic sources. The kingdom was short-lived, variable 
in area, in a constant state of war, rumour of war, and exploitation for war 
purposes. (A parallel study might be that of Polish economics, 1914-18). 
The documents assume agriculture as the staple economic activity of the 
Italians, but do not describe it. One is tempted to suspect that they are 
even less trustworthy than M. Tarlé suggests, although he by no means 
takes them all at their face value. Napoleon himself grumbled (p. viii) 
that he could never get satisfactory accounts of the state of industry and 
commerce on the eve of the French occupation from any of his Italian 
conquests. M. Tarlé finds this ‘chose curieuse & noter’ and seeks to explain 
it; but one wonders what sort of picture, at least of industry, Napoleon 
would have been able to get from pre-existent official sources had he ever 
conquered England? Even in the Napoleonic figures, M. Tarlé complains, 
“la distinction n’est jamais faite entre les ouvriers qui travaillent 
lintérieur des fabriques et ceux qui prennent de l’ouvrage 4 domicile ’. 
Would it not be rather naive even to hope to find it made? The general 
established conclusions of the book are easily summarized. The kingdom 
is systematically exploited for the benefit of Napoleonic policy and of 
France: conscription sweeps up labour and causes migration to the 
mountains : food supplies go to France when France wants them : industry 
is subjected systematically to French competition: it gets none of the 
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technical encouragement given to its French rival: what exports it had— 
raw silk, Venetian glass, and so on—are crippled by the blockade or carried 
on dangerously with the great and flourishing English smuggling base of 
Malta: only those which work for local markets—the rough woollen 
industry, flax, hemp—and the munitions industry of Brescia retain any 
vigour: the blockade and the tariff of Trianon ruin the import trade: 
bankruptcies of merchants are innumerable and continuous: the great 
fair of Sinigaglia declines: Venice and Genoa chément. Per contra the 
kingdom gets a number of good roads, the Code Napoléon, and the livret. 
The statistician welcomes some facts of interest from Napoleon’s prefects, 
however sceptical he may be of, e. g., their foreign trade figures. In 1806, 
459 silk ‘fabriques’ average 52 weavers each, who appear to be all ‘ ouvriers 
de dedans’ (p. 72). There are a few very large concerns in silk and wool. 
One wool business is credited with 1,000 workers, mostly outworking 
weavers no doubt (p. 78). All leather, iron, flax, hemp businesses are small. 
The learned professions are singularly ill-staffed. The narrative of the 
actual blockade is what one would expect, including the rather grotesque 
episode of licensed trade with Malta, 7,000,000 lire of licensed exports in 
1812, for example (p. 234). And as a result of her economic subjection to 
France the industries of the kingdom did not get that stimulus from the 
blockade which is so important a feature in German economic history. 
J. H.C. 


Professor F. R. Flournoy seeks in Parliament and War (London: King, 
1927) to investigate ‘ the part which parliament has played heretofore in 
the direction of foreign policy’, and discusses in detail such share as 
parliament took in the actual initiation of nine wars of Queen Victoria’s 
reign and of the great war. He is not dogmatic as to the lessons to be 
learnt from this history, but his tentative advocacy of ‘ the extension of 
democratic control through Parliament ’ over the conduct of foreign affairs 
and his belief in the idealism and intelligence of the group of members 
who from time to time, especially during the years 1906 to 1914, have 
spoken in the house of commons in favour of disarmament, and against 
secret diplomacy, are open obviously to challenge. An American publicist 
who relies on Hansard is at a disadvantage in not knowing the relative 
weight and influence of the members whose speeches are reported. Judged, 
however, as pure narratives, these surveys of the causes of British wars are 
useful and clearly written. The chapter on the origins of the great war is 
written with austere detachment. G. B. H. 


In The Pathway of Peace (Cambridge : University Press, 1927) Professor 
Robert McElroy publishes his seven Watson chair lectures on the diplo- 
matic relations between the British and American governments since the 
war of independence. The purpose of the book is propagandist in the best 
sense, and indeed there could be no more helpful dialectic in favour of 
peace and good understanding than this sober and impartial survey. As 
the writer truly says, ‘ to remove from history the propaganda of the past 
is an important part of the duty of the historian’, and he gives short 
shrift to the traditional misrepresentations which have so often prejudiced 
America’s view of British policy and the British people. The book is, of 
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course, not meant to be a history, but incidentally it contains admirable 
accounts of episodes like Genét’s case, Jay’s treaty, Napoleon’s sale of 
Louisiana, and the composition of the Monroe doctrine, which show com- 
plete knowledge and are convincing. The last lecture points to the need 
of America’s acceptance of the permanent court of international justice. 
Here there are, in Dr. McElroy’s opinion, the three familiar barriers to 
peace, ‘ignorance, suspicion, and local mindedness’, barriers which his 
persuasive pages should do something to remove. G. B. H. 


A new book on the Monroe Doctrine is justified, for there is always 
something to be discovered from the masses of available documentary 
material, and the Doctrine itself is continually going through a process of 
evolution which makes fresh comment indispensable. Professor D. Perkins’s 
The Monroe Doctrine (Harvard Historical Studies, xxix. Cambridge, 
Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1927) is well planned and well executed. 
He has mastered the printed sources and he has used foreign archives, 
especially in Paris, but also those of Berlin and Seville, as well as the 
Public Record Office. The subject is approached first of all from the side 
of Russia, and a good comprehensive account is given of the Russian 
occupation of Alaska, and of the famous ukase of Alexander I, the reaction 
to which was perhaps the origin of the Monroe Doctrine. The next chapter 
is ‘The Latin-American Phase’. Mr. Perkins believes that the French 
design to establish a Bourbon monarchy in South America was sincere, 
and he gives full credit to Canning, in the Polignac negotiations, for 
obtaining the renunciation of this design. President Monroe’s message of 
2 December 1823 arose not out of this French design but rather out of 
Canning’s proposal for a joint British-United States agreement or declara- 
tion. John Quincy Adams was absolutely against any such joint action. 
Mr. Perkins gives a full account of Adams’s policy, and makes him the 
chief mover and designer of what has become the historic policy of the 
United States. The book has many interesting pages on the reception of 
the Monroe message. Although the European statesmen took note of it, 
yet it did not arouse a great deal of attention, except in the British Foreign 
Office. In the United States it does not seem to have created any excite- 
ment at all. The continental powers hoped that, in protest against the 
message, the British government would come into line with them and 
meet them in a congress ; but Canning would not do so. He had already 
practically left the concert of Europe. Mr. Perkins’s book is well written 
and a subject which, treated at great length, may be confusing even to 
historical students, is here simple and intelligible. R. B. M. 


Professor G. N. Steiger’s China and the Occident (New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Milford, 1927) is limited in its scope to its 
sub-title : The Origin and Development of the Boxer Movement. The author 
shares the tendency, common to many of the works on China published in 
America, of ascribing all the virtues to Chinese statesmen and people, and 
taking their professions and pledges at their full face value ; while Western 
(and Japanese) statesmen and diplomats are always judged by the results 
of their advice and actions, and never by their intentions. Even the 
American administration, commonly pacifist in its Chinese department, is 
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declared to have been swept away by a wave of imperialism in dealing 
with the Boxer crisis; and the only American official who receives un- 
stinted praise is the admiral, who refused to join in the ultimatum to the 
Taku forts, and thereby abandoned his landing force of 112 marines from 
his ships who were with Admiral Seymour. The envoys in Peking could 
do nothing that was right, and what they did was done in the wrong 
way ; and the principal culprits were the American, British, French, and 
German ministers. They, one and all, did wrong when they complained 
of outrages in the country-side, and they did worse wrong when they com- 
plained of doings in Peking ; but the worst wrong they did was in bringing 
up the legation guards, 450 armed men who (when the Seymour reinforce- 
ments failed to get through) were the sole protection, against repeated 
assaults, of the foreign legations containing 245 men, 149 women, 79 
children, besides some thousands of Chinese converts. It is easy for the 
ex post facto arm-chair historian to declare that, if no legation guards had 
gone up, nothing would have happened ; but in Mr. Steiger, who has lived 
in China and understands the Chinese psychology, it is truly remarkable ; 
and it is still more extraordinary to point (p. 200) to the Boxer movement 
as ‘a revolution against government by ultimatum vested in the diplomatic 
body’. The Shansi governor Yii Hsien is made to figure as an amiable 
old gentleman. Of Yuen Shih-kai it is written that ‘he was primarily 
a military officer and knew something of the facts of modern warfare’. 
A Chinese military officer need not necessarily know anything of the facts 
of modern warfare; and of Yuen Shih-kai it should be noted that until 
1885 he was confidential secretary to Li Hung-chang, 1885-94 was resident 
to the court of Korea, 1895 was Taotai at Wenchow, 1897 was provincial 
judge of Chihli, 1898 (December) was expectant vice-president of a 
ministry with control of an army corps, 1899 (June) junior vice-president 
Ministry of Works, and 1899 (September) governor of Shantung, which post 
he continued to hold until in November 1901 he was appointed acting 
viceroy of Chihli. There is not much of the military officer in this record. 
In Mr. Steiger’s bibliography I do not find R. C. Forsyth’s The China 
Martyrs of 1900 (Fleming Revell). H. B. M. 


Du Jarric, the Jesuit historian, is best known to the modern reader 
through the references to his work made by Mr. Vincent Smith in his Akbar 
and elsewhere. One exceedingly interesting aspect of Mr. C. H. Payne’s 
recent volume of selections (Akbar and the Jesuits) from Du Jarric’s Histoire 
(London: Routledge, 1926) consists in the way in which he corrects the 
errors into which Mr. Smith fell in this connexion. The latter, though 
extolling the Jesuit writers as sources for the history of the reign of Akbar, 
seems to have made but a superficial study of them. Thus he cites Guer- 
reiro’s Relagam as confirming the version of the siege of Asirgarh given by 
Du Jarric, but asserts that he gives no details of the siege; whereas, as 
Mr. Payne shows, Guerreiro was the very source from which Du Jarric 
took the details of the siege which he records. The criticisms which 
Mr. Payne passes on Mr. Smith’s work seem to us well founded. The 
Histoire itself, moreover, was very well worth translating and publishing. 
It is true it is not very valuable as an authority for political events ; but 
it has great value as illuminating Akbar’s character and illustrating his 
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religious policy, besides affording much light on the life and manners of 
the age. Mr. Payne has done his work well and carefully, collating his 
author wherever possible with the original documents on which he drew. 
But it is surely rather slipshod to cite as authority for Badaoni’s sentiments 
passages quoted in Blochmann’s translation of the Ain-i-Akbari instead 
of referring to Badaoni’s own Muntakab-ut-tawarikh. H. H. D. 


John Marshall went to the East in 1668 as a servant of the East India 
Company, and died at Balasore, at the age of thirty-five, nine years later, 
having spent nearly all this period in Bengal. In matters of merchandising 
there was little to distinguish him from his colleagues ; but in one respect 
he was far superior. It was rare indeed for a university graduate to be 
found among the Company’s factors, and equally rare for any of them to 
take a serious interest in the religions and languages of the people among 
whom their lot was cast. Marshall had kept his terms at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, where he was a friend of More the platonist and Covel the 
traveller; and, but for the rigidity of the college statutes, he would probably 
have spent the rest of his life as a fellow there. Forced to adopt another 
means of livelihood, he indulged his scholarly tastes by mastering Persian, 
translating (from Persian versions) some of the Hindu sacred books, and 
making sedulous inquiry into matters of religion, folk-lore, astrology, 
medicine, and so forth. Naturally many errors are to be found in his record 
of the results, for he often misunderstood or was misinformed ; yet much is 
left that is of value, and as a whole his notes must be pronounced curious 
and interesting. Four of Marshall’s note-books are now in the British 
Museum. Two contain little more than a translation of the Bhagavata- 
purana ; the other two are reproduced in John Marshall in India: Notes 
and Observations in Bengal, 1668-72 (London: Milford, 1927). As their 
contents are very confused and intermingled, the first task was to sort 
them out and group together the notes on specific subjects. Rather more 
than a third of the text consists of Marshall’s record of his own travels, 
with other geographical and commercial information; while the rest is 
occupied by his notes on other matters. The task of dealing with such a 
varied mass of material has proved a heavy one, and the editor, Professor 
Shafaat Ahmad Khan, hampered to some extent by his residence in India, 
wisely enlisted the aid of several experts. We gather from his preface that 
the main task of preparing and producing the volume has fallen upon 
Miss Anstey (whose elucidation in the introduction of Marshall’s career 
merits special praise), but Sir Richard Temple has also contributed many 
notes (particularly on matters of religion and folk-lore), Mr. Kaye has dealt 
with all questions of astronomy and astrology, and two of Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan’s colleagues at Allahabad have rendered valuable assistance. 
The result of this team-work is admirable. Whether the editor’s enthusi- 
astic claim that the book ‘ will revolutionize our conceptions of seventeenth- 
century India’ is to be conceded may be a matter for doubt; but un- 
questionably the volume will be welcomed by students of the period, to 
whom Marshall has hitherto been little more than a name. It is also a 
satisfaction that a suitable tribute has been paid by the university of 
Allahabad to a scholarly-minded Englishman who was the first investigator 
in a field which has since yielded such rich results. W. F. 
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Those who have read Professor H. Pirenne’s admirable little book on 
medieval cities in its English garb! will be glad to re-read it in the original 
French text, which he has now published in Les Villes du Moyen Age 
(Bruxelles: Lamertin, 1927). The best translation can rarely give an 
impression equal to the original, and M. Pirenne’s power of exposition, 
and his style, graceful and forcible, easy and precise, cannot well be trans- 
ferred to another tongue. The depth and width of his knowledge of 
medieval towns, the originality of his intuitions, and his just perspective 
of European evolution, make this brief work a classic. 


Judged by what he himself wrote and published, George Unwin would 
not stand in the front rank of historians. Judged by the writings that he 
inspired and by his influence on economic historians, he commands a place 
second to none among thinkers and teachers in his chosen field. The source 
of that influence will be clear to all who read his collected papers, now 
published for the Royal Economic Society under the title Studies in 
Economic History, edited with an Introductory Memoir by R. H. Tawney 
(London: Macmillan, 1927). The writings included fall into three groups : 
first, papers and lectures, some not previously printed, which expound 
Unwin’s philosophy of history and his conception of the duties of a teacher ; 
secondly, reprints of a number of scattered writings, including his con- 
tributions to Finance and Trade under Edward III, the Victoria County 
History of Suffolk, and Shakespeare’s England, and various reviews of 
books ; thirdly, two works hitherto unpublished, namely, some chapters 
of an unfinished History of Commerce, and a course of lectures on The 
Merchant Adventurers Company in the reign of Elizabeth, delivered at Oxford 
in 1913. This last is by far the most important piece of historical writing 
in the collection. It is also highly characteristic. The view of Lingelbach 
and others that Elizabeth’s government pursued a consistent and successful 
commercial policy, of which the Merchant Adventurers were the chief 
instrument, suffers the same fate as Cunningham’s first theories about 
Edward III. Elizabethan policy was conservative and obstructive, that 
of the companies exclusive and restrictive, and together they caused, not 
trade expansion, but trade depression. These lectures are an epitome of 
Unwin’s main convictions about economic history, namely, that theory 
more often explains policy than inspires it, that state action has usually 
been impotent except for evil, and that the vital force in economic progress 
lies in the forming and re-forming of voluntary associations. He reacted 
strongly against an economic history bound by the clichés of politics, and 
it is possible, as Mr. Tawney says, that ‘ his scepticism of the achievements 
of authority was exaggerated ’. Some will find in his writings too great 
a readiness to use the past as a moral mentor for the present. There is 
something a trifle melodramatic in his picture of the conflict between the 
state and society, something a little fantastic about a world in which 
Seeley figures as a bogy. But it was not so much to his philosophy of 
history that he owed his great influence, as to his stimulating method of 
expounding it, which revealed a remarkable combination of scholarship 
with ‘ intellectual audacity’. These qualities are admirably illustrated 
in this volume. T. H. M. 


1 Ante, xii. 145. 
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Geschichte und Kirchengeschichte an den deutschen Universititen, by Emil 
Clemens Scherer (Freiburg : Herder, 1927), is a work of immense erudition 
which throws light not only on the teaching of history but on the intellec- 
tual life of Germany during three centuries. Historical teaching came in 
with Humanism, which embodied a healthy reaction against the domina- 
tion of Scholasticism. The movement inaugurated by Celtis was carried 
on by Melanchthon, who is hailed as the real founder of the academic 
study of history in Germany. But while the new branch of learning was 
being vigorously cultivated in protestant universities, the rise of the Jesuits 
and the domination of the catholic universities by their ratio studiorum 
led to a revival of scholastic theology and to the neglect of historical 
instruction in southern Germany till the suppression of the order in 1773. 
Despite the lamentable interruption of the Thirty Years’ war, the study 
of history advanced in the north, and church history began to emerge as 
a separate item in the curriculum towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. The story of the protestant seats of learning is brought down 
to the foundation of Géttingen in 1734, which quickly became the centre 
of instruction in secular history with Piitter, Schlézer, and Heeren, and in 
ecclesiastical history with Mosheim, who is justly acclaimed as the founder 
of non-polemical methods and the writer of the first reasonably impartial 
text-book. The later chapters of this massive volume are devoted to the 
catholic universities, of which the record is brought down to the end of 
the eighteenth century. It was not, however, till Déllinger and Méhler 
began to lecture at Munich in the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
that catholic Germany could boast of historical teaching in any way worthy 
to rank with that in the north. It is to be hoped that the author will bring 
down to our own time the story of an important branch of higher education 
which he has told with so much learning and such commendable im- 
partiality. Full bibliographies of sources and secondary authorities add 
to the value of this scholarly book. . 2. G. 


Monsieur F. Walter in La Littérature Portugaise en Angleterre a lV Epoque 
Romantique (Paris : Champion, 1927) has had the good fortune to discover 
a new subject and the wisdom to go beyond his title, for he treats of Portu- 
guese literature in England from the beginning and ends with Quillinan, 
son-in-law of Wordsworth. His work, if not quite exhaustive, is very full, 
and it contains a background of political events, indispensable, but not 
always found in such studies when written by foreigners, owing perhaps 
to the lack of adequate histories of Portugal. We do not possess one in 
English : Morse Stephens confessed that his was a ‘ pot-boiler’ and, like 
the others, it has grave errors. The death of King Sebastian, thé revolu- 
tion of 1640 followed by the war with Spain, the earthquake of 1755, the 
Napoleonic invasions, the Peninsular war, and the Liberal emigration are 
shown in their literary reactions, and the influence of English visitors to 
Portugal (Mickle, Murphy, Beckford, Southey, Strangford, and Kinsey) 
on the literary approximation of the two countries is set out. M. Walter is 
a penetrating critic, and both in the text and in a bibliography of twenty 
pages gives evidence of patient research which has led to curious discoveries, 
e.g. that between 1808 and 1832 no less than twenty-five reviews were 
published in England by Portuguese and Brazilian émigrés, some of real 
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merit. The story of Ignez de Castro has inspired our novelists and play- 
wrights, but, in view of the secular alliance between the two countries, 
larger and more fruitful literary exchanges might have been expected ; 
few Lusophils, however, have been persons of intellectual distinction, and 
even these have not always had a good press. Southey himself, who, though 
he could not appreciate Camoens, did much for Portuguese literature here, 
received abuse for his excellent history of Brazil. Moreover, translators 
and critics have not always understood the mentality of the Portuguese, 
and travellers have too often regarded only material things and gone beyond 
fair criticism, abusing even the language. Beckford was one of the excep- 
tions ; he had exquisite sensibility and such powers of observation and 
description that his picture of eighteenth-century society is accepted as 
authoritative by the Portuguese themselves. Considering how they carried 
their language over the world—Robinson Crusoe and Lemuel Gulliver spoke 
it—we learn with surprise that it was not admitted into the early polyglot 
dictionaries. Apart from Camoens, the Portuguese works which have 
attracted Englishmen have been histories and records of travel. One of 
the few classics outside this range to be put into English is the Carta de 
Guia de Casados. The greatness of Camoens as a lyric poet was first pointed 
out by Hayley, and until Mrs. Hemans, no one translated his sonnets with 
feeling and fidelity ; we have had to wait until now for versions of Gil 
Vicente and the poets of the Cancioneiros, and for a literary history from 
Mr. Aubrey Bell. We wish M. Walter had extended his survey to the 
present time, for there has lately been a revival of interest in Portuguese 
studies, marked by the foundation of a Camoens Chair at London Univer- 
sity, which preceded that at Lisbon, the gift, be it noted, of a Brazilian. He 
omits to mention the English editions of the great ascetical treatise of Frei 
Thomé de Jesus, more numerous than those of the Lusiads. E. P. 


The history of majority rule and the grounds for its adoption have been 
much discussed in recent years, especially since the system has received 
a less universal support than formerly. Now Signor E. Ruffini Avondo 
has written Jl Principio maggioritario (Turin : Bocca, 1927), giving a brief 
account of its origin and progress. He is best perhaps in dealing with the 
rival systems of unanimity and the sanior pars and in describing how they 
were transmuted into the prevalence of the majority vote. On its theo- 
retical justification he shows much learning without coming to any very 
definite conclusions. 


A Calendar of the Greenwell Deeds preserved in the Public Library, 
Newcastle-wpon-Tyne, by Mr. Joseph Walton, has been printed by the 
Northumberland Press Limited (Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 1927) for the 
Public Libraries Committee of Newcastle, and, simultaneously, for the New- 
castle Society of Antiquaries, to whose members it has been issued as 
vol. iii of the fourth series of Archaeologia Aeliana. The deeds, numbering 
467, were formerly the property of the well-known antiquary, the late 
Dr. William Greenwell. They relate, with few exceptions, to estates in 
the county of Durham, and all but a small number formed the muniments 
of the extinct families of Trollope of Thornley and Forcer of Kelloe. A high 
proportion are medieval, 309 being anterior to the year 1500, and about 
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40 per cent. of the whole are of the fourteenth century. Very many are 
documents of the Kellawes of Kelloe, a family of small landowners of 
which Bishop Richard Kellawe may have been a member. There are early 
deeds of the Elstobs of Foxton, progenitors of the learned Elizabeth Elstob, 
and a certain number of Lumley deeds of the late thirteenth century, and 
it may be observed that some of these have been noted in the herald 
Robert Glover’s abstracts of Lumley evidences in Harleian MS. 1985. 
Dr. Hamilton Thompson’s excellent preface draws attention to many of 
the most interesting deeds, which include a charter of Bishop Geoffrey 
Rufus (1137-40); a charter of King Stephen; a grant of a chapel at 
Warenford in Northumberland to Clairlieu (a house of the order of the 
Holy Cross in the diocese of Liége) ; a letter of confraternity issued from 
Citeaux in 1292; and several fourteenth-century leases of coal-mines, of 
which the earliest is dated 1320. An indenture of 1338 records the delivery 
of a large number of deeds of title, all of which are specified and most of 
which are identifiable with deeds in this collection, as well as of a great 
bugle-horn called the charter of Kelloe, a life of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
a book of ‘Amadas and Ydone’, and a French Bible. It may be pointed 
out that no. 155 was calendared in Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica 
in 1837 as a deed in the treasury at Durham, and that the series of Offerton 
deeds was printed in extenso in Archaeologia Aeliana, |st series, ii. 273-86. 
Mr. Walton has done his work well, and misreadings are few, but Vicsto 
in no. 69 should be Uleston, now Ouston; Mulesfel in no. 28 should be 
Mulesfen, now Mousen ; and on p. 75, line 25, R. bishop of Durham should 
be H[ugh] bishop of Durham. Some forty or fifty deeds, chiefly of early 
date, from the Greenwell collection, remain in private hands and are not 
included in the calendar. H. H. E. C. 


A beautifully printed volume commemorates the foundation of the 
Praga Lodge of the Order B’nai Brith (Children of the Covenant), which 
has attained its twenty-fifth year. The authors of Die Juden in Prag: 
Bilder aus ihrer tausendjahrigen Geschichte (Prague : 1927) are five Jewish 
scholars, Drs. Bergl, Blaschka, Lieben, Spiegel, and Steinherz, whose 
essays furnish a continuous history of the Jewish colony in Prague from 
its commencement to the expulsion of the Jews by Maria Theresa in 1745 ; 
the account of their exile and restoration in 1748 is reserved for another 
work. A short introduction is prefixed by Professor Steinherz, the general 
editor. In narrating the fortunes of their countrymen and (presumably) 
ancestors these historians have kept singularly free from partisanship. 
The evidence which they produce on the whole sustains the claim some- 
times made by the Roman church that it has been the protector of 
the Jews. Even the violent measure taken by Maria Theresa after the 
evacuation of the city by the forces of Frederick II of Prussia, the expulsion 
of the Jews from Bohemia, is shown to have had some excuse. The Jewish 
community, alleging the obligations of their Sabbath, had declined to take 
their share in repairing the walls, and some of them had purchased goods 
plundered by the Prussian invaders from the houses of citizens. The 
material which is collected in this volume, largely from manuscript sources, 
sheds a flood of light on the arrangements of the medieval and later ghetto, 
though it would appear that the Jews of Prague enjoyed on the whole 
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better conditions than their brethren in most parts of Christendom. The 
legislation which dealt with them shows a strong likeness to that which 
is recorded in contemporary Islamic states. The decisions of the Prague 
Synod of 1349 compelled the Jews to distinguish themselves from others 
by their dress, and enjoined their exclusion from all public offices. As in 
the Islamic states the government was ordinarily on the side of the Jews, 
whereas the populace was always ready to persecute them. Although in 
the religious wars the Jews enjoyed greater immunity than the Christian 
combatants, they were by no means unaffected by what went on around 
them. For a hundred years the Jews of. Prague celebrated a feast in com- 
memoration of the battle of the White Mountain ; this was because Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria had received orders to spare the Jewish settlement from 
plunder when he entered Prague. Among the rewards which they received 
for their fidelity to the house of Habsburg during the Thirty Years’ war 
was the right to have an organ in their synagogue, played by a Jewish 
organist. This privilege was accorded to no other building of the kind. 
A copiously illustrated chapter is devoted to the history of Hebrew printing 
in Prague. D. 8S. M. 


Under the title of Mélanges d'Histoire Générale (Université de Cluj, 
1927), that Roumanian university has published, with a preface by the 
editor, Professor Constantin Marinescu, fifteen papers mostly dealing with 
the medieval history of the Near East. The indefatigable Professor Jorga 
has found time from his political avocations to contribute with documents 
an interesting article on ‘ The “ Saracen” (Turkish) adventures of the 
French of Burgundy in the fifteenth century ’, from the Byzantine embassy 
of Theodore of Karystos to Philip the Good in 1443 asking for aid against 
the Turks, to 1466, when a letter of Antonio del Palagio, the Florentine 
historian of the battle of Varna, described ‘ the conflicts between the 
Sultan and the Knights of Rhodes’. The documents contain valuable 
allusions to the history of Trebizond, Cyprus, Rhodes, Bosnia, Serbia, and 
Roumania. Three papers by M. Bezdechi deal with the Byzantine historian, 
Nikephoros Gregoras. M. Bulat has collected the French and German 
poems composed on the occasion of the battle of Nicopolis. M. Giurescu 
has unearthed from the archives of the French Foreign Office an un- 
published account by a Russian officer of ‘the campaign of Peter the 
Great in Moldavia in 1711’, which refutes the usual theory that the tsar’s 
sudden departure from Jassy was due to the counsels of Prince Demetrius 
Cantemir. The editor contributes two articles on the court and corsairs 
of Alfonso (V) of Naples, one of whom, a Catalan, was instructed in 1453 
to visit Castellorizon, or Castell Alfonsi, as it is called in the Aragonese 
document from the castle which commemorated the brief Neapolitan 
occupation of that island, since 1920 again held by Italy. M. Briitianu 
finds in the struggle for the markets of the Black Sea ‘ the origins of the 
war of Curzola between Genoa and Venice’. M. Tolu reprints the rare 
booklet by Jean de Malmédy, published in 1565, on the recent war between 
Maximilian II and John Sigismund Zapolya of Transylvania. The volume 
also contains two bibliographies, one rather slender, mentioning a few books 
of travel in Roumania, the other much fuller by M. Criciun, enumerating 
‘Roumanian contributions to general history’. This furnishes a brief 
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account of Roumanian historians from that strange adventurer, ‘ Basilicos 
the Heraclid ’, who seized the throne of Moldavia in 1561, down to Xenopol 
and Professor Jorga, the titles of whose historical books and articles filled 
an octavo volume of over 400 pages seven years ago! One of the curiosities 
of this list is Tindal’s English translation of Cantemir’s Latin History of 
the Growth and Decay of the Othman Empire in 1734, which did not appear 
in Roumanian till 1876. Thus this new publication seems likely to take its 
place besides those already existing Roumanian periodicals, the Revue 
Historique du Sud-Est Européen and the Annuals of the Roumanian Schools 
of France and Rome. No country of south-eastern Europe has paid more 
attention to its history. W. M. 


It is impossible to over-estimate the lasting value of the successive 
volumes of the Survey of International Affairs (London: Milford, 1928). 
The second part of the Survey for 1925, written by Mr. C. A. Macartney, 
Miss V. M. Boulter, and others, covers a wide field: ‘ world affairs’ 
(especially the Locarno conference and treaties); European diplomacy 
(ranging from international waterways to the exchange of populations 
between Greece and Turkey); the Far East; the American continent, 
1921-5. The appendices include a number of texts of treaties. With this 
volume is published a ‘ Chronology of International Events and Treaties ’ 
from 1920 to 1925 inclusive, compiled by Miss Boulter. The Royal Institute 
of International Affairs is establishing by these exhaustive and well-written 
books a solid claim on the gratitude of the publicists of to-day and of the 
historians of to-morrow. For the moment their appeal is mainly as works 
of reference for those who accept M. Briand’s dictum quoted on the first 
page, ‘ A Locarno. . . nous avons parlé européen. C’est une langue nouvelle 
qu’il faudra bien que l’on apprenne.’ G. B. H. 


Almost all over the world the year 1927 was, in contrast with its pre- 
decessors, dull. The volume of the Annual Register for the year (London : 
Longmans, 1928) does not try to make up for this by giving undue promi- 
nence to the more ‘ sensational’ occurrences: the events in China, for 
instance, are treated briefly. The traditional plan is followed with the usual 
firmness and detachment. The detachment indeed sometimes looks rather 
like that of the writer who is not quite in touch with his subject. ‘ The 
mayor of London’, ‘ Mr. Marshall Banks’, ‘ Lord Cavendish-Bentinck ’, 
‘Lord Robert Cecil ’, ‘ Mr. Edward March ’ are names which may mislead 
some student in the future. Here and there in the short sections on foreign 
countries there are expressions of opinion which are not impartial. K. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1928 (London: Macmillan) fully main- 
tains the high standard we have been led to expect from the issues of former 
years. It is, as formerly, a most carefully arranged storehouse of facts, 
indispensable for the student of world politics and of latter-day history. 
A map of the zones of influence in Morocco and the transference of Iraq 
to the division comprising independent states emphasize two of the more 
important recent changes. It might be suggested that the valuable intro- 
ductory matter on the League of Nations should be printed in larger type. 
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A welcome should be given to the sixth edition of Philips’ Historical 
Atlas, Mediaeval and Modern (London: Philip, 1927), which has been 
prepared by Professor Ramsay Muir, Mr. George Philip, and Professor 
Robert McElroy. It has been thoroughly reconstructed, but retains all the 
merits of the original issue } except the handy octavo format. The change 
to quarto is, however, justified by the greater clearness, scope, and number 
of the maps, which have been much added to and improved. Among 
many which are good, the American series, the maps of western Europe, 
1555-1648 and 1660-1789 (46, 60), and the Realms of Civilization, 
A. D. 200 (2, 3), may be signalized. That of Mediaeval Commerce (32) is 
obscured by the attempt to indicate the neighbourhood in days’ journeys 
of the distributing trade centres: a simple underlining of these centres in 
some vivid colour would have been more effective. It will not be carping 
to offer one or two criticisms in detail (to which others might be added) on 
so good a book, of which this will not be the last edition. In map 22 
Henry’s II’s dominions in France are represented as all equally under his 
direct rule, while the French king’s domain is carefully distinguished from 
the great fiefs (and Henry II’s lands are not indicated at all as fiefs) : this 
is to make Henry far more powerful than he was, for Brittany, Auvergne, 
&c., stood in much the same relation to him as their suzerain, as he did to 
the king of France. A map like that in Schrader shows far better the true 
comparative position. Then, though there was a king of the Two Sicilies 
from the fifteenth century, there was no such ‘ kingdom ’ till 1816, when the 
island and the mainland Sicily (Naples) were for the first time united in 
one state since the Vespers. The anachronism occurs in maps 39 b, 55, 
56, 57, 61, and as a misnomer for Sicily in 24. Finally, an inveterate error 
may be noted in the frontier of Dauphiny and Savoy. From the late 
eleventh century to 1713 the eastern slope of the Mont Génévre Pass as 
far as Exilles belonged to Dauphiny. It was only the extension south-east 
to Pinerolo which was a seventeenth-century French acquisition. 


The sixth edition of Professor William R. Shepherd’s Historical Atlas 
(London: University of London Press, 1927) is an excellent publication. 
It is printed at Leipzig, and a large number of its maps are versions of those 
in Putzger’s Historischer Schul-Atlas, the publishers of which, Velhagen 
and Klasing, are indeed responsible for its production. This derivation is 
a guarantee for its historical accuracy and clear cartography. A number of 
valuable maps have been added illustrating English, French, and American 
history. Users of Putzger will miss a few of the German maps, and medieval 
Italy seems a little neglected. It seems an anachronism to describe Henry II’s 
French fiefs in map 69 as ‘ English possessions ’, and in map 70 it would 
be more accurate to mark the principality of Catalonia instead of merely 
including it in Aragon. In the inset to 130 the (unnamed) territory of 
Oulx is wrongly attributed to Savoy in 1418. In the useful commercial 
map (98-9) the route via the Great St. Bernard and Lausanne and the 
Great North Road through Stamford might have been inserted. M. 


New editions are not usually noticed in this Review unless the changes 
are considerable, but an exception may be made of two recent reissues. 
1 Ante, xxvii. 208. 
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Mr. W. Miller’s The Ottoman Empire and its Successors } has been enlarged 
in its third edition (Cambridge: University Press, 1927) by chapters on 
recent history which may rank as an original source of undoubted value. 
In reprinting the spelling ‘ Serbia’ might have been adopted with advan- 
tage. A new edition of Dr. G. P. Gooch’s English Democratic Ideas in the 
Seventeenth Century has long been called for : indeed, the demand has been 
partly met by piracy. Now it comes out in authentic shape (Cambridge : 


University Press, 1927) with useful appendixes provided by Professor 
H. J. Laski. N. 


No. viii of the Bibliographie Lorraine (Nancy : Berger-Levrault, 1927), 
published by the university of Nancy, deals with the publications of 1924 
and 1925. It is a model of regional bibliography, and summarizes all 
works in any way connected with the ‘region of Lorraine’. Important 
books are reviewed at length, and many of these reviews, particularly 
those by Monsieur R. Parisot, are of permanent value. W. D. G. 


Mr. R. A. Rye, the Goldsmiths’ librarian of the university of London, 
has rendered a real service to readers in the third edition of his Students’ 
Guide to the Libraries of London (London: University of London Press, 
1927). The most useful parts of the volume are the two chapters on 
‘General’ and ‘ Special’ libraries arranged in alphabetical order; but 
the descriptive chapters on the. British Museum and the Public Record 


Office are interesting and the excellent photographs of buildings and 
exhibits most attractive. 0. 


The latest instalment of the Inventaire des Archives de la Belgique 
(Bruges: Imprimerie Graphica, 19271) deals with the archives of the 
‘conseil du gouvernement général’ and has been prepared by MM. Plac 
and Joseph Lefévre. This council was created by Joseph II during his 
reforms of 1787 and supervised all administrative business except that of 
the ‘ chambre des comptes ’, which, with it and the ‘ conseil souverain de 
justice ’, made up the whole of the central government. Its duties were 
therefore very miscellaneous, and in its short existence of three years its 
structure underwent certain changes. All these points are clearly explained 
in a brief introduction, and the list itself represents, so far as we can judge, 
a very laborious and very successful effort to arrange a confused mass of 
papers. There is a full index. G. N.C. 


1 Ante, xxix. 200. 
® This is the date on the outside wrapper ; the title-page has the date 1925. 


CORRIGENDA FOR THE JULY NUMBER 


P. 355, line 24. For ‘ niece’ read ‘ daughter ’. 
P. 378, line 16. For ‘ Wallington’ read ‘ Watlington’. 
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